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Lady Indi: the. land known for wid of | peace, brotherhood sad 
amity, that produced icons like the Buddha, Mahavir, Guru Nanak, Kabir 
and peuaie Gandhi has become riven nwit intolerance and commu nal 
hatred... fet, eee rs ee 


` 


Today, the country is is in dire need a sopada nationalism as 
against its separation into Hindu or Muslim nationalism. India is a pluralistic 
society whose unity and integrity must be restored. The time has come to 
heed the principles outlined by leaders like Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 


Gandhi had rightly said: “Just as the cult oof patriotism teaches us. 


today has to die for the family, the family has to die for the village, the 
village for the district, the district for the province and the province for the 
country even so a country to be free i in order that it may 'die,. if RECS Ea: 
for the benefit of the world." ! 


My idea of nationalism is inspired by the above. caving! | want my 
countrymen to coalesee and, if the need arises; even die for the cause of 
humanity. Gandhi further said, "| want India's rise so that the whole world 
may benefit. | do not want India to rise on the ruin of other nations." 


Obaidur Rahman Nadwi. 
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Editor's Note: 


Road Blocks 
Azad Journal is again in your 
hands. Its publication remained 


‘suspended in last few months of 2004. 


Apart from the financial crisis through 
which the Academy is passing because 
of delay in release of funds the problem 
cropped up because of the mischief 
played by someone in the Department of 
Post. The Senior Suprintendent of Post 
Offices New Delhi issued an order to the 
Vikas Nagar Post Office in Lucknow from 
where this Journal is dispatched that 
Azad Journal should be accepted for 
dispatch only with a postal stamp of 
Rs.7.00 instead of our regular practice 
of availing the concession. provided to 
registered newspapers and affixing 
stamp worth 0.50. This draconian order 
forced us to suspend the publication of 
the Journal because we could not afford 
such a heavy postal burden. We lodged . 
our protest and continued our efforts to 
get the old concession revived. Now in 
December 2004 the Senior Suprintendent 
of Post Offices Lucknow has revoked the 
order and restored the facility of 
concessional postal rates. 


it is unfortunate that instead. of 
getting cooperation and facilities to help 
us promote the cause of national 
integration, hurdles are created and 
attempts are being made to block the }] 
road. 


Our esteemed readers ae 
always encouraged us and boosted our 
spirits to carry out the mission on which 


Academy office: “Gajraj Smriti" 2/193, Vikas Nagar, Lucknow- 226021 - 


‘Editor: ale Alavi:"Roshan Villa” C-8 Vigyanpun, Mahanagar, Lucknow -226006. Phone’ 052) 2322303 





“e-mail: shariq _alavi@yahoo. com . 
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. we fave embarked, From. their encouragement we derive strength and inspite of several 


Odds we are engaged i in this social service. 


_- Azad Primary School | Se ee 


- With the active and sincere Saiao of two dedec retired teachers of Sse 


school, Maulana Azad primary school has been set up. It has completed: one academic , 


session and is now in the second year ofits existence. Started with a few poor students it 
has now a strength of about 50 students. No fee is charged from students and books/ 
stationery are also supplied to them free of cost. Mr. M.Y. Qureshi has helped in providing 
space in Kapoorthala Mosque complex and has also accepted the responsibility of providing 
free books and stationery to students. A generous shop-owner supply refreshments to 
students as well which is indeed agreat incentive and a source ol attraction tp tiny tots. Œ. 


Maulana Azad Memorial Academy extends | 
New Year's greetings to all its well wishers. . 
_ We offer space in the Journal to scholars 


‘and intellectuals to debate freely, and fairly 
_on national issues. 
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RELEVANCE OF 
SIR SYED'S VISION 
IN PRESENT-DAY INDIA _ 







Siddhartha Shankar Ray 


The core of Sir Syed's thought; as | 
perceive it, was that uniess we Indians 
accepted each other as our own, no 
matter what religion, caste or creed we 
belonged to, on the basis of equality, there 
could be no real unity amongst ourselves. 


indeed what-he stood for, was in total. 


accord with India's history, heritage, 
tradition and philosophy throughout the 
ages. H was not Sir Syed who had 
forgotten all that, but some of us seem to 
have run counter to this main thrust. of 
India's established thinking and belief. 


This is what ails India today. That is our . 
tragedy. We do not seem to have listened . 


| to Iqbal s lament in his Naya Shawala, 
"f you don't mind, O Brahmin. ` 


! must tell the truth 
These idols in your temples 
These idols have. grown old 


They teach you to hate your kith and kin ~ 


So does the Mullah climb the pulpit — 
And preach aggression and war. 
In disgust, | have shut my ears 


To the chants and the calls 


From both, ‘the temple and the mosque 
In stone, O Brahmin, you seek God 

| see Him in the dust of my motherland 
Let the temple bells mingle 


_with the muezzin’'s call, 


Let us erase every trace of alienation 
And break the barriers of separation." 


Let us -go back to the very. 
beginning. Did not the Rig Veda over 
5,000 years ago say: - "God is one but | 
men call Him by many names". And the 
Yajur Veda of equal antiquity - 


O strong. One! Make me strong 
May all the living Beings 
Look on me with the eyes of a friend 


‘May Tloook on all living Beings with 


The eyes of a friend. 


The belief in Universal Love and 
Brotherhood and the doctrine of 


Acceptance and Equality have been the 
. very foundation of all Indian Thought. Our 
message has been always been an 


expansive and liberal message of- 


inclusion - never of inclusion - never of 
, exclusion. Hark back to Tagore - to the 


second stanza of his Jana Gana Mana — 
Adhinayaka our National Anthem: 
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"Listening to your eternal call 

and your voice of liberalism" 

Hindus, Budhists, Sikhs, 

Jains, Parsees, Muslims, Christians. 
The East and the West, 
They have all come forming. 

a garden of Love 

around and yout 

Throne 

Victory of the eon of 

India's Destiny ` 

Jai Heh, Jai Heh, Jai Heh, 

Jai Jai Jai Jai 

Heh!" 


That was India. That is India, and 
that is what India must forever be or be 
destroyed. l 


Indeed that is why, in spite of our 


great Vedic Age, Gautam Buddha ` 


received his enlightenment here in India 
in 427 B.C. In the 66th Century BC 
Jainism was born here and preached 
later with such devotion and benevolence 
by Mahavira. Chirstianity came, almost at 
the time of its birth in the First Century, 
before it had even entered Europe and 


then Islam in all its glory almost atiits . 


inception and gave us later our great 
Emperor Akbar, Hindus and Muslims have 
in fact now lived together in India for 
nearly 1500 years. There may have been 
moments of disharmony - disastrous 
disharmony - but they cannot wash away 
centuries of harmony. Then came Guru 
Nanak and his inspiring Sikhism in the late 
15th Century. T 
5 


India, therefore, is a many 
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splendoured, many flowered, many- 


coloured; many scented garden where 
more than tolerance are is the 


— basic soil. 


So Vivekananda on the September 


11;:1893 at the World's Parliament of 


Religions in Chicago had no difficulty in 


-~ expounding India's thinking in the clearest 


possible terms. "We believe", he said, “not 
only in universal toleration but we accept 
all religions as true". Later speaking at the 
Univeralist church in Pasadena, California 
on the January, 28, 1990 he.said, Our - 
watchword will be acceptance, and not 
exclusion. Not only ‘toleration, for so- 
called toleration is often blasphemy, and 
| do not believe in it | believe in 


- acceptance. Why should.I tolerate? | 


accept all religions that were in the past, 


_and worship with them all. | worship God 


with every:-one of them, in whatever for . 
they worship Him. | shall go to the- 
mosque of the Mohammedan and worship 
with him; | shall enter the Christian's ` 
church and kneel before the crucifix; | 
shall enter the Buddhistic temple, where . 


I shall take refuge in Buddha and in his 


Law. | shall go into the forest and sit down 


- In meditation with the Hindu.” 


Gandhi reemphasised the very 
same thing in 1923. "I do not like the word 


~Folerance. It implies a gratuitous 


assumption of inferiority of other faiths in 
one's own." And so it was that our Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore as early as in 1902 
in his "Message of India’$ History" stated 
that-conviction “Throughout our History 


one notices the attempt above all else to... 


establish Unity in Diversity, to approach 


Truth by different paths and to realise in - 


complete faith the One in the many as 
the innermost Reality - not destroying 
superficial differences but discovering 
their underlying correspondence". 


_ Our Muslim savants Sheiks 

_ Moinuddin Chishti of Ajmer, Sheikh 
Nizamuddin Aulia, Sheikh Nasiruddin 
Chirag of Delhi, Baba Farid, Kabir and 
many others preached the same theme 


throughout the Ages, of Oneness of God, - 


of Universal Love and Brotherhood, and 
. Of Man's ultimate goal of being one with 
God in stirringly emotional words. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad the great 
scholar was very categorical "The 
acceptance of Unity in Diversity, he said, 
has been India’s motto throughout ages... 
The Indian genius has always recognised 
that truth has many facets, and conflicts 
and hatred arise because people claim a 
monopoly of "Truth and Virtue." 


' And conflicts there have been - 
sometimes bloody and violent. Only in 


December 1992, the world witnessed, to. 


our utter distress and dismay, the barbaric 
and savage destruction of the 16th 
Century Mosque at Ayodhya - the Babri 
Mosque-by a frenzied group of violent and 
fanatic people. But India's soul has 
always rebelled against such fanaticism 
and the perpetrators of this horrible crime 
soon discovered that every section of the 
people in India was unified in its rejection 
and condemnation. Of this wanton action 
of devastation and destruction. And now 
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Gujarat, and our heads hang down in 
shame. We'have no answer - and never 
have an answer, 


Let people know in the world of 
Gandhi. - never forget Gandhi - "If the 
Hindus believe that India should be 
peopled only by Hindus, they are living in 
a dream-land. The Hindus, the 
Mussalmans, the Sikhs, the Jains and the 
Christians who have made India their 
country are fellow.countrymen, and they 
will have to live in unity. In not part of the 
world are one's nationality and one's 
religion synonymous terms; not has it 
ever been so in India”.. 


In fact in 1897 in Jaffna in Ceylon - 
(Sri Lanka) Vivekananda declared “the 
Word Hindu, by which it is a fashion now 
a days to style ourselves, has lost all its 
meaning, for this word merely meant 
those who lived.on the other side of the 
river Indus (in Sanskrit, Sindhu). The 


= name was murdered into Hindu by the 
‘ancient Persians, and all people living on 


the other side of the river Sindhu were 
called Hindus by them. Thus this word 
has come down to us: | 


_ The word, therefore, covers not only 


- Hindus proper, but Mohammedans, 


Christians, Jains and other people who 
live in India”. . | : 


_ He was not the first to say this. 
Nearly 15 years earlier in 1883 Sir Syed 
himself while addressing the Hindus of 
the Punjab bared his heart and said "You 
have used the term Hindu for yourselves. 
This is not correct. For, in my opinion the 
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wofd Hindu does not denote a particular 
religion but on the contrary, everyone who 


lives in India has the right to call himself 


Hindu. | am, therefore, sorry that although 
[live in India, you do not consider me a 


Hindu". [Majmua Lecture Sir Syed (Urdu) ` 
Munshi Sarojoddin (Ed) 1892 P. 117-121] 


| do not think sufficient importance 
had .been given to this utterance of Sir 
Syed by us. Indeed we had committed 


. Many mistakes in our attitude and our - 
_ approach, forgetting that "acceptance - 
and- equality" were always the very soul 


of India.. Both the major tndian 
. communities, Hindus as well as Muslims, 
were guilty in various degrees in this 


respect and it finally brought about the — 


cruel vivisection of our motherland. 


Gandhi made no secret of his 
feelings on India's Partition, "The 


. Congress’, he told his. prayer meeting in | 
_ the Untouchables’ Colony in delhi on May 


7, 1946, " has accepted Pakistan and 


demanded the division of Punjab andthe - 
Bengal. | am opposed to my -division of- 


- India now, as | always have been. But 


what can‘ do? The only thing that | can > 
-dọ is to dissociate myself from such a - 


scheme. Nobody can force me to accept 
-it except God. My whole soul rebels 


_ : against the idea that Hinduism and islam 
- represent two antagonististic cultures and. 


doctrines. Finally on the eve of the august 


15, 1947, Gandhi expressed his deep - 


anguish and pain in these words: "Thirty 
two years of work has come. to an 


inglorious end. On August 15, 1947, India 
would become independent, but the 


| victory was a cold, political arrangement. 


That was a- hollow husk: of freedom... | 
cannot participate in the celebrations of 
August 15, 1947." 


Although Sir Syed was na on 17- 


10-1817 and died on 27-3- 1898, what 


would he have said had he been alive in 


1947? 


What would he have said seeing not | 


_only one country being partioned into two 
_ but also a great civilisation being cut into 


two destroying and undoing centuries of | 
devoted work’ by untold Hindus and. 


- Muslims to live together as one nation. : 


What would he have said seeing his divine - 


togetherness being ASCE and 
T Pe oa | 


Let us not-conjecture on this. a 
us go to Patria January 27, 1883 to listen ; 


to Sir Syed! He said that day - "We came 


to consider India as our- homeland and . 
settled down here liké the earlier . 


. immigrants. Thus India is the home of . 
both of Us. We:both breathe in the air of - 


India and take the water of the holy 
Ganges and the Jamuna.’ We- both. - 
consume the products ‘of the Indian soil. 


` ‘Weare living and dying together. By living . 


so long in. India, the blood of both have | 


-. changed. The colour of both have. 
become similar. The faces of both, having 


changed, have become similar. The 
Muslims have acquired hundreds. of. 
customs from the Hindus.and the Hindus. 


have also learnt hundreds of things: from. . 


the. Muslims. We mixed with each. other 


so much that we produced a new 
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language Urdu which was neither our 


language not theirs. "Therefore if we 
accept that part of lives, which belong to 
God,.then undoubtedly in consideration 


of the fact 1:4 we both belong to the same 


country both of us depend on our unity, 
mutual sympathy and love, while our 
mutual disagreement, obstinacy and 
opposition and ill-feeling are sure to 
destroy us". 


He compared Hindus and Muslims 
with the two eyes of a beautiful bride 
whose face will be disfigured if either one 
or the other was injured. (Majmua Lecture 
Sir Syed (Urdu) Munshi Saro- joddin (Ed) 
1892 P. 117-121). 


_ Let us listen to Sir ee - this 
time in at Gurdaspur on January 27, 1884, 


He’ said "We [Hindus and Muslims] | 


should try to become one heart and soul 
and actin unison, if united we can support 
each other. If not; the effect of one against 
the other would tend to the destruction 
and down- fall of both... Hindu and 
MViahomedan brethren, do you people 
Know any country other than Hindustan? 


Ho you not inhabit the same land? Are 
„you not burnt and buried on the same 


«oil? Do you not tread the same ground 
“and live upon the same soil? Remember 


‘that the words Hindu and Ma- homedan - 
are only meant for religious distinction- 


stherwise all persons, whether Hindu or 
Aahomedan, even the Christian who 
eside in this country, are all in this 
articular respect belong- ing to one and 
ye same nation. His nationalism, his love, 
‘oncern and respect for Indians of every 


community was very apparent. 


Immediately after the Mutiny he wrote 


- Asbab-i-Bagahawat-i-Hind - the Causes. 


of the Indian Revolt 1857-58 (trans- lated 
by Sir Auckland Colvin and Col. Graham 
in 1873). In this memorable analysis he 
gave the following causes for the Sepoy 
Mutiny: 


= 1) Ignorance and iseporenenelon on 


the part of the people of the intention 
of the Government. 


2) The passing of such laws and 

| regulations which interferred with 
the established customs and 
practices of Indians and were 
objectionable. | 


3) Ignorance on the part of the 
Government of the conditions of the 
people, of their modes of thought 
and grievances through which their 

‘hearts were becoming estranged. 


4) The bad management of the army. — 


5) The non-admission of indians in the | 
Legislative Council. 


Highlighting the non-admission of 


Indians in the council, in his Report Sir 


Syed said. The original cause of the 
outbreak was the non-admission of 
natives as members in the Legislative 
Council. Most men, | believe, agree in 
thinking that it is indeed highly conducive 
to the welfare and prosperity of 
Govermnent, essential to its stability, that 
the people should have a voice in its 
councils. It is from the voice of the people 
only that Government can learn whether 
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its projects are likely to be well received. 
The voice of the people can alone:check 
errors in the bud and warn us of the 


dangers before they burst upon, ‘and | 


` destroy us. There is no reason, why the 
natives of the country should.be excluded’ 
from the Legislative Councils, and here it 
is, that you come upon the one great root 
of all this evil. Here is the origin of all the 
troubles that have befallen Hindustan 
(Centenary History of'the Congress Vol 
1. p. 281) . 


In 1861, the Indian Council Act was 
passed and the first Indians in the Council 
were (i) Raja Narendra Singh, Ms Patiala, 
(il) Raja Dinkar Rao, Diwan of Gwalior and 
(iii) Raja Deva Narain, Rais Benaras. All 
non-Muslims. Sir Syed had never said 
Muslims must be there. That was his 
large -heartednéss - by no means. 
- Surrender. 


While he said all this and made 
clear publicly what was innermost in his 


heart, he could not possibly later on fail . 


to notice what had happened to the 
Muslims in India as the British conquest 
of India gradually began. 


Since the British conquest of india 
began in conflict with the rulers of the then 
' India-mostly Muslims-emperors, nawabs, 
princes etc: the Muslims were, regarded 
by the British as their rivals for power and 
the principal object of their hostility. 


Everything was done to repress them, to — 
destroy their influence and wealth. All. - 


doors to power and riches were slowly 
closed to them. in the previous regime 
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the Muslims had enjoyed grants of lands, 
for rendering- service to the State. Their 
learned men were employed in 
thejudiciary and ‘received royal patronage 
and the numerous officials appointments 
were open to them. 


Under the British, these sources of 
income and of advancement were much 
reduced. The Hindus were treated with 


special favour. Large tracts of land ~ 


passed into their hands; governmet 
posts, such as were open to members 
of the subject race, wore filled mainly by - 
them; and they became apt and willing 
instruments of their masters. The 
Muslims sulked, and remained aloof and 
suspicious. 


`‘ 


Their trouble were not over when 
the Sepoy Mutiny, later aptly called India's 
"First War of independence" broke out in 
1857 and the Muslims. were held 
responsible by the British for it. To old 
suspicions new causes of wrath were. 
added. The more they were persecuted, 
the more defiant, the Muslims became 
leading to Great Repression - Repression | 
of the most cruel.variety. After the Mutiny: 
a notoriously vicious and unimaginably 
vigorous assault on and suppression of 
the Muslims began. The Muslims were 
devastated. Repression blazed with 
renewed fury. 


- Delhi was destroyed as Mirza 
Ghalib's sad letter to Mir Mehdi discloses: 
“The city has been turned into a desert. 
Urdu Bazar is no more; what to speak of 
Urdu. Delhi is no longer a city, tisa 


o 





camp-a fort, the town, the bazar, the 
canals, all are gone... brother what do you 
ask and what should | write. The history 
of Delhi is replete with revolution." 


The Muslims were ruined politically, 
economically and educationally. Although 
both the Hindus and Muslims together had 
joined the Revolt in 1857, the Muslims 


became a special target for the British - 


after the mutiny was quelled and the sole 
object of their uncontrolled and ferocious 
fury. Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar who 


was also a poet of repute exclaimed at 


this sad hour of our History: 


A dreadful change of atmosphere: 


has.overcome us, And | know not-one 
single moment's peace 


How.may | tell my misery in words, 
My- heart is torn in two with agony 
The people of Hind are all doomed, 


What depths of suffering have they 
not known Whomsoever the masters of 
the day behold, 


too 


Had ever such tyranny being borne 


by men, 

That lakhs are hanged, for no crime 

at all? 

still their hearts are full with venom 

and hate, 

For those who utter the Kaiia in 

prayer!" 

In fact, WW Hunter recorded in 
1868: "After the mutiny, the British turned 


upon the Musalmans as their real 


They say, ‘Fit for the gallows | is he 


enemies so that failure of the revolt was 
much more disastrous to them than to - 
the Hindus. They lost altogether all their 
remaining prestige of traditional 


‘superiority over the Hindus. They forfeited 


for the time being the confidence of their 


foreign rulers. In every district, the 


descendant of some line of Muslim prince 
is sullenly eating his heart out in roofless 
palaces and weed-chocked tanks. The 
Musalmans are excluded from the Army 
and the law. The judiciary was either 
Anglicised or Hinduised, while the 
Permanent Settlement led to the 
wholesale eviction of the Moslem land- 
lords." 

-© When the immensity of the disaster . 
became apparent it was the duty of Sir 
Syed -let there be no mistake about it-to 


‘come forward and try his best as he could 


to save the situation. Rightly or wrongly 
he felt genuinely that after going through 
such a heroic fight, against the British so 
recently, which ended ‘in such devastation 
and debilitation, the formation of the Indian 
National Congress at the stage was being 
rather aggrassive and might lead to 
another series of ruthless destruction. 
That was his stand, and their may be 
some reasons why this stand could be 
considered reasonably, justifiable at that 
périod of time. He wanted the ruined 
Muslim community first to try and 
rehabiliate themselves,. socially, 
economicaly and especially educationally 
before plunging themselves then into 
another affray with the British. 


Sir Syed had therefore refused to 
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join the Indian National Congress when it 
was formed in 1885. It was a purely 
political decision on his part to make the 
Muslims first prepare themselves 
educationally, socially and economically 
prior to entering into another confrontation 
with the powers that be. This decision 
may have been right or wrong but it was 


a decision taken publicly and in all honesty _ 


and sincerity. It was certainly not a 
communal decision nor a separatist one. 
it has to be remembered that at that time 
there were many Indians including a large 
number of eminent Hindus, who also took 
the decision not to join the Congress. | 
do not deliberately name them. 
_Objections were also taken to two 
speeches that Sir Syed was supposed 
to have delivered on 28-12-87 and 4-3- 
88. But in August 1988, itself the United 
Patriotic Association was also formed by 
a number of Hindus, as well as Muslims 
with the aim of countering the Congress 
agitation and strengthening the British 
Rule! At the same time large number of 
Muslims were also in the Congress - 55 
_in the Second Congress and 76 in the 
third of which the famous Badaruddin 
Tyabi was the unanimously elected 
President. These were difficult times and 
there had therefore to be people of 
divergent views and nothing can he finally 
decreed on that basis. 


It was even alleged by certain 
motivated persons that Sir Syed was the 
author of the Two Nation theory. | do not 
know on the basis of what evidence, this 


allegation was made. If anybody analyses 


in-depth, Sir Syed's thinking and ` 
assertions, he will discover that the 
correctness of such a charge was highly 
unlikely and improbable, or may be it was 
somebody's interpretation of what Sir 
Syed was supposed to have said. Indeed- 
the official History of the Indian National 

Congress Vol 1 at p. 281 states 


-categorically: "it is a travesty of truth to 


regard him as the author of the theory that 
the Hindu and the Muslim were two ` 
separate nations. In fact, he was a 
supporter of Hindu-Muslim unity. For him, 
there was no religious barrier in the way 
of this unity, no objection -on the grounds 
of conscience. His differences with the 
Congress were based on considerations - 
of political expediency alone". 


some narrow-minded critics of Sir 
Syed on this question had perhaps not 


- cared to read the really fervent message 


underlying in his speeches and writings 


_ with a totally analytical and objective mind. 


The speech which they are purported to 
have relied upon shows that he treated 
Hindus and Muslim as one who had to 
work together. He said - "These two 
nations (in some copies the word is 


—~"Communities") which have mixed like. 
rice and pulse may live in cooperation. 


As long as this unity ts not achieved, 
undoubtedly national education would not 
he properly organised. If Hindus and — 


©. Muslims build their structures of two 


bricks and one-and-half bricks separately, 
nothing would be achieved. They shouid 


‘first of all, complete one work unitedly and 


when it is complete, they should start the 
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other." 


In any event the subsequent 
sentences of the very same speech belie 
the concept of Hindus and Muslims beir:g 
two separate nations. A great intellect like 


Sir Syed could.not have, in my mind, made | 


such an absurd assertion, having regard 


to what he has been saying consistently 


for a long period prior to that. 


_ When he started his journal ‘Loyal 


Mahommadens of India’, it was alleged 
that one or two sentences therein 
indicated that Sir Syed was a fanatic! 


‘When his friend Raja Jaikishan- Das 


approached him about this Sir Syed 
replied and | quote Raja Jai Kishan Pan S 


l words: 


"| referred to sentences, which fad . 


given me the impression of his being a 
fanatic. He apologised and confessed that 
it was due to slip of pen. This was, 
however, a polite reply. But the affection 
and sympathy. with which he was 


_ behaving with men of all religions and all 
castes made my heart absolutely clean’ 


towards him. | was in fact struck with 
wonder when | found what a noble soul 
he was. It was on that day that | 


established friendship with him, which. 


went on increasing every day." 


One thing has to be made ‘clear 
however. While taking his political decision 
to stay away from Congress movement, 
he did not have the slightest inkling. of - 
and he was certainly not privy to the 


innermost reelings about India of the 


: relevant. 


-T m. 
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British Administrators and 
politicians of the time. Sir Syed had no 
knowledge whatever of the highly 
confidential and inner confabulations 
carried on by the makers of the Policy of. 
Imperialist Great Britain, concerning India 
then. Itis only now when.-ancient records 


‘are available for inspection that we have 


come to know about the deliberate and 
diabolical decision of Great Britain to 
divide and separate Indians from Indians 
- not only Muslims from Hindus but ~so 
Hindus from Hindus at that time. . There. 
are many official papers of that era which — 
show this but | am only taking a few of 
them, for lack of time, which go to show 


what was happening during the period — 


immediately after the Sepoy Mutiny, 
India's first war of Independence, in which 


- there was no trace of communal motives 
~ and which was fought unitedly by Muslims 
_and Hindus under the green Moghul flag 


to restore Paramount *Power to the 
rightful owner thereof namely Emperor 


.Bahadur Shah and all sections of the 


people participated in this struggle to 
remove the stigma of Ka domination 
over our land. 


_ Lam referring below to the dates of 
only nine confidential letters / minute / 
communication with their dates and 


-contents to show what Great Britian was _ 


really | after. 
LIST OF DATES 


14.5.1858: Lord Elphinstone 
Governor of Bombay minuted: 'Divide et 
impera was the old Roman motto, and it 
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shquid be ours. might perhaps hesitate 
to express my conviction so decidedly ifl 
were not able to show that my views upon 
this subject are entirely in accordance 
with those of the Duke of Wellington’. 


10:5.1862: Wood wrote to Elign 'We 
haye maintained our power by playing off 
one part against the other and we must 
continue to do so... Do what you can, 
therefore, to prevent all having a common 
feeling. | have been/always very anxious 
to avoid any ftaternising and combining 
amongst the troops. It obviously is a 
cardinal point in India to keep races and 
classes so far away ftom each other as 
to obviate, as far-as possible, all danger 
of this kind. Do the ordinary work.of the 
North Western Provinces with North 
_ Western tro OPS, Punjab ditto, and then 
-. have your Punjab troops ready to beat the 
Eastern with, and your Eastern troops to 
beat the Sikhs with, if occasion should 
arise’. ) : 

19.5.1862: in yet another letter 
Wood sagely remarks: 'We cannot afford 
in India to neglect any means of 
strengthening our position. Depend upon 


- jit, the natural antagonism of races -is no ~ 


inconsiderable element of our strength. If 
all India was to unite against us, how long 
could we maintain ourselves?’ 


31.5.1885: Lytton wrote to 
Salisbury: ‘There is no getting over the 
fact that the British empire of India 
replaced a Mohammadan Power, and that 
it entirely depends on the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government whether the 
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sentiment of our. Mohammadan subjects .. 
is to be an immense security or an ` 
immense danger to us’. 


21.2.1886: Sir W.H. Gregory wrote 
to Dufferin: | am confident that it will bear 
good &uits; indeed, itseems to have done 
so already by the complete abstention of 
the Muhammadans from Brahmin and 


. Baboo agitation. It will be agreat- matterto 


sweeten our relations with this portion of 
the Indian population, the bravest and at 
one time the most dangerous. But they 
all with one voice declared that they got 
their whipping in 1857, and they take it 


like men. They now look to us, and to us 
alone, not to he subject to Hindu 
domination’. 


14.1.1887: Lord Cross, secretary 
of State for India wrote to Lord Dufferin:. 
This division of religious feeling is greatly 
to our advantage and | look for some good 
as the result of your Committee of Inquiry’. 


26.3.188: Lord. Dufferin to Lord 
Cross: 'The Muhammadans whose 
goodwill 1 gained directly | arrived in this — 
country, have also been very friendly and 
I! am receiving addresses from the 
Muhammadan population of almost every 
town in India’. 


24.5.1988: Colvin Lt. Governor of 
the N.W. Province wrote to Lord Dufferin: 
‘the Muslims of the province would be bit- - 
terly hostile to Congress demands which 


- they regarded as a claim for Hindu su- 


premacy. He regarded the idea of national 
movement in India as an absurd one, to 


_ which the Muslims would not subscribe’. 
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Sir John Strachey, confessed ‘the truth 
plainly is that the existence of these hos- 
tile creeds side by side is one of the 
strongest points in our political position 


in india’. (See: P. Moon Strangers to India 


- page. 99) 


2.9.1897: George Francis Hamilton, — 
the Secretary of State for India, wrote to- 


Curzon, the Viceroy: 'I think the real 
danger to our rule in India, not now but 
say 50 years hence, is the gradual 
adoption and extension of Western ideas 
of agitation and. organisation, and, if we 
could break the educated Hindu party into 
two sections holding widely: different 
views, we would by such a division, 
strengthen our position against the subtle 
and continuous attack which the spread 
of education must make upon our 
system of Government.’ ; 


Other than the reference to Sir John 
Strachey, reference to-other dates will be 
found from"’A Centenary History of the 
-Indian National Congress" VoU: 1885- 


267 


1. What would Sir Syed have felt. 


like if he came to know about all this ne- 


farious goings on ? - How would he have . 


reacted to all this? We cannot answer 
these. But | have no doubt that he would 


have gone on with the Aligarh Movement 
more vigorously, more earnestly, more | 


urgently to safe- guard and. caution our 


youth from this dangerous trend in the ; 


world outside. | 
Indeed the whole process of 


i 


1919 - B. N. Pande, ‘General Editor. P.265- - 


partitioning India was, in my reckoning., 


calculated, cruel and callous. - empty 
formalities were observed to attain what 
the British had wanted throughout - divide 
the Indians regardless of its dangerous 
and disastrous consequences of which 
they were fully aware They succeeded in 


© their mission and that was all that they 


were concerned with. They knew that they 
could no longer hold on to India as part of 
their ‘Sun never Setting! Empire - so it 
was best to leave India, cut into pieces 


< so that she could bleed for ever! 


in the eyening of the August 14, ° 
1947, Lord Radeliffe by whose award the 
fate of really a continent was settled for 
better or for ‘worse wrote a letter to his © 
stepson from Delhi, which is revealing. It- 


discloses the mindset of the British . 


Administrators. 


"| thought you would like to geta_ 
letter from India with a crown on the 
envelope. After tomorrow evening nobody 


_ will ever again he allowed to use such- 


stationery and after 150 years British rule 
willbe over in India - Down comes the 


‘Union Jack on Friday morning and up 


goes - for the moment I rather forget what, 
but it has.a spinning wheel or a spider's 
web in the middie. | am going to. see 
Mountbatten sworn as the first Governor- 
General of the Indian Union at the 
Viceroy's House in the morning and then 
| station myself firmly on the Delhi airport 
until an aeroplane from England comes 
along. Nobody in India will love me for the 


. award about the Punjab ‘and Bengal and 


there will be roughly 80 million people with 
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-a grievance who will begin looking for me. ` 
_..| do not want -them to find me. | have. 
-+ worked and travelled and sweated - on | 


| have sweated the whole time." 


__ Indeed the whole „exercise was.sc - 
" flimsy, flippant and farcical that Radeliffe's 


-old frind WH Auden' S wrote. a poem on 
‘this: 


gardens to keep assassins away. 


He got down to ivork, to the task of 
Settling the fate of millions. The maps at 
his disposal were out of'date. And the 


Census Returns almost. certainly. 


Meprraci 


But there was no time to cheek 7 
. them, no time toinspect contested areas. _ 


The weather was frightfully hot, 
| Anda bout of dysentery kept. him 


constantly on the trot, But in seven weeks: 


it was done, the frontiers decided, 


A continent for: better or worse i 


po The next day he sailed for 


England, where he- quickly forgot The ~ | 


. case, as a good lawyer must. Return he 
would not. Afraid, as he told his Club, that 
he might get shot. 


ot | The Partition destroyed our soul, 
= and who has benefited by it? Out of 46 


-Milion Muslims in India then, only 5 Million 


= went to Pakistan - 41’ Million remained... 


.Now it is 146 millions - - larger then the total 


number of Muslims both of Pakistan and ` 
Bangla Desh Perhaps their entire joint 


"Shut up in a lonely mansion, -with : 
-. police night and: day Patrolling the 


opui Who is BA Not one 


Hindu - not one Musaiman. 
Sir Syed was one. of the brilliant 


'. stars shining then in the Indian intellectual 
_. firmament. He therefore at the time of the 


severest distress of the Muslims turned 


- his attention to:properly building up their: 
. youth on a modern and scientific basis. 


He realised that the Muslim in India until 


_. that time had taken no interest in modem 
education and almost considered it a sin 
> to.learn English, Western science and 
philosophy. Being a man of great initiative 

- and’ vision, although he never had the 


advantage of a European education, he 


5 propounded successfully and with. great 


perseverance the view that Muslims in 


India would never be able to rise unless 


they: adopted the current technique -of 
educating youth as developed and 
understood in Europe and specially in 
England. He revolutionised Muslim 


“thought on this. He enunciated the most 
- liberal policy imaginable, deeffing the 


traditional system of the. Muslim 


; Madarsas as well as the modem teaching, 


in the colleges: and . universities 
established by the Government. . 


. Hesaid about the madarsas- “The 


- Muslims have started in these days a 
_ number of institutions of old learning. at 


Jaunpore, Aligarh, Kanpur, Saharanpur, 
Deoband, Delhi and Lahore, but.! say, in 


‘all sincerity, that they are Bony useless 


and wholly futile.” , 
` The curriculum of the madarsas 


consisted of theology, languages, logic, 
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natural sciences, ` 
astronomy and medicine. Sir Syed 


. declared: 'Now.the worthlessness of the ~ 


Islamic sciences stands exposed and it 


has been abun- dantly clear that they do = 
not comprise any useful knowledge, and `. . 


this is the reason for their degradation and 
misery. ‘ He laid down-the aims of 


~ faith which required knowledge of religious 


truths, and the reconciliation of reason 
_ and-tradition; (2) the training of character ` 


through establishing residential 
institutions and promoting healthy 


activities; and (3) the teaching of modern .. 
sciences up to the highest stage and » 


evoking a rational outlook among students. 


Is this the thinking of a Fanatic? Is this the 


Mind of a-Breaker of Indian Unity?. 


: His two great achievements were __ 
the establishment of the Angio Oriental — 


College iater.on the Aligarh Muslim 


University - this great Institution of - 


‘learning. His intention of founding the 
., college was made clear in the report Sir 
i acd made in 1877. 


. . It was never the intention of © 
the raft of this Institution that other ` 


races should he shut out from reaping 
any benefits from the high and liberal 
education which the college professed to 


impart. The thought cannot be entertained 


for a moment that public spirit and 


patriotic persons like the founders ofthis 


‘college should be possessed of such 
narrow minds and hard hearts as not to 


appreciate the-value of human sympathy.” - 
Thus Hindus and Muslims both availed the . 


mathematics, 


o facilities provided to.them."There are 


both," Syed Ahmad. said, “Hindu and 


.Mohammadan boarders: and this fact `. 


alone will at once confirm my statement 
that whatever be the motives which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
College, its founders had never in view to 


: confine its general advantages to a 
Education thus: (1) the strengthening of 


particular class... The College was not 
meant exclusively for Muslims. 


The ‘Aligarh Movement’ produced a 


- progressive modernised generation of 
< young and dynamic and talented Muslims 


who combined in them the knowledge, of 
modern science and philosophy with 
courtesy of old world Islam. Sir Syed was 


not English educated but he had-acquired 
-.. a strong fascination for western 
_ Civilisation and a yearning for securing for 


his.community western representative 
institutions. He could read the signs of the 
times and could foresee the coming 


- domination of western civilisation all over 


the country. The one and only way in 


‘which he thought he could save his 


community from isolation and decay was 
to bring it in contact with the more useful | 
aspect of western education, culture and 
Civilisation. He went to England and visited 
both the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford and on his return after preparing 
the ground for a few years, he founded 
the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh in ` 
1875 to establish a proper educational - 
background for the youth. The only 
thought of his waking hours, the only 


dream of his sleep was to- assure a 
. proper future for our youth that he could 
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visualise. in his. wisdom. Such was his 
dedication. . 


Such was his love for the country’s 


| youth. You all remember that great cry of - 


-Wordsworth.in 1807 about Milton who had 
died nearly 150 years earlier in 1674. — 


May I with apologies to him permit 
myself to say: 


"Syed Ahmed! Thou: shouldst be 


living at this hour: Secular India hath need 
of thee; she is a fen 


Of stagnant waters: 


Yet we must. not lose hope.. The 
future beckons us. Let us not despair. | 


. aman optimist. Our spiritual strength here _ 


in India, in Pakistan as well as in 
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Bangladesh will enable us to overcome 


and get over this Long Night of Travail and 


Terror in the not very distant future: What 
_ has been done can not be undone, but a 


new spirit of co-operation and appropriate 


- adjustment of our relations politically, 


economically, administratively and 
constitutionally, without doing any'offence 
to the existing structure, will. one day, 


‘sweep over all the three countries and 


invigorate their peoples into living and 
working as one, on the basis of 
Acceptance and Equality. Sir Syed’ and 


` countless other visionaries like him, will 


like it, India; Pakistan and Bangladesh will 
want it-and the great peoples of these 
countries will accept it. And may that be 
our goal. That is my prayer. N 
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GURU NANAK’S STOPOVER 






RECOGNITION 


Kutch: The aroma of the mouth- 
watering langar greets you as you enter 
the precincts of the Lakhpat fort in the 
Great Rann of Kutch, 113 km from Bhuj. 
Its origins are an ancient haveli, right at 
the entrance of the hardstone fort-town's 
magnificent expance. 


The huge flag mast reaching out to 
the skies is the only obvious sign that this 
is a Gurdwara, nearly 400 years old, where 
the founder of the Sikh religion, Guru Nanak, 
once stayed. 


Outside, some rabaris industriously 
weave cCharpoys, as Sikhs dart in and out 
of its premises. Little do they know that 


TO MECCA, GETS UNESCO). 


the place they came to perform the kar — 


. seva, some years back, has been chosen 


for the Unesco's .Asia-pacific Heritage 
Award of Distinction this year. 


This Gurdwara withstood the 
ravages of nature, including the cyclone 
of 2000 and the earthquake of 2001, after 
which the restoration was taken up, 
beginning with the search for the 
sandstone to match the structure. 


it was carried out by the Cultural 
Resources Conservation Initiative along 
with the Archaeological Survey of india 
(ASI) and the state Archaelogical 
department. 


The Lakhpat Gurdwara, as it is 


known, is a thikana (seat) of the Udasi sect, 


established by Guru Nanak’s son, Baba 


- . Srichand in the 16th century. It is here that 


Guru Nanak stayed during his journey to 
and from Mecca by sea and land and his 
host's descendants decided to preserve it. 


The sanctum sanctorum is a 
palanquin-like structure made of glass and 
wood, believed to have been used by the: 


Guru, It now has his picture and a pair of 


wooden slippers, believed to be his, 
worshipped and revered by the Sikhs, and 


. a Granth Sahib. The restoration has left 


all this untouched; even the scribble on the 
walls, apparently, in Gurmukhi, is as it was. 
"Many of us did not even know of its 
existence", says a sevak. 


Several ‘Sikhs from Bharuch and 
Vadodara and Kutch have settled here in 


service of the Guru. They cook, clean, 
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-worship and maintain the place. "Drink this - 


: water”, one of them A a The water is 


surprisingly sweet, unlike the rest of. the 
desert where all underground: aquifers 


have salty water. 


“This comes from a weil as are as 


"the haveli, which is why we believe this 


N 


place is sacred", says an older member 
_.of the sect. 


The restoration demostrates a 
sophasticated holistic understanding of 


both the technical and social aspects of. 


conservation process and practice, thus 


_ - retaining the buildings historic character. 


Most significantly, the emphasis on 
evolving and empowering the community 
ensures the long-term survival of the 
historic building and its associated cultural 


| traditions. Local youth were trained to use - 


~ 


indigenous material in conservation. 


In its sétting amid the golden stanc 
ground, this Gurdwara is regarded as th. 
Golden Temple of desert, revered event 
the personnel of the Border security Forc 
who regularly came here to pay obesiance 


Once a flourishing port, Lakhpat 


“the last town at the western tip of Indi: 


bordering Pakistan, at the junction of Kc 
Creek and Rann of Kutch. 


After a short period’ of prosperitya 


_ Lakhpatlost its maritime significance in Al 


1851, when the Sindhu (naus change 


course. 


It is deserted igday though once. 


- had a population of 15,000: Yet it is st 
-` considered a leveller of faiths. Besides th 


Gurdwara, an ancient temple. and . 
mosque existes at the site.@ 


` [Courtesy: Times of India, Ahmedabaw 
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mSSISTING Shale VICTIMS] 


K.T. Thomas* 


— 


Social concern for crime victims is 


‘owing. The trend first established itself 


Mterhuman rights became a serious . 


Jbject nearly five decades ago, and the 
nited Nations General Assembly, passed 
declaration iñ November 1985. Indian 
durts have responded to a problem of 


Jccour to’ victims in measurable terms. ' 
The Supreme Court made a 


‘commendation in 1998 (Gujarat State vs 
ujarat High Court) to the Centre that a 
w be-made for setting apart a portion of 
€ wages earned by convicted persons 
ær payment as compensation to deserving 


mrisoners concerned..The court also 


rected that wages be paid ‘to every p 


«ormer Judge, Supreme Court of india. 


z convict for the wok done by him or her at 
the same rate at whhich a worker is paid - 
outside the jail under the Minimum Wages 

Act.. 


The Fatal Accidents Act of 1885 | 
-empowered the dependents of a person. 


killed in an accident to claim damages from =~ 
__ the offenders. Though one of the smallest 


enactments - containing just three 
provisions - it opened up a wide vista. 
Even without the Fatal Accidents Act, the | 
common law of England provided for such 
a remedy to the victims and their- 
dependents. The principle was made 
applicable in India through the law of Torts. 


Some important improvements 
have come about in recent years for 
ameliorating the plight of victims of 


Offences. One of them is legal obligation 


of the police to furnish a copy of the first 
information report (FIR) to the complainant 
free of cost. Of course, in practice, this 
provision is observed mere in the breach. 


Another is the victim's right to 


‘engage an advocate’ to assist the 


prosecution. In addition, the victim can 
intervene as a party when thé accused . 
moves for bail. Finally, he has the right to` 

Challenge the order of the trial court before 
a sessions court by filing a revision petition. 


The most significant legal remedy for 
helping victims of a crime is Section 357 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, which 


_ ' empowers a court to order compensation - 
ctims of the offences committed by the 


for any loss or injury caused by the 
offence. This amount has to be recovered 
rom the fi ne, ‘which would be part of the 
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_ sentence. However, when any fine is 


imposed as any part of the sentence, the. 


court is empowered to order the accused 


to pay compensation to the person who — 


-has suffered any loss or injury because of 


that offence: The only difficulty is that when’ 


the fine amount is not paid by the accused 
or when the compensation ordered is not 


paid by.the accused, it is an uphill task for 


the.court to recover it from the properties 
of the accused. l 


The Madras High. Court decided in 
-1997 (in Arjuman vs State) that the court 


. had to determine the ‘quantum. of 


‘compensation by taking into consideration 

the nature of crime, the manner in which it 
‘was comitted and the fairness of the 
: amount claimed by the victims, and above 
all the ability of the accused to pay. The 
last mentioned could render the provision 
a mirage because there are a large 
number of cases in which the offenders 
are too poor to pay. : 


There i is another set of victims whom 
the law does not care for, nor does society 
show any consideration to: the wife and 
children of those convicted for serious 
offences and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. The convict's wife lives like 
a widow even when her husband is alive, 
and the children are nearly orphans when 
their father is alive. Apart from being 
deprived of a source of livelihood, they are 
virtually ostracised from society. This is 
pene if one considers that they had not 


. 
~ 


committed any offence. When we speak 
of victims, it is very unfortunate that these. 


` real victims are- neither counted for. 


countenanced. 


Lastly, there are those wrongfully 
implicated in a crime and are punished by 


- lower courts, but are acquited by superior 


courts. When | was a judge of the Kerala 
High Court, | dealt with a case where four 


. police officers were convicted for the 
’ murder of a Sub- -Inspector and sentenced 


to life imprisonment. They remained in jail - 


until the High Court passed its verdict in 
appeal after about five years, when it was 
_ found that the Sub-Inspector had not been 
-_ murdered but had only committed suicide! i 


The police offi icers and their kin were l 


_ the worst victims of an occurrence in . 
- which they had been framed. No effort is 


normally made to wipe the tears of such 


. victims. 


Sir Winston Churchill once sean that 
the degree of civilisation of a country is to 
be measured by the care and attention 
paid to prisoners languishing ints jails. 
When he said this, may eyebrows were 


raised. Now the new perception of 


victimology that has founded favour in 
many parts of the world should transform 
the situation so that the level of civilisation — 
and enlightment is measured with an 
enlightened mind, different from the . 
narrow tunnel vision that dominated 
thinking on this until recently. i 


~t + 


This article is based on author's augural address on November 18, 2004, at the Fourth Biennial and first International 
Conference of the Indian Society of Victimology held at ve Manonmaniain Sundaranar eae Tirunelveli. 
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CONSTITUTION, 
PARLIAMENT AND THE 
PEOPLE 





Somnath Chatterjee* . 


The decision to adopt a 
parliamentary system of governrnent for 
free India was a well-considered one. Our 


founding fathers were convinced that given 


India's pluralism and heterogeneity, only 
~- the parliamentary system could hold the 
- country together while providing sufficient 
space for its diversities to co-exist. The 
over-riding consideration was to ensure 
the centrality ofour people in the political 
-processes of the country. A plain reading 
of the Preamble to our Constitution 
reinforces this centrality. 


Over the years, we have found we 
*10 term CPI(M), Member of Parliament, Barrister-at-law, 
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have not been able to honour many of the 
commitments made to our people through 
the Constitution. Aberrations and 
distortions have taken place in the 
functioning not only of the state but also of 
the political and administrative systems. 
As a result, large sections of the people 
are unable to enjoy even the minimum 
rights the Constitution contemplated for 
them. Problems like poverty, illitracy, child 


- mortality, lack of job opportunities for 


young people, non-availability of pure 
drinking water In many areas, and lack of 
health care have undermined the 
importance of freedom for the people. 


= Everyone who observes India _ 
believes it has immense possibilities and 


. potential, but its natural development is not 


taking place because its political and 
administrative structures have not been 


demonstrating the desired level of 


commitment to the ideas and objectives 
espoused by our founding fathers and 
enshrined in our Constitution. Our 
performance over nearly six decades of 
freedom still leaves much to he desired. 


The country's strength lies in its-unity 
in diversity. Secularism cannot be mere 
jargon or a paper provision of the 
Constitution. The mixing of religion with 
politics has disturbed the even tempo of 
our national life. Tolerance, which is the 
basic postulate of all religions (as all sane 
people understand them), is now being 
replaced by feelings of animosity affecting 


_ the unity of the people. Activities in the 


name of religion are creating a communal 
divide among the people. There are well- 


and jrade unionist, is Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
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calcfflated efforts. to emphasise the 
‘differences’ between people on the basis 
of their caste, language, religion, and ` 
customs, instead of highlighting the 
commonality and unity between them. 


Politics is fast becoming a game of 
‘economic offenders, mafias, religious - 


fariatics, and fundamentalists. The - 


degeneration of the electoral system as a 

result of illegal and immoral practices used - 
for winning elections has been corroding _ 
. the true representative and democratic _ 
character of our polity. 


In the. absence of political will, 
recommendations made by different . 


committees for electoral reform remain . 


_unimplemented. Unless we are ‘able to.. 

eliminate the nexus between politics and 
crime and also between politics and 
_ religion, the country is in danger of losing» 
its identity. . 


The unbalanced distribution. a 
powers between the Centre and the States. 
has resulted in an uneven development of 
_ the country. In a country like India with 

myriads of problems, with the unequal 
. development of different States,.with areas - 
having specific regional problems not 
common to the country as a whole, with | 
special urges and aspirations of different — 
groups of people, it is essential that the 


true spirit of federalism should pervade our: ; 


| “constitutional: set-up. It is imperative that. 
meaningful and effective autonomy should 


_ be given to. the States so that they can | 


frame their own policies, raise their own. 


"resources, and make their own laws-to `: 


meet their particular needs according to 
their capacity. 


Ours is a pluralistic society and a 


true federal structure is necessary to 


reconcile the urges and aspirations of the 
people and for the maintenance of national . 


-unity and integrity. That can only be ~~ 
achieved if the Centre and the States 
-consider themselves partners inthe _ 

_ important`task of nation building and _ 
providing the wherewithal to the people. 


The lack of accountability in 


governing institutions and individuals is a 


great bane. The other major deficiency is 
the lack of transparency in the decision-: 


making processes. An impression. has 
. «gained ground that criminals with recourse 


to resources and influence can remain out - 
of the reach of legal processes. There is _ 
a question mark also about the -proper.. 


enforcement of our criminal justice | 
‘system. It is only through commitment to | 


constitutional objectives that we can bring p 


probity back into the- system. ` 


There is no better alternative. E 
parliamentary democracy. with adult 


... franchise and a federal'set-up. Parliament 


symbolises the ethos of our country. -It: 


“mirrors the country, as a. whole. It. 
". embodies and articulates the. urges and. 
_ -aspirations of the people, Over the years... 
Parliament has come to'be identified, both __- 
in theory and practice, as-the pivot of our 
' polit- ical system. The responsibility for `- 
' providing direction, momentum, and. .- 
- institutions for social engineering has been 
with our Parliament. | 
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The House of the People - the Lok 


Sabha - is the highest body in our country, 
the most important people's forum under 
our constitutional set- up. The voice of the 


people, their problems, their demands, 


their urges and aspirations are expected 
to find articulation In Parliament through 
its Members. The basis of parliamentary 


democracy is accountability of the’ 


government of the day to the people of the 


country. Their representatives are elected. 


to Parliament and it is through them that 
accountability is to be enforced. 


_ It is essential that Members. of 
Parliament should function in a manner 


“that compels the government of the day 


to discharge its responsibility te the people 
and govern in a responsible and 
transparent manner. A vigilant Parliament, 
like a vigilant Press, provides a safeguard 
for democracy - preventing it from 
degenerating into a dictatorship. Ultimately, 


the justification for all public institutions lies . 
in their ability to respond to the needs of 


the peopie and solve their problems. 
: To be effective, Parliament has to 


function in a disciplined and organised | 


manner, as a living institution. A huge sum 
of money is spent on it. Its proper 


functioning not only ensures due utilisation — 


of funds provided-by the people, it makes 
the functioning result-oriented. Intelligent 


intervention, even interruptions and 
humorous repartees, make the functioning. 


of Parliament more interesting. But what 
has unfortunately been seen in recent 
yea: » is that there are sometimes attempts 
to disturb the proceedings of the Houses 


- problems, 


_of Parliament by recourse to. lungpower 


and, in some cases, muscle power. This 


interferes with the due functioning of 


Parliamentand seriously affects its image. 


it results in the loss of its credibility and 


effectiveness as the most important public 
forum i in the country. 


The peoplé should have the 
opportunity to know how their 
representatives are functioning in 
Parliament. Here the role of the media is’ 
extremely. important. Without a vigilant, 
fearless, and responsible Press seeking 
to inform the people about deliberations in 
the House that deal with their issues and 
the people will remain 
uninformed. The parliamentary system of 
governance will be greatly strengthened by 
more active participation of the peopie in . 
public affairs - which can be generated 
adequately through factual reports. 
provided to them. 


Stopping the sittings of the Hise 
on account of what are perceived to be 
important issues is totally counter- 
productive. Unfortunately, a feeling has 


‘developed among political parties. that 
‘interruption of Parliament's proceedings 


and ultimately its pre- mature adjournment 


_ will establish the importance of a subject 


or issue agitating one or another of the 
parties. Obstructing - Parliament's 


functioning should be equated with an 


expression of lack of confidence in the 
parliamentary system itself - if not as a 
declaration of war on the people of the 
country. Unfortunately, almost all the major 
political parties and even the smaller ones 
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share this belief and attitude. 


The elected representatives of the | 


people have a solemn responsibility not 
“merely to their electors but to the nation 
as a whole. There has been tremendous 
public criticism of Members of Parliament 
on account of what is perceived to be their 
irresponsible behaviour. Such criticism 
may degenerate into a resolve to change 
the system itself. This will be disastrous 
for the country. Thus Members of 


Parliament and political.parties have a _ 


great responsibdity to the people as a 
whole to maintain the decorum and 
decency of the parliamentary institution. 


‘Although elaborate provisions have 
been made to enforce the accountability 
of the Government and to voice the 
people's grievances and problems, in 
practice the effectiveness of the provisions 
gets‘stultified if Members of Parliament do 
not or-cannot provide an active link between 
the people and the institution by not being 


sufficiently equipped to discharge. their- 
obligation, or because of their parties’ 


policies or programmes. 


The composition of the Lok. Sabha 
and other legislatures has become an 
important and urgent issue. The success 
of the parliamentary system depends not 
only on the proper and. transparent 
functioning of political parties based on 


their programmes and manifestos butalso . 


upon effective representation by persons 


_ of competence, commitment, and probity. 


| The near-riotous scenes some- 
times witnessed in our legislatures, - 


~ including the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 


Sabha, bring shame to the great 
institutions and those who constitute 
them. They shake the faith of the people 
in the system itself, a development that has 
the inherent potential to weaken our 
democratic set-up. Large sections of the 
people are greatly worried about the nexus 
between crime and politics as well as with 
administration in the country. The nexus 


‘between crime and politics has to be ` 
-ended and essential electoral reforms 


should include making provision for 
securing due representation si A sections 
of the people. 


There is a very bie: demand | to 
provide for at least one-third reservation 


_ for women in Parliament and legislatures. 


such reservation is working well in 
panchayat and zilia boards and should be. 
extended to legislative bodies as well. It 
will not only enable proper and adequate - 
representation to those who constitute 


_nearly half the country's population. It will 


greatly accelerate the emancipation of our 


-= women and will provide them with tHe spirit 


of comrffltment, self- confidence, and 
achievement. | hope India’s political parties 
will take the. necessary initiative in this 
matter. m 


(This article is based on his Bhim Sen 
Sachar Memoria! Lecture delivered in New Delhi 


on December 1, 2004.) 
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Saleem Kidwai 


- We, Indians, are ` quite 


-Magnanimous in paying tributes to 


departed souls. Public meetings are 
organised: quite often to commemorate 


martyrs of freedom. The careers and ` 


contributions of leading freedom fighters 
are highlighted frequently through mass 
media and books. Proposals are made to 
- set-up memorials in various corners of the 
country. Handsome tributes are paid even 
to second rank leaders. But alas! no one 
- pays any tributes or even remembers 
Maulana Mohammad Ali-Jauhar, whose 
contribution. to the freedom struggle was 
second only to no one else's. At the public 
meetings, no one recalls the unique and 


| MOHAMMAD ALI | 
| A FORGOTTEN PATRIOT 
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historic role played by the great leader in 
the freedom movement. In the ever- 
increasing literature on national struggle, 
one rarely comes across the name of 


`. Mohammad Ali. There has been an 


unfortunate tendency to completely ignore 


- the great and unforgettable contribution of © 


this illustrious son of India. 


l Raisul-Ahrar Maulana Mohammad 
Ali Jauhar (1878-1931 ) was indeed among 
the very few known for fearless and . 
selfless leadership and devotion to the 
cause of freedom. The name of Mohd. Ali, 
when he lived, had the power to rally round 
it forty crores.of people in the undivided 
sub-continent. It was a name which 
wasadored by the high and the low alike 
and was hailed by gréat leaders, writers, 


journalists and critics at a time of great. 


crisis. He was thé first political leader of 


. India who was tried for sedition and who 


openly planned to make the Britons quit 


_ India. It was he who transformed the 


complacent group of the Congressites into 
a thundering organisation and made the 
indian National Congress a forum fora. 


‘united Hindustani nation. It was he who 


shook the Muslims and inspired them with 


- the passion for freedom. It was he who 
- raised Gandhi to the position of a Mahatma 


and got him accepted as the spirit behind 
Hindu-Muslim unity. It was he who made 
Jawaharlal Nehru secretary of the All India ~ 
Congress Committee during his 


‘Presidentship.-It was he who had the 
= proud distinction of presiding over the 
-= sessions of the Indian National Congress, 


the Muslim League and the Khilafat 
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Conference. 
. God-fearing - 


Mohammad Ali was born on 12 pesmet 
1878 in a respectable and cultured Muslim 


family at Rampur and died on January 3, | 
) - activities. Soon, he made himself quite - 
' popular and distinguished: himself as a 


-1931, in London. Mohammad Ali was not 

. born with a silver spoon in his mouth. His 
- father Abdul Ali Khan expired when 
- Mohammad Ali was a mere infant. His elder 
brothers were in the preliminary stages of 


education. The entire responsibility of 


bringing him up devolved upon the young 
- widow. Mohammad Ali's mother (popularly 
known as 'Bi Amman’) rose to the 


occasion and.with all her motherly love and . 


care, she inspired her son with a spirit of 
truthfulness, honesty and devotion to God. 
_ Mohammad Ali's life, from cradle to grave, 


‘demonstrates what a profound and lasting 


_. impact the religious instruction and training 
received at the mother's lap can produce 


- in young minds. That is why throughout - 
his life Mohammad Ali continued to fear 
God. And because he feared God Almighty. 


above, he feared none down below. 


Mohammad Ali's mother was deeply | 


religious, she was also farsighted and 


© enlightened. She sent-her son first to 


- Bareilly and then to’ Aligarh for studies, 
'though orthodox Muslims were -deadly 
- against English education in those days. 


- - She was perhaps the first Muslim woman 


inthe town who sent her boy for education 
in English. For her it meant strong 
opposition from the uncle of the boy; for 
the boy it meant the none-too-welcome title 
ofan "infidel. 3 l 


. students of his. own age... 


Brilliant Debator l 


. At M.A. O. College Aligarh, under the 
brotherly supervision and patronage of his 
elder brother, Shaukat Ali, Mohammad Ali _ 
took keen interest in extracurricular 


brilliant debator, poet and writer. He was 


stili attached to activities: other than 


academic as has been described by Sir - 
Mohammad Yaqub, one of his friends. 


. “Rarely the text books had been seen in 


the hands of Mohammad Ali but generous 


_ nature had blessed him with a brilliant brain 


and intelligence." Another schoolmate 
Syed Sajjad Haider, Hecpueerng his 


| student days, said: 


"When joined the 9th standard in 
M. A. 0. Collegiate School at Aligarh, 


_ Shaukat Ali Khan had his younger brother 


Mohammad Ali with him. The boy was 


-intelligent in the class-room, but outside 


became quarrelsome in a good natured 


_ manner and was reputed tobe a regular ` 
all-rounder. Mohammad Ali in his limited . 


world was a dominant figure among the 
. He was . 
prominent for his English. We both after 
passing the entrance examination joined 
college, and this was the place from where — 
Mohammad Ali got the qualities of 

independent thinking and working..He _ 
generally used to differ with the professors 
and. spoke in the union on topics which 


irritated them. His speeches were forceful, . . 
- the language plain.and very impressive for. 

-a young man of his age." In short, as a 
-- -student in the active Aligarh of those days ` 
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Mohammad Ali was fully alert and alive and 


participated in every sphere of college life." _ 


-In the classroom he was intelligent: 
- -and brilliant. In-the students union he was 


the best speaker and a forceful debator, a 
- promising writer and a poet of standing. 


_. ‘He gave full ex-pression to his radical - 


‘views in the college debates much to the 


‘embarrassment of the European staff of | 


his almainater as well as the British 


Government. We came to be known asa: > ~ 


revolutionary. lle was also a well-known 
figure in the cricket and football teams in 
the college: With such a bright career 
Mohammad Ali appeared for graduation. 


He obtained his B.A. degree at the age of — 


18, topping the list of successful 
‘candidates in the Allahabad University 
- {which in those days examined the alumni 
of all UP Colleges) and, thus brought credit 
and fame not only to himself but to his alma 


. Mater. 


At Oxford . 
After his grand success Mohammad 


Honours Degree in Modern History. At the 
behest of his "Big Brother’ Mohammad Ali 


‘had also attempted to enter the much- - 
coveted Indian Civil Service. However, © 
"providence had earmarked him for a nobler . 
task than to be merely a member of the: - 
‘L.C.S. The result was that he could not . 
` - pass it. During the course of his stay at 
Oxford, Mohammad Ali preferred to devote - 


- Most of his time in going through the pages 


. Of history and literature and with the - 


” patriotic spirit which he imbibed at Aligarh, 
' endeavoured to acquire more of such - 
' knowledge as would prepare him for his 
destined life. His failure at the 1.C.S. 


examination was, however, going to be the 


_ precursor of a career of Mohammad Ali 
which would enable him to leave indelible 


marks of his greatness on the sands of 


_.time. After four years in England 


Mohammad retumed back to India in 1902. - 


| On return to India, Mohammad Ali, . 
in his quest for work turned first of all at. 


his first love Aligarh. He offered his services 


as a professor to his college. His 


j -application was ‘strongly opposed by the 
‘principal, Sir Theodore Morrison, who 
“though recognising Mohammad Ali's 
~ abilities and qualifications, did not consider 
it safe to have a man of his independent 
character. and spirit on the staff of the 


college. However, ‘there was no scarcity 
of Government jobs for the Aligarhians and 
there could have been none particularly for 


~. a brillant youth of Mohammad Ali's calibre. 


| '. The Rampur state authorities lost no time 
Ali went to England for higherstudies and. 


joined Oxford. At Oxford, he took an ~ 


in inviting hirn to serve his fatherland. He 


was appointed chief educational officer. But 
- he had to leave the service because of 


palace intrigues within a year. The he joined . 
the Baroda State. For about seven years 


‘he served that state as opium officer and = _— 


as commissionerof Navsari with a 
devotion and distinction which won him the . 


confidence of the ruler of Baroda State. 
Fish out of water 


With his abilities -as a thinker and 


writer and his dreams of service to his _ _ 
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people, Mohammad Ali found himself like - 
- a fish out of water in a pricely state. 
- Despite his preoccupation with his official ` 


duties, he managed time to contribute 


articles on topics of public interest to 


newspapers arid. periodicals: At last, he 


made a momentous decision to become . 
a journalist. This was a serious departure: 


especially for a comfortable district officer, 


‘who had no special claim or training to . 


venture on this hazardous profession. 


Nevertheless, nature had endowed him 


with extraordinary abilies for journalism. 
Mohammad Ali decided: to switch over to 
. journalism. because he felt, under the 
- circumstances, this was the only way to 
-serve his country. In. his complete 
autobiography, My Life: A Fragment 
_ Mohammad Ali writes: "The reason which 


` so irresistably impelled me to make to — 


_ journalism was that the affairs of my 
country at the juncture made it the only 
avenue: through which. | could prove any 


appreciable use", In 1991 began his- 
journalistic career at Calcutta - the seat of — 


Imperial Government. He started the 
“Comrade” - Comrade of all and partisan 


to none’, as he a it in the very first, 


editorial. 
The Comrade 


Borni in abject poverty, the Comrade 
took the journalistic world of India by storm. 
it was hailed as the new. star in the. 


firmament of Indian journalism. It criticized - 
. the British Government with.characterstic - 


frankness. Because of its. bold views, 


flawless language and thought, the. 
, Comrade soon Ha AmE a fronit-rank argan, 


throughout the country Through the paper, 
which was an English weekly; Mohammad 
Ali sought to bring the Hindus and the - 
Muslims together. To quote from the first- 


editorial of the Comrade, "We deeply feel . 
. many hazards ofi increasing controversy, 


between races and races, creeds and — 
creeds and earnestly desire.a better 


understanding between the contending .. 
_ elements of the body-politic of India." ` 


He also edited the paper Hamdard, 


which was ‘in Urdu daily started in 1914 __- 
- from Delhi. Realising that it was ‘not. — 


enough to fight with the pen alone, 
Mohammad Ali came out in the fields and - 


` joined the ranks. He was interned in 1945 — 


for five years. After his releasein 1919, he 


joined the Indian National Congress. He. -: 


collaborated with Mahatma Gandhi during 


- the Non-Cooperation Movement and 


founded Jamia Millia-islamia. in 1921, he. 


received a heavy sentence for spreading — | 
sedition. Presidentship of the Muslim. — 


League, the Khilafat Conference and the. 
Indian National Congress came ọne aner 
another. 


Devotion to Gandhi 


- To understand and appreciate the ` 
signif cance,of Mohammad Ali's invaluable 
contribution, it is pertinent to keep i in-view 


+ general conditions in-India before the Nn- 


Cooperation Movement. Atrocities in 


recruitment campaign, soaring prices, 


insults and hardships and’filled the people 
of: India with rage. The arragance of the 


= victor and the rejecting of the solemn 
pledges eymianen in VIRG massacre of 


A- 
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Jallianwala Bagh. The task before the 
Indian leaders was to link up various 
currents and direct them into a single 
unified anti-imperialistic struggle. 
Mohammad Ali made notable contribution 
in unifying those currents. He played a vital 
role in cementing different.segments of 
society. He was farsighted enough to 
realise that India could not achieve 
independence’ until the two major 
communities unite and fight under one 
banner. He worked ceaselessly for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He had a firm base in his 
community. Such.was his popularity 
among the Muslim masses that the bulk 
of Muslims joined the Indian National 


_~ Congress en bloc. This. was the greatest 


achievement of Mohd: Ali that he 
transformed the Congress into a truly 
mass national organisation. It was mainly 
due to his tireless efforts that the Muslim 
massed accepted Gandhi's leadership. 


Through his daily Hamdard he 
introduced Gandhiji to Urdu reading public 
and lavished praises on him as a "general 
- fighting for right and truth” and the "young 


man in whom India takes pride." At the 
public meetings and Khilafat conferences, 


he praised Gandhi as a "great soul whose 
advent in Indian politics brought a great 
‘revolution. The spirit of Indian politics 
greatly changed since the coming of 
Mahatma. Like our General, we are 
engaged in a war unto death." Such 
remarks greatly elevated Gandhiji toa very 
high and enviable position in the eyes of 


_. enthusiastic Muslims. Consequently, there 


emerged an image of Gandhi as the first 


(29) 


Hindu leader who commanded the 
allegiance of the tallest-Muslim leaders 
which evoked similar response from non- 
Muslims also. It is evident that Mohammad 
Ali had successfully linked up Hindus and 
Muslims for a revolutionary struggle. He 
then undertook a tour of the whole country 
with Gandhiji and his brother Shaukat Ali. 
This trio constituted the most effective and 
popular leadership. Everywhere they were 
received with mass ovation. Mohammad 
Ali's fiery speeches which were full of 
sincerity, sentiments and emotions 
appealed to the millions who listened to 
them and became zealous supporters of 
the Non-Cooperation Movement. Ei 


Boycott of colleges and schools 


The most hotly contested item of the 
Non-Cooperation Movement, (boycott of 
national institutions) opposed with full ` 
force by stalwarts like C.R. Das, Jinnah, 
M.M. Malaviya, Lajpat Rai etc., even after 
the Calcutta Congress, was taken up by 
Mohammad Ali. With Mahatma Gandhi and _ 
Shaukat Ali, he visited his alma mater to 
persuade young Aligarh students to join the 
Non-Cooperation Movement. His speech 


_in the College Student's Union set the 


college ablaze. After his emotional speech 
the proposition to give up studies was 
carried by a majority. Hundreds of young 


. students of MAO College headed by the 


Union President responded to his call and 
joined the movement. It was the first 
student response to the call of Non- 
Cooperation. It was the first time that 
students, as a body, were. drawn into 
national struggle. Among the leaders, 
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Mohammad Ali alone struck to Aligarh and. 
faced single-handed the attacks of his 
opponents. The victory at Aligarh 
undoubtedly gave additional vigour to the 
movement. It was a historic event whose 
credit goes to Mohammad Ali. 


in 1921, Mohammad Ali received a | 


heavy sentence for spreading sedition and 
dissatisfaction in-the Indian Army. 
Mohammad Ali's speech during the 
Karachi trial became historic for its militant 
fervour and its defiant challenge to the 
government of the day. 


At Amritsar Congress 


The stedfast and sacrifices had 
endeared Mohammad Ali to all-sections 
of people. Even common men, both 
Hindus and Muslims, loved him and visited | 


him during his internment. This love and . 


respect found full expression at the 
Amritsar Congress. In recognition to 
Mohammad Ali's great. services and 
supreme sacrifices rendered to the 
national cause, he was elected as the 
Congress President. This was the 
-greatest national honour. In his presidential 
address delivered at the annual Congress 
session at Coconada in 1923, 
Mohammad Ali advocated nation- alistic 
policy. He made an eloquent plea for 


Hindu-Muslim unity. He declared: "One _ 


thing is certain, and it is this, that neither. 
can the Hindus exterminate the- 
Musalmans today nor can the Musalmans 
get rid of the Hindus. If they cannot get rid 
of one another the only thing to do is to 
settle down to cooperate with one another 
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.. and while the Musalmans must remove 
all doubts from the Hindu mind about their 
desire for swaraj for its own sake and their 
readiness to resist all foreign aggression, 
the Hindus must similarly remove from the 
Muslim mind all apprehensions that the ~ 
Hindu majority is synonymous with Muslim 
servitude...... without a proper and lasting 


‘settlement of this question (Hindu-Muslim 
' unity) we can effect nothing." ) 


AS Congress President Mohammad 
Ali, along with Maulana Azad succeeded 
in bringing about a reconciliation between 
the prochangers and no-changers, the two 
warring groups over the issue of council 
entry and thus saved the Congress from 
split. He recognised the talents of young 
Jawaharlal Nehru and selected him as his 
chief aide and appointed him as the 
General Secretary of the Congress despite 
Nehru's reluctance. Mohammad Ali was 
thus instrumental in making Jawaharlal 
Nehru an all India figure and had great 
affection for him while Nehru held 
Mohammad Ali in highest esteem. 


= Mohamrnad Ali caried out incessant 
struggle for Hindu-Muslim unity. He fired the: 
imagination of his countrymen and won 
their allegiance to the cause he had given 
them. He wrote: "I had long been convinced 
that there in this country of hundreds of - 
millions of human-beings, intensely 
attached to religion, and yet infinitely split 
up into communities, sects and 


` denominations, providence has created for 


us the mission of solving a unique problem 
and working out a new synthesis. It is 
nothing less than Federation of Faiths. The 
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_ lines of cleavage are too deeply marked: 
to permit a unity other than federal and yet - 


the cleavage is not territorial or racial in 
character but religious (My Life: A 
Fragment, page 35). Itis to this synthesis 
that one must look for an explanation of 
Mohammad Ali's life and work. 


Pan-lslamism or unity of the Muslim 
world was another cause very dear to 
Mohammad Ali. He had an intense desire 


for the solidification of Muslim fraternity. 


_ But his stand was different from the die- 
hard champions of communalism and 
reaction. According to Mahatma, Gandhi 
‘Mohammad Ali's Pan-Islamism: was not 
anti-Hindu." 


islam and India 


For Mohammad Ali Islam and India 


were in no way antithetic..They only. 


indicated two equally important spheres of 
action. There was no contradiction or 
basic conflict if being a good Muslim and 
in being a good Indian. He once said: 
"Where God commands | am a Muslim 
‘first, a Muslim second and a Muslim last, 
and nothing but a Muslim. But where India 
is concerned, lam an Indian first, an Indian 


second and an Indian last." According to ` 


© him Muslimness did not in any way nullify 
Indianness. India was one circle in which 
he moved: he worked and died for it. Islam 
was another circle in which he moved: he 
worked and died. Living in one circle, if he 
found that his brethren in the other were in 
trouble, it gave him the same pains as if 


ks own child were on death bed. He 


harmoniously blended his love for Islam 


and his love for India. 


-= Mohammad Ali parted company with 
the Congress in 1928 on account of-the 
adoption of Nehru Report which had 
recommended dominion status and not 
complete independence for India. In a 
characteristic parody of the words used 
by Government street-criers to announce 
the dual sovereignty of India before notifying. 
any Government order, Mohammad Ali 


- said, “under the proposed regime of the 


Nehru scheme of Mr. Gandhi the 
Government street-criers will announce 
the new dual sovereignty of India by 
declaring the formula, "Khalq Khuda Ki, 
Mulk British.Ka, Hukum Mahasabha 
Bahadur Ka" (People belong to God, 
Country belongs to the British, 


' Government belongs to the Hindu 


Mahasabha Bahadur). He became a bitter 
critic of the Congress leadership and- 


accused it of being pro-Hindu. Presiding 


at a public meeting in 1930 Mohammad 
Ali alleged: "Mr. Gandhi is working under 


` the influence of communalist Hindu ~ 


Mahasabha. He is fighting for the _ 
supremacy of Hinduism and the 
subversion of Muslims.” 


He further charged:. "The 
Musaimans have been oppressed and 
persecuted by the excesses of the Hindu 


- majority in the last ten years but Mr. Gandhi 


never tried too improve matters or — 
condemn Hindu terrorism against 
Muslims. He never denounced the 


movements of Suddi and Sanghthan 
: which openly and clearly aimed at | 


annihilation of Muslims and Islam in India.” ` 
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Love for country . 


Nevertheless Mohammad Ali 


retained his love for the country. He 
earnestly believed in the freedom of India. 
His heroic fight for freedom continued with 
growing years and failing health. His fast 
act of service to his motherland was his 
participation in the Round Table 
Conference at London. The old man who 
-= was suffering from a dozen serious 
diseases got himself transported on a 
stretcher to.the ship and went seven 


‘thousand miles of land and sea to secure _ 


India's freedom. Sick in body, unable even 
to stand on his feet, sitting in a chair 
Mohammad Ali made in the plensary 
session the last and the best speech of 


his: career. It was in the course of his. 
historic speech that he uttered the — 
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memorable words: "| don't want to return 


to a slave country. Give my country 


independence or. give me a grave here.” 
His prophetic words came out to be true. 
The British Government did not give 
freedom to India but Mohammad Ali won a 
grave in a free country. He died in London 
on January 4, 1931 within four weeks of 


. this memorable speech. He was buried at 


the foot of the grave of prophets of old in 
Jerusalem. 


Mohammad Ali belonged to thatrare 
band of men who suffer and die so that 


-others may live in freedom and happiness. | 
‘It is really ironical that today no one 


remembers this great soul of India who had 
dedicated his entire life to the cause of 
freedom. Are we Indians an ungrateful 
nation? W 7 


-= NEHRU'S IDEOLOGICAL 





LEGACY 


V. Putin*® 


. This year marks 115-years since the: 


birth of this outstanding son and citizen of 
India. The name of Nehru is inseparably 
linked with the. struggle for. liberation of 
India, and for its coming into pemg as a 
- sovereign nation. 


Nehru was a true patriot. This thinker 


and outstanding humanist tried to achieve- 


nationa! freedom without abandoning the 


principles of Bemactacy and social 


progress. 


He was undoubtedly eadal his 


time, and in his ideas he locked to the 


future. His life credo was based on 


imperishable common human values, 
*President of Russia 
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which remain the guideline for building a 
safer and fairer world order. A world order 
that frees mankind from dangerous 
conflicts of ideology, national and religious 
intolerance. | 


He talked about the deep community 
between all countriés and peoples of the: 
world. This is why Nehru's legacy does not 
just belong to his own country, but to all of 


_ mankind. — 


Peace for Nehru was not just 
abstaining from war, but an active and 
positive approach to international relations. 
"We may seriously disagree, but we must 
refrain from wrathful attacks and 
condemnations,” he said. 


And it is no coincidence that Nehru 
was one of the initiators of Panchsheel- 
the five principles of peaceful coexistence 
into the international community. And the 
theory of the politics of non-alignment, 
which he put into practice,.is still 
relevant,and has become an important 
factor of international life. And the potential 
of non-alignment movement is far from 
exhausted. 


- _ The world has changed a great deal | 
since Nehru's times. The new century is 
often.called the era of globalisation. It 
brings, of course, unprecedented potential 
possibilities for economic and scientific 
progress, mutual enrichment of world 
cultures, and for the creation of decent 
living standards’. 


At the same time, it is extremely 
dangerous to attempt to rebuild modern 
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civilisation, which God has ‘created to be’ 


diverse and multi-faceted, according to the 


barracks principles of a unipolar wortd. And: ` 
the more insistent the authors and - ; 
- followers of these ideas are, the more . 
frequently humanity will: encounter. 
dangerous disproportions in economic. 
and social development. The more. will it 
encounter global threats. of international 


terrorism, organised crime and drug 
trafficking. The higher Will become the 


dangers of proliferation of weapons. of `.. 


mass destruction, along With the danger 
of these weapons falling into the hands of 
terrorists. 


Numerous regional conflicts will 


come to the surface. All these threats will 
increase, because ultimately, political and ` 
economic injustice liés at their base, and. ` 
- no dictatorship, especially in international a 
affairs, will solve, or has ever solved, such. 
problems, even if. this dictatorship is.. 
packaged i in a pretty wrapping of pseudo- 
democratic phraseology. In this case, it will 
not even be able to solve problems of a ` 
systematic nature, and on the contrary it `. 


will only worsen the situation. Only a 


balanced system of international law and: 


_the ability of the international community 


-'to ensure that these norms are adhered- 


-to by all nations of the world without 


exception can put us on the path towards - 
solving the difficult tasks that naan É 


_ faces. 


Naturally, itis not difficult to fi ght for | 


just norms and principles. It is far more 
difficult to learn them ourselves, to live by 


these principles ourselves. Of course, we, . 


' both Russia and India, just liké*our’ ~.. 
:partners in international affairs, shall cancel re 
“forget about this. ee aay 


Russia and India. are y proactive and x 


constructive participants in these. . 


processes. And we act here as: partnefs ne 
_with similar views who are making. ar: 
contribution to the development: ‘of ajust: 
_ world order. 


~ 
= 


Obviously, the centrat co-ordinating: | 
rolé. in drafting a collective response:to | 


l contemporary threats should belong to the 


UN: Itis a unique organisation embracing `, ; 


: the. entire world and has experience on m > 
acting at the global level. And we expecta : 


great.deal from the'UN Secretary- .. 
General's High-Level Panel on: Lag ee 


| Challenges and Reforms. 


It is difficult to agree with the claim 2 


. that the UN's institutions have become. ~. 


irrelevant. and cannot effectively react.to | 


“modern challenges. The validity ‘of the UN 
__. fflechanisrn is not at issue. At issue is.the | 


willingness of the Organisation's member” 


_. States to. wage a joint, resolute. fight for 


common ‘goals. sae 


Russia is ‘open: to sensible models - 
to. reform. the UN; in. particular the tte: 


expansion of the Security Council. 


'. However, any possible reforms of such’ an“ 


important system-forming institution must — 


A 


- be: conducted on the basis. of broad | 
consensus: eee N 


shall fepeat: Bere once again: ae. 
| Russia’ s principled position,is to‘support -. 
the candidacy of India as. a: future... 
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permañent member of the Security 
. Council. | believe that this right is evident 


in: your country's rapidly developing 


international. influence and economic 
` potential. Its independent foreign policy 
-based on the principles of the UN Charter 
confirms this. i 


in our view, regional international: E 
m structures have an important role. to play - 


in developing a safer and more just worid 


order. We weicome the establishment of | 
regional co-ordination and cooperation |. 


centres in Europe, Asia and on oier 


continents. f 
0O73 Russia plays a proactive role in 


implementing integration projects as part . 


of the CIS, Eurasec, and the Shanghai 


Cooperation Organisation. We closely — 


cooperate with the European Union in the 
interests of developing a united Pii 
without borders or new Berlin Walls. 


Russia is expanding its dialogue with 
ASEAN, with which it signed a political 


; ~declaration on partnership in the cause of. 
__ “peace and development in 2003. We play . 


a proactive role in the ASEAN regional 


_ Security forum and preparations are-being ` 


“made for-an agreement on economic 


cooperation. Russia is an interested 
/ < participant inthe. regional Asia-Pacifi IC . 


7 Economic ‘Cooperation forum. 


“AWecalso believe that. fonsbioe” 


i dn don between Russia, India and 


co- Operaticn is capable of becoming an 


we 


important factor in. the socio-economic. | 


-> “@hina:can-make.a crucial contribution to = -` 
: z global stability and progress. Our business. - 


4 


development of each of our countries. 


- Four years ago, while speaking in the 


Indian Parliament, |, on behalf of Russia, 
` > supported an Indian proposal to establish 


a collective front to combat terrorism. 


We highly value our cooperation with 
India in the fight against terrorism. We see 
it as our joint contribution to bolstering the 
global anti-terrorism coalition. Our two - 
countries which haste had serious 
encounters with terrorists’ crimes and 
experienced the pain of losses-have a’ 
common understanding of the essence 
and principles of anti-terrorism efforts. 


. There can be no double standards 
in relation to terror. Moreover, terrorism 
cannot and must not be used as an 
instrument in some enn games 
or interests. . 


in this sense, UN Security Council 


| Resolution 1566, which was adopted on © 


Russia's initiative, is extremely important. 
It obliges every state to bring terrorists, 


-their accomplices and sponsors to justice 
- without fail. | 


We.also take a principled view that 
terrorism cannot be identified with any 
particular religion or ethnic group. . 


..Such:attempts are a dangerous 


i mistaka , The terrorists and their backers 
-would gain from unleashing a conflict 


between clivilisations and religions, and 
setting nations against each other. 


- -We shall care for unity and inter-eth- 
nic accord and, if necessary, defend it’ And 


- those people who think that our states and 
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societies, which include. many diverse 
religious'and ethnic groups, can be weak- 
ened and split by setting off various parts 
against each other must know this. 
Russia and India have a particular 
role to play in solving the biggest problems 


facing the Islamic world today because of _ 
their huge number of Muslim communi- . 


ties, long involvement in Islamic history and 


-` culture, and. neighbouring leading Islamic 


states. The most important issues are the 


peace processes in Iraq, Afghanistan and . 


the Middle East. We are extremely con- 
cerned about the.continually, increasing 
violence in Iraq. And we are convinced that 
only the development of intra-lraqi dialogue 
aimed at achieving nationwide accord can 


stabilise the situation. Accord with regard ` 


to the main parameters of Iraq's future 
~ State set-up. We support the UN's efforts 
to normalise the situation in this country, 
and we supported Resolution 1556 that 
determines the timeframes for the politi- 
cal process in lraq. In adopting this reso- 
lution, we all worked from the premise that 
conditions for elections would be created 


and secured within this timeframe. How- - 


ever, we anxiously watch the continuing 
_ military clashes and increasing casualties. 
All this could put honest and democratic 


elections in lraq scheduled for early next . 


year under a serious question mark. Rus- 
sia is sincerely interested in the develop- 


ment of Afghanistan as a democratic, | 
united, independent and prosperous state | 


. free from terrorism and drugs’ and with a 


well-deserved place in. the international . 


community. 


At the same time, we are aware of 
the difficult conditions during the elections 


in Afghanistan. We proceed from the fact 


that for objective reasons they failed to 
establish a balanced account of the inter- 
ests of key political forces. We hope the 
foundations of broad support for the 


_ elected President will be laid during the 


formation of state power and government 
bodies. 

_ The 2005 spring parliamentary elec- 
tions will contribute to the formation of a . 
civil society in Afghanistan. 

As regards the situation in South 
Asia, we believe that the long period of ten- 
sion between India and Pakistan has ham- 
pered the solution of their problems and: 
joint counter-terrorism efforts. Therefore, 


today we welcome the development of a- 


comprehensive Indian-Pakistani dialogue. 
We consider it extremely important to bol- 
ster and promote new positive trends in 
Indian-Pakistani relations, trade and eco- 
nomic, sporting and cultural Links and trust 
between the countries. 

The Prime Minister and | discussed 
major infrastructure projects in the energy 


~- sphere, which can be implemented on a 


multilateral basis. Broadening-understand- 
ing between the two countries 


and advancing new initiatives to solve old 
problems, including the Kashmir issue, 
would correspond to the interests of South 
Asia, as well as world peace and security. 


-= Nehru's visit to the Soviet Union 
almost 50 years ago, in 1955, was a new 
"discovery of India”. We the foundation of 
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our friendship, co- operation and Strategic 
partnership. 


Broad public support is a powerful 


source of strength for the Russian-Indian _ 


partnership. | am convinced that Russia. 
and India have a kind of a national 
consensus to this ‘effect that allows us to 
strengthen every aspect of our partnership. 


We have not remained on the same 
level that existed in our relations with the 
former government. On the contrary, in the 
last few months we have taken some 
serious steps and created preconditions 
for a breakthrough in a number of important 
areas of co- operation. 


Evident positive steps have been 
made in Russo- Indian trade. Certainly, its 
current indices do not exhaust our 
potential. Neither Russia, nor India can be 


satisfied with the fact that bilateral trade . 


accounts for only 1.5 per cent of each 
partner's foreign trade turnover. Raw 
materials dominate bilateral trade on both 
sides. 


However, the situation is starting to 
change for, the better. We have already 
launched a number of major long-term 
initiatives, for instance, the Sakhalin-1 oil 
production project in Russia and the 
construction of the Kudankularn nuclear 


power plantin India. | believe thatthe future > 


of Russo-Indian economic ties lies in the 
spheres of investment Cooperation and 
the implementation of magr strategic 
projects. l 


Russian companies are ready to 
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participate in Indian programs to survey, 
produce and transport oil and gas, ;as well 
as to construct and modernise. power 


_ plants. ensure the security of railways and 


many nore projects. 


Russia, India and liran are 
implementing the genuinely strategic 
North-South international transport corridor 
projec:. It will have a significant impact on 
transcortation between Europe, South 
Asia and the Persian Gulf. This route may 
become a landmark in the economic and © 


integration architecture of the vast 


Eurastan region. 


Russia is ready to participate in other 
major regional infrastructure projects, 
such as the construction of pipelines, 
highways and railways. | am convinced 
that the implementation of these projects 
will pramote our economic approchement, 
political understanding and cooperation in 
many ther fields. During the talks with the 
indian leadership, we set another joint goal, 


' to expand trade in hi-tech products, to 


imprave forms and methods of co- 
operation in the investment sphere, and 
to bolster scientific-technical partnership 
in‘ such priority areas as space 
exploration, information technologies and 
communications. The Russo-Indian 
agreements signed during this visit are 
desigr ed to achieve this goal. 


_ _High'technologies-- computers, the 
Internet, satellite communications and fibre 
optics-are the driving force of globalisation. 
The more available they are to mankind,- 
the smaller the gap will be between the 
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` developed and developing countries.” 
- Accordingly, they will have fewer 


contradictions. 


| am convinced m the alee polar 
world of high technologies will help to 


balance the evolution of human civilisation. - 
Russia and India both have an- 


enormous potential to. develop together 
advanced technologies; including 
alternative technologies. | think that the 
future of our relations is in the development 
of the full-scale scientific and technical 
partnership. 


-Russo-Indian soopetation in the - 


| military-technical and military.spheres has 


acquired a new quality during the last ten. 


years. Russia is not simplysupplying India 
with armaments, military equipment and 
new technologies. We are becoming 
involved more and fflote in the joint 
development of new armaments. In the 
future, we might consider the co-ordinated 
entry of Russia and India onto the-global 
weapons market. - 


The armed forces of both countries 
ate acquiring new experience of joint 
- exercises last year's joint naval exercises 


in the Indian Ocean are a good example. - 


|-would like to emphasise that _ 
Russia's assistance to the Indian Armed ` 


Forces is not aimed against third countries. 
lt is important that this assistance serves 


- the goal of strengthening the security not . 
_only of India, but also of other countries. 


‘Strategic shipping lanes from the 


Persian Gulf to East Asia, China and 


Japan, pass along the shores of India. The 


- protection of energy supply lines in this 
large region and the countering of the 
- terrorist threat and piracy at sea are all part 


of the common security strategy adopted 
by: various world powers and Asian 


countries in particular. All the plans to 


ensure security on shipping lanes in the 
Indian Ocean will- be limited and ineffective 


without Indila's proactive participation. 


In concluding my speech, | would 
like to pay tribute to Nehru's memory once 
again. Few foreign politicians and 
statesman have enjoyed such nationwide 
fame and sincere respect in our country. 
My compatriots will always remember him 
as an open, friendly, brave and wise leader 
of your great and ancient country. His 
ideological legacy is consonarit with the 
sentiments of our contemporaries striving 
for a more humane, democratic and 
secure world. His beloved India is 
achieving high levels of economic, 
scientific and cultural development and is 
facing the future with confidence. | 
sincerely wish peace, prosperity and new 
successes to.the people of India, which 
has always been and, | am sure, will be a 
true friend and reliable partner of Russia. ™ 


The text of Russian President Viadimir Putin's Jawabaa Nehru Memorial Lecture delivered: at the Jawaharlal Nene 


Memorial Foundation (New Delhi, December 3, 2004) 
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THE LOVE OF ISLAM . 


Srey 


Kamal Davar 


To much of the so-called civilised 
world, the second largest and the fastest 
growing religion in the world-isltam- 


unfortunately gets bracketed with terror | 


. thanks of the Osama bin Ladens, Al- 
Zawahiris, Al-Zagars, Syed Nasarullahs. It 
is argued with some conviction that the 
growth of terror is directly proportional to 
the increasing presence of Islamic 
fundamentalists in certain regions-of the 
world. The once venerable 'madrasa’ is 


being increasingly referred to as the {jihad's . 
factory’. The very word ‘jihad’ conjures up - 


in the West visions of a holy war. 


Westerns are not the only people 
wh misconstrue the idea of jihad. Mus- 


lim fundamentalists and militant Islamic - 


‘movements have distorted its profound 


meaning of ‘an inner struggle to be a good 
and devout Muslim’. The greater jihad as 
enunciated:and interpreted by the Prophet 
Mohammad is firstly inward seeking and 
primarily involves the effort of each Mus- 


lim to become better human being. 


l However, it may be noted that Islam 
sanctions rebellion against an unjust ruler 
and this is the lesser jihad. Today's Islamic 


Jihadi movements- from the Taliban in Af- 


ghanistan, to the Hizbul Mujahideen, 


_Lashkar-e-Toiba and the Jaish-e- 


Mohammad in Pakistan, from the 
Hezobollah in Lebanon to the Hamas in 
Israel to the extremists in Indonesia and 
the Moros in Philippines, the IMU and HUT 
in Central Asia and, above all, the Al Qaeda 
worldwide - have conveniently ignored the 
greater jihad as advocated by the Prophet . 
and managed to thrust the lesser jihad 
down the throats of many innocent Mus- 
lims as political and social gospel. Yet, 

nowhere:in any Muslim writings, the kill- 
ings of innocent non-Muslims, men, 

women, children or fellow Muslims sanc- 
tioned. 


The sole superpower, the US, 
noptwithstanding being the most threat- 


“ened, must understand that nothing is 


more self-defeating for a "hyperpower" than 
the temptation of unilateralism. The UN 


has to take on the leadership of the global 


war on terror by evolving a multi-faceted 


_ and all-e mbracing grand strategy that syn- 
- thesises the-views of all its member coun- 


tries besides synergising their resources. 
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The ultimate solution to Islamic 
terrorism lies within the faith of Islam itself. 
_ The Holy Quran places far more emphasis 


on love, mercy, equality, justice, peace and . 


compassion than the few and much 
quoted verses on the call for jihad against 
infidels. Muslim seats of learning like the 
Al Azhar in Cairo, the Grand Mosque in 


Mecca, Aligarh Muslim University in India | 
and other well-respected. institutions of, 


Muslim learning and rnadarsas all over the 


Muslim and Muslim countries must be ` 


encouraged by the’world community and 
enlightened Muslim clerics to preach and 
_ impart the true interpretation of the Word 


of the Prophet and not the perverse inter-. _ 


pretations of the Terror Masters. 


Indian ‘Muslims practise a tolerant 
and pluralistic form of Islam and fully 
subscribe to India's secular and 
dermcratic polity. There is no contradiction 
- in being a devout Muslim and also being 
modern. Muslim countries like Turkey, 
Indonesia, Malaysia are good examples of 
developing Islamic societies, with even a 


_ theocratic state like Iran opening up to © 


modernity without renouncing Islamic 
values. However, many Muslim nations in 
the Africa and Central Asia do require 


potent doses of democracy and reforms 


_ and the global community has also to look 
in that direction. The world over, moderate 
Muslim regimes | need all the 


encouragements, both. political and 
economic, to get into the mainstream. 


Another aspect that requires far 


‘more honing and cooperation is a much 


greater degree of willing information- 


. sharing among governments. The global 


reach of terrorist infrastructure 
necessitates genuine cooperation, 
ingenuity and creative approaches in 
information-sharing among both non- 
Muslim and Muslim governments. 


There are many Arab and other Is- 
lamic countries who have effective intelli- - 
gence at the grassroot level but do not 
share it with their Western counterparts, 


_ perceiving it to be anti-Islamic. If Sudan and 


Syria could share intelligence with the US 
after 9/11, cooperation in this vital field | is 


‘possible. 


The mention of the Islamic 'ummah' 
creates some discomfort in non-Muslim — 
minds. The Organisation of Islamic Coun- 
tries (OIC) must assert itself not only as 
an islamic entity but as a voice of sanity 
and reason the world over. The OIC must - 
thus symbolise modern Islam. It is indeed 
paradoxical that a country like India, whioch 
is home to the second largest number of 


_ Muslims in the world, is not represented 
din this community of nations. Such di- . 


chotomies need to be addressed by the 
OIC. a | 
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Editor's Note: — 
Crime and Punishment 

It is customary. to hold a press 
conference by the police chiefs-of the 
states at the end of the year and reel out 
declining figures of crime registered by 
them. Such reports normally present a 
rosy picture of police functioning and the 
Chief ends up patting the back of his force. 
for achievements, however sundry they 
may be. Unfortunately the reality is very 
different. Incidents of crime as divulged 
for public consumption are often at 
variance with ground reality. The irony is 
that our police even after half a century 
of independence have not been able to. 


identify. itself as a friendly wing of the 


society and provider of comfort in crisis. 


. The time has come when they must put 
_Off the colonial cloak with which they are 
wrapped. Concealment of crime or 


minimizing its scale are deceptive 
practices, which must be discarded. With | 
the explosion of population the rise in 
crime is quite natural and any 
comparison of crime figures with those 
of the previous years has to take into. 


account the population boom, poverty 


and unemployment. Low figures do not 
necessarily mean reduction of crime if 
the larger context of changes in. society 
is not taken into account. : 


. The police, prosecutors, lawyers 
and judiciary may have their own reasons 


| to explain the causes of deterioration in 


law and order: situation; but they. will 
certaily also blame the disorientation in 
social behaviour and lack of human. 
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Him in our hearts that a God fearing person will defi initely think: twice: Sees fen 
-utters a lie or indulges in any "forbidden" act. The fear of punishmentin in the ie hereafter i is 
a major deterrent in committing any wrong. is it not possible for our law enforcing agencies 
- to create such a fear of punishment in the minds of civil society? It is the fear of punishment, - 
which proves more deterring than actual punishment. Lord Bryce, a British parliamentarian, 
stated that it is not severity of punishment but the certainty of it that deters lawbreakers. 
Alas! this fear has evaporated in our society. Reasons for this are not far to seek. 
| Criminalisation of politics and politicizzation of police are the two major factors responsible 
for it. The liberal use of provisions in the Criminal Procedure Code empowering the 
government to withdraw criminal cases against alleged criminals during the course of 
investigation or prosecution has provided an easy backdoor to guilty persons having access 
to politicians in power to slip out of the clutches of law. The lust of sticking to a particular 
post for obvious reasons has made the bureaucrats and police officers subservient to . 
their political bosses. Obviously, they have now become the most obedient servants of 
politicians instead of being protectors of law..Earlier Civil Servants and senior police officers 
used to be sober advisers and guides to ministers but now they have become their 
cronies. E i ~ 
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HINDU MINDSET & ISLAM. 


Munshi Prem Chand 


| -Hindus and Muslims have see 

in India since a milleneum yet never 
develop genuine mutual understanding. 
- Muslim remains a mystery to Hindus and, 


“for a Muslim, Hindu is a puzzle. Neither — 


seem to have the.time or‘inclination to 
delve into the nuiances of the others faith 
and tenets. Not only do they shrink from 
each others shadow, the learned ones on 
both sides are quite vehement in voicing 
feelings of aversion. A normal Hindu espies 


the Muslim as bereft of tenderness, mutual 


respect and tolerance. The. lay Muslim 
-visualis@s the Hindu as an idolator, with’a 
painted forehead, living on rice and pulses. 


The.intention here is to abstain from the 


current political strife since | am quite 
inconsonance with’Maulana Shaukat Ali 
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thatit is a passing phase and not before 


` long the two would come together, for the - 


common good of all, even without genuine 
acknowledgement of healthy innate — 
characterstics of each other. My target at 
this point is to expose the reality behind 
the misgivings. | 
-In the days of yore, religious beliefs -` - 
formed the core of culture, encompassing. 
welfare activities, service to humanity and 
self-sacrifice. A glance over the history of 
China; Japan, India, Egypt or any country 
would corroborate the above premise. 


' Principle is still the same, contaminated 


in practice by force of circumstances like 
Western influence as one of the factors. ” 
A probing eye would not miss the features 
common to old and new eras, but an 
analysis based on modern concepts 

should render comprehension simpler. | 


.% Tomy way of thinking, no religion 


lays, as great emphasis upon justice as 
Islam: Christianity tends to lay more in 


store for mercy, which is fraught with a 


sense of distinction between bigger and 
smaller, the strong and the weak but, 


where justice is the base, no such 


distinctions would exist. Not, at least, 
among human kind; for other species may 
be, yes: Hinduism is based on non- - 

violence and; going deeper, non-violence _ 
and justice aré synonymous, each 
meaningless without the other. Admittedly, 
Muslims have perpetrated grave injustice, 
trampled upon justice in the name of 
religion. But is the case with Hindus any 
different, who proclaim themselves as flag- 
bearers of non-violence, yet have 
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commited excesses, so much so that even 
Bodh and Jain rules let loose massacre in 


the name of religion. In fact a religion is’ 


not to be judged merely by the deeds of its 


. followers, name-sake ones, but after a 


study of its original philosophy and 


: message. While detaining his messengers ° 
to various countries for preaching and- 


propagation of Islam, Hazrat Mohammad 
would explain that if people inquired about 


the key to heaven, the reply should be that - 


< itis the worship of God and good behaviour 
- towards one and all. ‘Sermon from Mount 
Arafat is an eternal elixir for Islamic life, 


each and every word being a clarion for 


justice. Said the prophet: Heartin my 
speech ye believers all and mark my 


words. Be it known that all Muslims. are _ 


like. brothers and you are one family. No 


one has a claim upon the belongings of 
another except if presented without 


- duress and in no: case shall injustice be 
_ commited. | 


This everlasting call is the very spirit 
of Islam and there is. no discrimination 


. between the affluent and a pauper, a — 
mendicant and the ruler; no favour or — 


concession on the bias of worldly status 


of any person. History is rife with examples — 
of'a helpless prevailing over the powerful _ 


on the basis of justice. Monarchs were 
willing to sacrifice their off-springs, 


spouses, ever’themselves at the alter of © 


justice. A decadent society, be it Hinduism, 
Christianity or Islam, no doubt, does tend 
to deviate from the basic principles. The 


prevailing prejudicial mind-set and 
resultant actions among Muslims are `’ 
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attributable to this fact. Tolerance and open 
mindedness of Muslims, during their era 
of glory, their flags fluttering.from Cuttack 
to Spain, has‘no parallel in history. 


 Entrusting important and administrative 
- assignments to non-Muslims was normal . 


routine matter; even top academic 
positions like heads of universities, seats 


of learning, often went to Jews and 
Christians. Criterea for appointment were - 


inscribed on the: entrance to each 
institution: Eruditién of intellectuals; 
worship by the pious; consequently by the 


valiant, justice by the powerful. 


Administrative and. economic 
system of Islam is also heads and 


shoulders above their cultures. The 


philosophy and‘ concepts for which: 
accolades are currently showered upon | 


- Karl Marx and Rosseau, in fact originated 


in the Arabian desert and the first person 


-© to enunciate these principles was none 


other than.Hazrat Mohammad (pbuh). Is - 


there an example of any other religious 
leader in. the entire world who forbade .. 


worship to any other being but one God? 


‘The system introduced by Mohammad 
(pbuh) had .no room for a monarch or a 


king; just one Caliph would be chosen to 


carry on administration, .with a few learned | 


pious associates. The prophet did not 


= exempt himself from the rule; did not - 
nominate his ` .cousin-cum-son-in-law as 


his successor (Caliph). This despite his 
position where just a signal fromhim would ` 
place Ali on that exalted pedastal. The post 
of Caliph carried no salary or endowment 


‘and he would earn his living like a 


commoner. These high and mighty who 
sufficed to build or demolish any. empire 
in the world, imparted tuitions or worked 
as cobblers for their livelihood. Hazrat 
Mohammad never proclaimed himself a 
ruler and his allowance from the treasury 
was the same as that of a common 


soldier. Arrival of guests often put him and © 


his inmates to severe: hardship, to the 


extent of foregoing their own meals or even _ 


disposing off household affects.. Yet he 
never let the idea of drawing extra from 
the community fund pass his mind. With 
other creeds, the cult of teacher-superior 


and pupil-inferior (guru-chela) has wrought 


havoc, blackening the pages of history. 
Among Christians, none except priests 
could study the holy scriptures, Bible. 


Demarcation of untouchables among the. 
Hindus is slur upon the community, - 


whereas Islam is free of any such biot. 
Treatment of slaves in Islam is a glowing 
example for the whole world, nonpareil. 
Compared to this, treatment meted out to 
Slaves in other cultures borders: on 
barbarism. Cases of slaves succeeding 
their masters to the throne and also marrying 
daughters of the predecessors abound:in 


Muslim history. Entitlement of womenfolk to 


a share in the hereditary assets is 
conspicuous by its absence in all societies 
other than Islam. Tussle between wisdom 
and wealth is a universal, eternal 
phenomenon, but Islamic system offers no 
impediments to the progress of any individual 
or group; even-playing-field, commensurate 
with capabilities, is open to all. 


The third aspect of any culture is the 
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mutual dealing among its members. . 
Hazrat Mohammad declared that one who 
does not desire for others what he himself 
aspires for, or does no good deed to fellow 


humans is not a true believer, unworthy of — 


the pleasure of God. These edicts of the. 
prophet (pbuh) are worth inscription in 
gold. On the mode of worship to God, he 
(pbuh) advised that the first step is to love 
your fellow beings. The fact that emerges 
is the importance of mutual cooperation 
and help and that the entire creation is one 
whole family, according to the prophet. - 


The preceding narrative covered the 
basics of a society.or community. Political 
methodology, endeavour and love for 
freedom and independence, expertise in 
fine arts, architechtural excellence, 
sartorial propriety have all been influenced 
by Islamic teachings. Islam is the only 


‘religion which prohibits earning of interest . 


on money. That total eradication could not 
be achieved, ostensibly due to 
commercial exigencies, is a moot-point, 
yet no.one controverts the provision in 
Islamic law. Hardly any nation could 
measure up to the levels scaled by 


. Muslims in the field of learning and 


education. Ayurveda, mathematics, 
astronomy, logic from India, philosophy, - 


- democratic system from Greece, Muslims 


embraced and imbibed all, wherever and 
whenever available. Lofty architechtural 


‘achievements of Muslims, standing as 


mute testimony to their days of glory, can 
hardly be equalled. Devotion to 


independence and liberty and continuous. 


efforts of Muslims are unmatched 
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-elséwhere in a annals of history. EA 


> there.oné who would not marvel at and 


applaud the way Muslims have faced upto 


two most.powerful countries of Europe? . 
Without any trepidation, | aver that 
no religion or culture compares with Islam 
as far as drawing people to its fold goes. i 
Ascavenger in the same line-up for namaz 
., (prayers) with most affluent, leaves no 
= doubt equality of all human being in the 
tenets- of Islam. On the contrary, Hindu. 
samaj marks out a sizeable population as - 


untouchable, prohibited from drawing 
water from the common wells or from 
entering temples.. The demarcation ‘is 
tantamount to.a division among humans, 
rather than uniting them. Islam as a faith 


and culture spread mainly on account of . ae 
- mutual brotherhood; :not by dint of sword. ` 


_ Even as.! pen these lines; propagation of 
Islam in Africa lead over Christianity, 


i 
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despite the latter being sgdinped with 
greater worldly attractions, as-against the 


- former-relying on just the name of God. 


A. few words of advice to both Hindu - 


, and Muslim organisations would not be out 
_ of place. A plethora of internal segregated 


congregations and. exhortations lead more 


`. to rift than unity, which may turn out to be 
a Utopia, ultimately. Endeavour of every 


organisation should be towards mutual. 
trust and to bring. not only the two: 


communities, but all humans Closer. ‘The 


current. mode of working of either the two: 


_ does not seem to inspire confidence upon. 


each other or inculcation of mutual trust. | 
have’ serious - misgivings: about 
achievement of-country's freedom in the. 
absence of united efforts: Under the- 
prevailing - conditions, . independance: 
appears to be a pipe dream, with matters: 
seeming to precipitate further: = 


English Tendering ; ‘Mashhoon Ahmad 


(Pubished originally i in Hindi weekly Pratap and in 
urdu weekly: Rahnuma- i- -Deccan in pre- 
independance era.) 
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_ "Apa! The mere Vendor 


Mohd. Afzal* 


| “What! What did you say?” She 


cried so furiously that he younger brother. 


trembled from head to foot. 


“All of you vex me. Is there nothing 
to do for-you?" She said, looking up from 
the page of the book she was reading. 


As she looked up, she saw her 


brother weeping. Her heart melted. She ` 


had scolded her brother just now because 


he had asked-her ten times during halfan - 


hour. Sometimes, he complained her 


about his quarrel with Ahmad, another . © 


time about his scuffle with Najma, barely 
for the sake of a pencil, and yet another 
*Reader, zoology Deptt. A.M.U., Aligarh. 


un 


time he reported the grimace between 


_- Asghar and Akram. There was no one in 


the house. She was the only guardian. ‘And 


` sọ she was very annoyed at these trifles. 


But in the last she had to fondle them. . 


she suddenly rose and approached 
her brother with a smiling face. 

"Say, my dear, what were you going | 
to say?” She patted him softly on the back 


4 and wiped away the tear drops strolling 


down his eyes using the pallu of her sari. 
The boy was silent. 
"Do‘tell me, please what were you 


_ going to say?" She Ss him to remove 
his tension. 


Her brother said among. seb "That 
newspaper Vendor. Ajit is asking for 
money". | 


. "Well; be happy now, he a seed boy 
and play, my dear Sohail.” l 


She patted his cheeks: softly and 
looked again into his eyes with a smiling 
face. Sohail giggled and began to laugh 


_ loudly. She began to tease him and he ran 


away still laughing. 


Suddenly she rose and managed | 
her Sari. As she came out of the room, 
she saw a newspaper. lying on the floor. 
She took it up and went back to her room. 
The Vendor had gone away: 


She laid herself on the bed, throwing 


_ away the papery. Her heart was aching. Her 
eyelids went on shutting. The paper was 


asking something more. It meant a night 
of entertainment with her boss. Once ina 
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| mouth it had to be. The moment had finally 
arrived. She thought like a prey going to 
the mouth of a hungry lion, like that in the 


_stories she had heard in her childhood. But ` 


there it was once in a life, and the animal 
was no more. She had to repeat it every 
month. ©” l 


-= She hiipleasly stretched her age. : 


. and began to breathe heavily while her 
mougiits wondered. 


~ Howwas she to break this call? "May : 


| strike his head? How many heads I-can 
strike? i.had to do the same with the former 


_ boss too. Why only with myself? Before . 
him, there was the bald Madrasi, how ugly _ 
he'was! An elongated wrinkled face, with. 


_ the eyeballs bulging in the front like boiled 
eggs which were barely contained 
‘beneath the spectacles. His hollow cheeks 
and a row of betel.coloured ugly teeth. She 
hated it, but to flirt with him too! Why.. a 
secretary, the world is always to.rob her. 


She cried. ‘No, | will never go? Why ` 
| be a slave?:'She had clenched ‘her fists.. 


.But, what will tappen to her little brothers 
and sisters?" ` 


Tears strolled M eyes. She 


_sobbed, her body. shaking, there was none 
‘she could look into for help. :....Suddenly 
' she felt her whole life a journey in a desert. 


EN Sophia ...... she was ‘weeping. ‘She 


was running all alone the path of life, 
without a viable goal....... oe 


-À dead silence filled the whole room, 
__ only the tick of the clock was audible. She 
_ covered her face with both the hands. 


| When she suddenly felt the touch of a soft 


hand over her shoulders ...... and a 
feminine voice. “Aapa! why you are crying? 
Can | share your griefs? Why do.you shed 
tears in loneliness?" Please do tell me.” 


‘Oh no! She turned back to face her 


_ younger sister...... Shahinda! When did 


you return back from your College? Did 
you deposit your fees, and had the 
medicine from the Chemist's shop?" 


She spoke out with a smiling face. 
She looked affectionately into her sister's 


_ eyes. Her large limpid eyed like two lotus 


flowers in a glossy water of lake. How 


_ lovely indeed, she thought. 


“Aapal!, said she, “Tomorrow is 


: going to be the Annual- pares And | have to 


have a new suit. a 


"O, K. | will manage it. Go and. 


__ change yourself and fresh out in the park. 


You are thinning out". She said with 
motherly affection. , 


| She watched her receding away. fier | 
sister Najma and Bano; and other four. 


_ kids Sohail, Ahmad, Akram and Asghar... 


She opened the bathroom and 


Started the showers. 


"Good evening, Darling"! The voice 
was accompa? with a rush of tperumed 
air. 


"Oh Sophie: darling", Mahesh e i 
as he-saw critically his whole: exterior in 
the man-sized mirror. 


"It is getting too late", said she, 
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looking at her golden watch. 
"Yes", he came out of the dressing 


room and took the driving seat in the car. 
Sophia sat with him there. | 


He pressed the nition key, took the 


steering with his left hand and said, 


smoking his pipe. 
"Where will you go today?" 
"Anywhere will do" She said. 


“Tonight we shall go to Blue Heaven!" 
And the car left the. lawn with a jerk. 


| Some. hollywood song was being 
blurred out of the shops, they were passing 
through. Mahesh took some puffs and said. 


“What a life at Hollywood! ume 
really know how to live”. - 


"Very thrilling" Sophia said. She was i 


looking at the window screen which 


permitted a wide vista of carefree ` 
metropolitan life. Pairs were giggling 


‘amidst the noise of the traffic. 


A crossing more, and, the restaurant: 


was in sight. They parked the car, took a 
lift and recreation hall. Some seats were 
still vacant.-In a corner they sat. 


"What would you drink?" asked ` 


Mahesh, rubbing his pipe. "Champaigne". 


The waitress served the bottle of 
siphon. Sophia poured the wine, mixed 
some soda and clinked the glasses. 


"To the health of Sophie dear" 


Mahesh took a sip. Sophia paused for a- 


moment. Mahesh was looking at the lady 


on the right side who was wearing a tight 


jeans and a pair of goggles. She seemed 
to laugh at the old PORON she was a. 
with. 


Sophia sipped the drink with a firm 


grip over the glass. Her hands trembled. 
- She started sweating. She put the glass 


and relaxed for a while in the chair, her 
eyes dropping. 


"Sophia" Mahesh asked, How are 
you feeling?” 


. 'Okey!' she mumbed. 
‘Shall we go for dance?" 
'Oh Mahesh! Wait for the orchestra!" 


_ . She opened her lips, her eyes still closed. 


‘Then with a roar, the orchestra 
changed its tune. Light was. once again 
intense. The old pairs left the hall, while 


-the new pairs filled them. 


'O, we should go', Mahesh put his 
hands around her waist and together they 
came to the floor. 


Again, the light dimmed. Waltz. was 


_on. Pairs started their steps. Mahesh held 


her close to his body. Her. odour almost 
maddened him. He had already intoxicated. 
Mahesh went on in the sweep of 
intoxication to notice nothing. 


Suddenly-she trembled and fell down 
the floor.. . 


"Sophia!" Mahesh seemed to 

awaken from the stupor. "What are you 
doing? Stand up." He pushed her up and 
moved towards a room. She seemed to ` 
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be breathing heavily. 
_ Back in the room, 


‘Oh darling! you frightened me up”, 
his voice was choky. He stargo to change 
his clothes. 


"Oh come on! It is already late". 


She opened her vanity bag. A folden 


she felt 
unconscious. Mahesh threw a few drops 
- _ of water. She seemed to open her eyes! 


= pursell™l 


paper it was! She handed it over to him. 


"What are you doing?” He looked | 
askance. 


"Please get it through! | ave: a 
business tonight. | am, no longer your 
secretary, | have resigned. Now arrange 


‘for the bucks.” 


He reached his hands (ok the 
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GRAVE INJUSTICE 


Sudeshna aie 


_ On 1 September 2004 E Wes 
erupted. in violence over the killing of 12 
workers by Isiamic militants in Iraq, 
television camera recorded the vandalism 
visited on mosques and madrassas in 
Kathmandu and the. outer districts, 
especially the attack on the Kashmiri Jama 
Masjid, the biggest mosque in the mountain 
kingdom. But another equally condemnable 
act of vandalism went unnoticed - the 
desecration of the tomb of Begum Hazrat 
Mahal, the "Lakshmi Bai" of Oudh and one 
„of the most stirring icons of India’s first war 
of independence in 1857-58. 


lronically, while the ‘British 


recognised her mettle during what they | 


termed the "Sepoy Mutiny" of 1857 - Lord 


. Russel called her “a better man than her 
husband and lord (Wajid Ali Shah, 


Nawab of Oudh)" - neither her fellow 


- Indians nor those of the land where she 
_. died have done so even 125 years after — 


her death.  . 
- By a strange quirk of fate, Hazrat 


' Mahal, principal wife of Muhammad Wajid 
-Ali Shah, who was crowned Nawab of 
‘Ouch in 1857, came into her own when 


her weak, ‘dilettante husband divorced her 
and was himself deposed. In the 1850s, it 
was a difficult time in history to. make one's 
mark on the national consciousness. 
While the British were ruthlessly 
expanding their control, the Nawab 
preferred to spend his time in the 


_ company of dancers and musicians, trying 


to keep alive Oudh's reputation as a seat - 
of art, culture and literature. The state 
became ridden with debts and the army 


' became weak. Capitalising on the 
. Situation, the British annexed Oudh in 1856 
< and Wajid Ali Shah was exiled to Calcutta 


with most of his family. A year later, when 
the "Indian Mutiny" broke out under the 


leadership of legends like Nana Rao, Tantia 


Tope and Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, he 
publicly distanced himself from the rebels. 
Begum Hazrat Mahal, whom he had 
divorced about six years previously, chose 


_to stay. in Lucknow with her minor son, 


Birjis Qadr. She threw in her lot with the 
freedom fighters and when the 


revolutionary forces. succeeded in 


wrestling the city from the. British, they 
chose the ‘mother and son as-the royal — 
symbol of their leadership. Though not as 
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well chronicled by history as feats of Fe 
peer, Rani Lakshmi Bai, the Begum proved 
to be lionhearted as well as an adroit 
strategist. After the underage Birjis ‘was 
crowned Nawab in August 1857, the 
. Begum, who acted as Regent, led the 


government that defended Lucknow for 


nearly six.months. Besides issuing 
: proclamations ‘to her subjects to fight the 
_ British, she is said to have. toured the 
“province to rally support and even made 


: an appearance in the battlef eld in February | 


1858. . 
‘On learning that the English were 


- trying to rope in the ruler of Nepal, Jung. 


__ Bahadur Rana, by offering him. Gorakhpur 


and part of Oudh, she made him aneven. 
better ‘counter-offer - Gorakhpur, 


_ Azamgarh, Arrah, Chupra and Benaras. 


Eventually, luck deserted Nana Saheb and - 
his bravehearts’ and Lucknow fell to the. 
_ British. The Begum, hunted as enemy: 


number One, fled to Bundi to’avoid capture. 
' From there she tried to stir rebellion afresh. 
At one time, the British offered her 
clemency and an irresistible pension of Rs 
- 12 lakh,-but she rejected all advances and 
fled, when capture seemed imminent, to 


' the forests of the Terai from where she ` 


negotiated with Jung Bahadur Rana for 
asylum. Though the Rana agreed, once 
_ the: Begum went to Nepal she was treated 


as a prisoner, stripped of the wealth and: 


' jewels of the House of Oudh. When she 
died in Kathmandu in 1879, her grave was 
little better than a pauper's. 


As The Commonerwrote nearly 100 


- years later, "Unwept, unhonoured and 


unsung - forgotten by.a hustling present, 
buried by a mute past, sandwiched 
between a petrol pump and a public 
lavatory, lies in eternal sleep Begum . 
Hazrat Mahal, in a tomb, ‘not with atine 


` carved, not a stone raised, and left alone . 


in her glory'. Most Indians visiting . 
Kathmandu have no idea about the city 


being the Begum's resting place. 


According to the late Prince Anjum Quder, 
her great grandson, she had: built, with her 


‘own money, an imambara in Kathmandu — 


where she was burried after her death on 
7 April 1879. This; however, was later 
demolished to: make way for a market and 
the small, unmarked grave lay i in. the open. 


~ Though it is just a stone's throw from the 


Kashmiri Jama Masjid, the biggest mosque- 


_ in Nepal, for some strange reason, in the 


125 years since her death, no one thought» 
of relocating it and it lies in neglect. While 


_the Sher. Bahadur ‘Deoba government is . 
‘likely to: help with the renovation of the 


mosques, what will happen to Hazrat. 


Mahal's grave is'anyone's guess. In’ 


August 1957, Prince ‘Anjum. Qudur had 
met then Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal - 


- Nehru and drew his attention to the neglect | 
_ of the Begum's mazar in Kathmandu. Her . 


descendants were especially cut up by the 


fact that though Uttar Pradesh had just 
celebrated the centenary of the "First War 
-of Independence” and honoured other 
-heros like Nana Rao, Tantia Topeand Rani 


Lakshmi Bai, the Begum was relegated to » 
oblivion. The Prince had a sympathetic. 


audience in Nehru who assured him the 
. government: would try- to protect the 
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heritage. site. Much water had passed 
under the bridge since then and now 
things have changed. The Indian Embassy 
in Kathmandu_no longer looks after the 


heritage site since it lies in a foreign land 
and efforts at renovation have to come 


~~ 


through the government or local 
organisations. Efforts have been made to 
contact the Jama Masjid for help with the 
upkeep and possible beautification but so 


far there has been no response. from the 
. mosque board. 
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THE POEM > 
Many many years ago our 
-© Gurus lit the lamp | e 
And the Prakasham was born carrying power of the soul 
This light of truth on the lands of five rivers 
It orbited and orbited around the sun 
~ Along with the earth that 
carried it as Sindhur 
This earthly Prakasham i is so powerful 
Of human's universal message of one God 
Four hundred orbits. gone in no-time 
The great Prakasham has even outglowed the Sun 
_ As it orbits alll round the Sun, ; 
even Sun bows in enhanced reverence 
__ And salutes the Earth, for all that it carries 
The greatest Prakasham of Guru Granth Sahib 


_ APJ Abdul Kalam 
The Telegraph 1-9-04 
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NOTE FROM THE PAST |: 


Anjum Quder* 


In June 1957 my brother Kautab 
Quder returned from.Lucknow to our 
“nome-in-exile" in Calcutta with a woeful 
tale that the State of Uttar Pradesh had 
just celebrated the Centenary of the First 


War of Independence, and all the heros of - 


1857 had been honoured in various ways 
except Begim Hazrat Mahal, our illustrious 
great grandmother. So much so that even 
an invitation to the celebrations was 
forgotten to be extended to the survivors 
- of the Queen Regent of Oudh, while those 
of her equally famous compatriots like 
Nana Rao, Tantia Tope, and Rani Lakshmi 
Bai were duly honoured by the Satae 
Government in.a series of functions held 


in Lucknow.and Varanasi. This was really _ 


[15] 


distressing for a family whose record of 


sufferings, sacrifices, services and 


contributions to the cause of freedom of 
our country is second to none. But we 


_ never lost heart, for Jawahar Lat Nehru 


was there. | soon prepared a 
Memorandum and, picking up our 
youngest brother Nayyer Quder from 
Aligarh Muslim University, we arrived in 
New Delhi on.15 August 1957. Our visit 
was hailed by all the newspapers of the 
Capital next morning, and The Statesmar.. 
Delhi, was good enough to publish a large 
photograph of ours with a long story 
captioned "A Claim from 1857". This 
attracted the immidiate attention of the 
Prime Minister, who desired to meet us 
next morning at 11. That was a memorable ` 
meeting. Jawaharlal Nehru was all 


courtesy, and all kindness. His charm was 


disarming. We had no heart to complain 
against the discrimination meted out to the 
memory of Begum Hazrat Mahal by the 
State in the Centenary Celebrations of 
1857, though that was the purpose of our _ 
visit. However, Mr Nehru was all praise for 
the famous queen of Ouch and inquired if 
we knew where her grave was so that the 
Government culd do something to 
perpetuate her memory there.. To this of 


_ course my curt answer, which | soon 


regretted, was that it was the 
Government's duty to have searched for 
and honoured the Begum's last resting 


place. Jawaharlal Nehru, with a 


magnanimity that lived and died with him, 
frankly admitted the lapse and promised 


` to do the needful. However, we supplied 
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him with all the data.we had, and the 


-meeting-that was to have lasted 10 - 


minutes went on to more than an hour... 


Reverting to our ‘subject again, Iwas 
_ pleasently surprised to receive from the 
_Prime Minister in October 1957, so soon 
after our Delhi meeting, the news that the 

Government of India succeeded in 
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discovering the grave of Begum Hazrat 


- Mahal in Kathmandu city, and the Indian 


Embassy in Nepal was looking after the . 


‘ _ same. Two neat photographs of the grave, 


situated within the Begum's Own . 


mambara and Mosque, were enclosed. 


This announcement was also made in the 
Lok Sabha by the:late Shri BN Datar, the 
then Union Deputy Home Minister.m 
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KABIR'S THEOLOGICAL 
SECULARISM 


Jyotirmaya Sharma | 


- When Kabir Snos 'Look into your 
heart, your very heart/that's where, Karim 
and Rama reside,’ he becomes the 
undisputed hero for all who believe in 


tolerance, freedom and equality. Yet, _ 


individuals and societies have been 


continuously interpreting, appropriating 


_ and learning from this supreme poet; critic 
and philosopher for the past five centuries. 


Every age and epoch privileges one 
aspect of Kabir's message. There is, 
however, the inescapable temptation to 
unravel the 'core' or the ‘heart’ of his way 


of thinking. One such audacious attempt 


in our century identifies ‘theological 


secularism’ as the ‘centre’ of Kabir's way 
of thinking. This might sound ironical for 
those who.perceive the poet as someone 
who sought to systematically dismantle 


organised religion and as someone who 


was a fierce. critic of the religious practices 


of Hindus and Muslims. 


The argument for Kabir's theological 


secularism begins with the idea of God as 


nirguna or without attributes and qualities. 
It is, therefore, sheer hubris to believe that 
Ordinary’ language or human 
consciousness can ever sufficiently 
comprehend the idea of God, who is also 
nirankar.or. formless and niranjan or 
flawless. In order to establish these 


- characterstics of God; Kabir uses various 


names attributed to God from diverse ` 
religious in quick succession and 
interchangeably to prove that the very act. 


of naming God will always remain a non- 


starter. Rama, Allah, Krishna and Karim, 
then, are so many names of God, but the 
God beyond all gods remains nameless, 
formless and pure. — . 


God is also sirjanhar or the creator 
of the universe. This universe has name, 
form, qualities, and is deeply flawed, taintec 
and impure. In the ultimate sense, it is also. 
unreal because it partakes nothing to God 
who is real and yet does not belong to the 
ephemerality of his own creation. What of 
the human creature? He too is tainted and 
flawed with vanity; greed, pride, hatred, 


envy and violence. Further, humans are 
‘driven relentlessly by pretensions and 


delusions. PS leads to their perpetrating 
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acts of deception and violence upon one- 
another, and they do so in. the form of false . 
beliefs, false religions, and values steeped A 


in error. Was there a way out? Ta 


Kabir is emphatic that’ individuals: | 


must change and so must societies. This 


is possible only by reuniting one self. with ‘ 
-< Godby escaping.from the clutches of — 


maya or the illusion that the world of the 


senses is real. One must seek to establish. 
_ a-direct union with the God beyond God.. 
_ This cannot, however, be done with the 
. help of scriptures, prayers; rituals, 
Sacrifices, pilgrimages, rules of purity and _ 
pollution, mantras and building.temples or - 
mosques. All these are man-made 

_ © itusions. Following Kabir, God can only be . 


found within oneself. The formless and 


flawless God is sepa realised by 


discovering one's true selfi “` 


as 


“The implications of this argument are: 
profound. For instarice; of violence. belongs. 
to. the realm ‘of delusion and deception, 
-` then the very nature of absolute reality must 
be non-violent. Any religion, individual or 


society that practices violence would, 


- therefore, be definitionally false and tainted: ` l 


Further, since all organised religions come 


under the sovereign influence of maya, 
„they are all false and must be rejected: 
without exception: This.is familiar 
terrain .for eee, who know Kabir ane l 


his poetry. 


In the introduction to his translation l 
of one-hundred poems of Kabir (Kabir: The 
. Weaver's Songs), “Vinay Dharwadker 

introduces. an additional nuance in the | 


argument delineated thus far. The nirguna. 
God stands outside the pale of organised 
religions and their rules and observances. 
Since the secular is invariably defined as - 
that which lies outside the realm of religion, 


- then, by implication, God also must be | 


entirely secular. 


Salvation, nirvana, mukti, moksha, 
then, are perfectly secular categories and 


attainable through entirely secular means. 
' Kabir's theological secularism. makes God 


accessible to all.. 
-Dharwadker's dazzling gloss on 


„Kabir is instructive in building a concerted - 


challenge.against religious extremism and 
intolerance. There are, however, several 
strands of the. ‘argument that need closer | 
attention. Kabir often referred to God as a 
master weaver and the universe as the 


; product of the efforts of God on his divine ; 


loom. . 
If the world. ' was an wretched as. 


| Kabir made it out to be, then there. are 
- questions that arise about the status of. 


God as a weaver. Why did God weave such, 
a flawed tapestry? Dharwadker does refer.” 
to Kabir's misanthropy, but does not 
elaborate. While Kabir does provide the. 
most perfect antidote to.the deceptions . 
and delusions that religion and society: 
construct, his hatred of all things human 
could lead to quietism, apathy, indifference, 
and the ultimate triumph of the bully. 


To find God, beyond God i isa perfect 


; ideal: In doing so,. one understands the 


futility of intolerance, organised religions 
and all forms of violence. What Kabir does 
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not tell us is the way out when people do “secular God. He was aware that ‘only one 
not see reason, and prefer the brutal in a million/awakens to this.' Kabir's 
embrace of maya to the sublime joys of misanthropy was willing to leave everyone 
attaching oneself to the company of a> _— else in the lap of maya.™ 


a 


_—— INFLUENCE 


Mr. K. M. Munshi, Uttar Pradesh’ Governor: has. 
N expressed his. sympathies. for the people of 
-Pakistan in their domestic. troubles and! warned . . 
Indians to take a lesson from the "war of linguism" 
that was going on in our neighbouring state. Mr. 
Munshi, who was: addressing an inter-university 
camp at Ranikhet on May 31, referred to the ` 
imposition. of Governor's rule in East Bengal and. 
said it was "very fortunate, as it is our wish to have l 
-`a stable and well. established Government in our 
‘neighbouring country." It was a symptom of "gross ` 
disintegration brought about by the contoversy. of 
Urdu versus Bengali." Mr. Munshi said Indians - 
should not throw away ue integrating influence of - 
eUS _— language. : 


The Hindu June 2, 1954 
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FORGOTTEN HERO” 
= | P. Ganguly 


Khan Abdu! Ghaffar Khan, also 


known as Badshah Khan or Frontier . 


Gandhi, has been largeiy forgotten in the 


annals of India's freedom movement. Like- 
_the Mahatma, Khan espoused the . 


doctrines of non-violence and secularism, 


repudiated the idea of partition and ardently _ 


pleaded for Hindu-Muslim unity. His 


steadfast devotion to these principles, led. . 


to his incarceration - first at the hands of 
the British for 27 years - and then by the 
Pakistan government for 15 years. India's 
“first prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 


lauded him highly for "so effectively and - 


gallantly leading the people of the 
Frontier province in India's — for 
freedom". 


*Ghaffar Khan, NonViolent Badshah of the Bakhioons 
by Rajmohan Gandhi Penguin, Rs. 325 


kian shared an. affectionate 


allegiance with the people of this province. 
. They in turn idolized himas their “general”. 
. Khan believed that the Pathans were a 


people with their own distinctive culture, 
civilization, language, ‘literature, art and 


architecture and.should be felt to frame 


their own destiny. The. protection of the 
"Pathan identity" was the’ primary reason 
behind Khan objecting to any compulsory 
"grouping" of the North Western Frontier 


_ Provinces with Punjab. | 


But Khan's hopes were dealt a cruel 
blow by the Congress's eventual 


capitulation ‘to the Muslim League's 
` -demand for the creation of Pakistan. He 


told the Congress working committee: 
"We Pakhtoons stood by you and had 
undergone great sacrifices for attaining 
freedom, but you have now deserted us 


~~ and thrown us to the wolves”. However he 


remained loyal to the party, and was 
indifferent to the overtunes of Jinnah. He 
also blamed Nehru's acceptance of the 
Partition plan, on the influence of the 
Mountbattens' had on him, and Nehru's 


- own lust for power. 


The humanitarian role played by 
Khan's political followers, during -the 
Punjab riots was significant. But for their 
contribution, more Muslims would have: 


- fost their lives and Property during those 


troubled times. 


Khan remained aloof from the 
Muslim League even after Partition. When 
Jinnah asked him to join the League, Khan 
replied that he found it diffi cult to join an 
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“organisation whose members had only 


_ recently looted the properties of Hindus and 
' Sikhs. W 


Addressing the Pakistan constituent 


assembly, Khan once said, "The riots in 
East -Pakistan are the. direct outcome of 
.the-policy you have been following for the 
last seven vente: You 1. gagged. puele 


è 
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opinion and imprisoned people.... 
suppressed the legitimate aspirations of 


-` the people.. .and, play off one against the 


other... 


Khan’ S forthrightness, rejection of 
violence and cooperation .with. non- 
muslims made him a shining figure during 


` a darK phase in the nation's history. 
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And Allah preferred the strivers 
above holders-back with.a mighty 
ONAE 
(4:95) 


The -above quoted verse speaks | 


| eloquently. of the fact that Jihad (striving) 


is just the opposite of idleness.’ 


It is necessary to remove the 
misconception in the minds of so many 


`. . . people about Jihad. The word Jihad is . 


Syed Sulaiman: Nadwi - 


The word Jihad is derived from the -— 
word Jahada, which means "lie exerted’ _ 
himself. Thus literally Jihad means `` 
exertion, striving; but in the juridico- 
religious sense, it signifies the exertion-of . 
one's capacity in the path of Allah. This is 
why the word Jihad has been used as . 
antonym to the’ wors, qu ud in the oa . 


Qur'an: 
Not equal are holder-back among the 


believers save those who are’ - 


disabled, and the strivers in the way 
of Allah with their riches and their - 
lives. Allah hath preferred in rank the 
_.$trivers with ‘their riches and their 
lives @bove (he holders-back and 
unto all, Allah hath promised good. 


often confused with the word qital (fighting) 
and these are used in the same sense. — 
Whereas the Qur'an has made a clear 
distinction between them. Jihad fi sabillil 
Allah refers to all round struggle in the path 
of Allah, while the other signifies only one - 
aspect of that struggle i.e. fighting. The 


verse mentioned above bears ample 


testimony to this fact. The Holy-Qur'an has 
clearly pointed out that Jihad denotes 
striving with the help of God-given faculties, . 
both mental and physical, and striving with - 
the help of resources at which one has at 


one's command. 


‘Ibn Rushd maintains that Jihadis all- 
round struggle and makes it obligatory for 
a Muslim to exercise ail his powers may — 
be in the form of intellectual or physical 
capacities or his gift of speech. or his moral 
strength, Courage and steadfastness i in the 
face of hardship and his worldly riches. 
The Holy Qur'an has elucidated in various 
surahs, that Jihad is an all-round’struggle. 


The believers are only those who | 
_ believed in Allah and His Apostle and 
thereafter doubted not and struggled 
hard. with their riches and their 
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persons in the cause of ‘Allah.’ 
Those! they are truthful. -= ` 
| } . (51:15): 

And strive hard for ANAR as is eug 
-unto Him. ` 


He has. chosen you, ‘and ae | 


imposed no hardship on you in the 


- matter of the religion, the faith of our 7 


father Ibrahim. 
(22: 78) | | 


This verse e of the Holy Qur'an sums 


-up the spirit of Jihad. It is a striving in the . 


` Way oof Allah, and has far wider scope than 


- . mere fighting. :The Holy Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah, be upon him) once © 
explaining the true- qualities of Mujahid. (the: 

one who strives in the path of Allah) 3 


significantly, remarked: 


-The Mujahid is one who-tries to: 


struggle his self i:e., evil self. 


a Ibn äl- -Qayyim in his explanation of 


this aspéct of Jihad has observed: | 
The Jihad against the enemies of 


Allah with one's life is only a part of the. 


struggle which a true servant of. Allah 


carries on against his own evil self for.the - 


sake, ‘of his Lord. This striving against the 
evil tendencies which have dominated his 
mind and heart is more important than 


fi ighting against the enemies in the outside 


world. Itis in fact the basis on which the 
struggle in the path. of Allah can oe 
successfully | launched. - : 


Since Jihad is ah all round struggle ` 


which ‘covers so many aspects, it 


necessitates the ene of different E 
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methods to acquit oneself creditably of its 
wide and varied responsibilities. According 
to lmam_Raghib, Muslim is required to fight 
against three foes: 


1) against the visible enemy 


‘2). against the devil, 


3) against the self (nafs) 
Ibn Rushd maintains that the believer 


` may fulfil this struggle four ways: by his | 

‘heart, by his tongue, by his hands, and by 
_ his sword. The first of these implies that a 
- Muslim should develop his sensitivities to 


the point of excellence so much so that 
nothing evil’ should find its way either in his 


_ heart or in his mind. He should have a 


deep-rooted aversion to everything ignoble - 
and a strong desire to fight it tooth and nail, 
whether it is found:in his own self or in the 
world outside; ` 


Then comes the function of the 


power of expression which has vital role 
‘in the establishment of a sound and just 


social worker; free from all kinds of 
exploitation. The-Holy Qur'an shows the 
way how the power of expression is to be 
used for inviting the péople to the path of 


invite (all) to the way Gi their Lord - 

with wosdom and goodly exhortation 
and argue with them that. which is 

: ™ best. | 

(16: 125) 


«In this verse are laid down principles 
of religious teachings which are. good for 


-_all times..We must invite all to the way’ of 


God, and expound His universal Will; we 
must do it with wisdom and discretion. Our 


preaching must be convincing, not self- 
regarding, not offensive, but such as would 
attract attention. It should be the most polite 
and the most courteous so that the hearer 
may say to himself: This man is not dealing 
merely with dialécticts: he is not trying to 
get a rise out of me; he is sincerely 
expounding the faith that is in him and his 
motive is the love of man and the love of 
God. ; 


In his characterstic style, the- Holy 
Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
. upon him) has explained that Jihad 
consists not only in using the sword, but 
that even when a Muslim uses his tongue 
for protesting against the atrocities of 
tyrants, he is waging Jihad. He once said: 


Whoever amongst you sees 
something abominable, he should 
endeavour to change it with his hand, in 


case he has the power to do it; but ifhe . 


lacks the requisite power, he should then 
use his tongue, and if he is powerless in 
this also, he must then hate it from the 
heart, and this is the weakest (state) of 
faith. i l 


Then an another tradition which is 


narrated on the authority of Abu Sa'id al- _ 


Khudri (Allah be pleased with him) the 
Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) is reponga N to have POON cantly 
remarked: 


The best of Jihad is the uttering of 
the word of truth in the face of tyrant ruler. 

This would make it abundantly clear 
that Jihad in Islam is not an act of violence. 
It is, an all round struggle in the path of 
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Allah. | | | 
In this all round struggle Islam has 


| assigned a special place to qital (fighting) 


as well. There do arise such occasions in 
which the use of arms becomes a dire. 
necessity and even a slight show of 
weakness under these circumstances 
leads to disastrous results. Islam has 
stressed the need of rising to such 


occasions and has exhorted its followers 


to face the danger bravely and manfully. 
But it should be made clear that gita/ in 
Islam is not an end in itself, but a means 
to higher and nobler end - the welfare of 
humanity. That is why Islam-has exhorted 
its followers to raise arms not in a spirit of . 
brutality but in a spirit of love for humanity 
- a spirit in which the surgeon applies the 
knife to the blistering sores of the human 
body. An individual or a community is no 


‘benefactor of humanity if it becomes a 


silent spectator to the atrocities which are — 
perpetrated on innocent people by those 
who have no feeling for humanity and no 
consideration for moral principles. A 


. person does not fulfil his responsibilities 


towards mankind if he does nothing to- 
support the moral order which forms the 
bedrock of justice in the human race. A 
man, or a nation, who tries to exterminate 
evil in all its forms, is the benefactor of 
humanity in the true sense of the term, for 
it is even a greater evil to commit injustice 


© with impunity than to be punished for it. 


The Holy Prophet (peace and blessings 
of Allah be upon him) has beautifully 
summed up the responsibility of man 


towards his fellowmen in the following 
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tradition. 

Itis narrated on the authority of Anas 
(may Allah be pleaséd with him) that the 
Messenger of Allah (peace and blessings 
of Allah be upon him) once said: Help your 
brother whether he is the wrong doer or 
~ the oppressed one. Thereupon people said 
-to him: O Messenger of Allah, we can help 
the man when he is wronged, but we fail 


to know a wrong-doer.can be helped. 
Upon this the Prophet (peace and — 


_ blessings of Allah be upon him) replied: 
You can do this by holding his hand from 
_ an act of oppression. 


None having a grain of common 
sense can favour the granting of licence 
to the wicked people for committing crimes 
and then letting them to go scot free. It is 
not love for humanity but act of enmity 


_towards it that the weaker elements of | 


` society should be subjected to wrongs 
and injustices and no check should be 


imposed on the wrong- -doers. Herbert - . 


Spencer declares: - 


“The doctrine of non-resistance is. 


anti-social as it involves the non assertion, 
not only of one's own rights; but of those 
of others, while it holds'no prospects of 
leading to the desirable end of international 
peace. 


. The use of.-force is essential in — 


certain conditions in order to maintain the 
sanctity of human life and to preserve the 
moral order in the world. The very first 


passage of the Holy Qur'an which gave 


the sanction of qita/ to the Muslims makes 


a pointed reference to all these noble. 


ideals: 


` Permitted are those who fought 
against, because they have been 
oppressed and verily to -succour them, 
Allah is potent. Those who have been 
unjustly driven forth from their abodes 
merely because they say: Our Lord is Allah. — 
And were it not for Allah's repelling or by 
means of others,.cloisters and churches, 


synagogues and mosques, wherein the 


name.of Allah is mentioned much, would 


‘have been pulled down. Surely Allah shall 


succour whosoever succoureth Him. 
Verily Allah is Strong, Mighty. 


_ This passage sums up in clear 
terms the aims and objects of gital in Islam. 
It is neither the acquisition of wealth or 
land, nor of power and yet of privilege nor — 


are there. the. passions of hatred and 


revenge. 


The Muslims were permitted to use 
force because their very existence had 
been made difficult due to persecution by 


- the pagans of. Arabia. They had been 


subjected to unspeakable tortures at their 
hands; beaten and insulted, and then 
driven away from their homes for no other 
reason that they worshipped Allah. They 
had as much right to be in their native town 
and worship in the Ka'bah as the other 
Arabs, but nobody was tolerant towards 
them. The animosity of the Quraish did not 
even end after having driven the Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon 


-him) and his companions out of the native 


place. The unjust men of Makkah had not 
only given no ear to the heavenly Message 
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delivered by Muhammad (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) but would 
not even let him live if he kept on preaching 


it. The pagan Arabs had evil designs in their - 


minds to pursue the innocent souls who 
left Madinah ‘and to exterminate them in 
their new abodes. If one were to reflect 
calmly even this state of affairs one would 


be convinced that the verdict of all 


religions and ethical philosophers, both 


ancient and modern has been that under - 
such circumstances war is not only. 


justifiable but a basic necessity, and non- 
resistance is blameworthy and even 
immoral as to the moral justification of self 
defence when one nation is assailed by 
the ambition and cupidity of another. 


Then the Qur'an also explains the: 
function of war as a moral necessity. It is 


= with the help of force that the ever 
mounting.evil in human life is curbed for if 
it continues to spread unchecked, it would 
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brutally shake the moral order and justice 
in human society so much that even the 
places of worship would not be safe at the 
hands of the wicked elements of the 
human race. It deserves to be noted that 
the Muslims have. been asked to lay down 


~ their lives not only to save their own skins ` 


from the atrocities of the opponents and. 


‘to save their own mosques, but to save 


churches, synagogues, and cloisters as 
well. This means that Islam want to protect 
the moral order vouchsafed to humanity 
through the Messangers of God at 


_ different stages of human history. The 


same idea has been expressed in another 


verse. 


And were it not for Allah's repelling - 
people some of them by means of 
others, the earth surely would .be 
corrupted, but Allah is Gracious unto 
the worlds. B , 

{2:251} | 
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Brother, you say there is but one way ~ 
to worship and serve the Great Spirit; 


if there is but one religion, why do 
you people differ so much about it? 


Chief Red Jacket 
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TAJ MAHAL: 
|THE PERSONIFICATION OF 





MUMTAZ MAHAL 


The Taj Mahal by moonlight is a 


glorious sight, the very personification of- 


Mumtaz Mahal, redolent in all her glory: 


Thousands have been denied the visual. 
impact of this spectacle for many a year 


because of the terrorist threat. 


One can only hope and pray that 
moonlight viewing of the monument is 
allowed once atleast during the six-month- 
long celebration of the 350th anniversary 
of its own construction. May be by the time 
of the harvest moon (at Sharad Poornima) 
this year. 


The beauty of Taj has been extolled 


by poets and writers down the ages but 
the one by Sir Edwin Arnold — 


| surpasses. all: 


.. "not architecture, as all 
the others are, but the proud passion of 
an emperor's. love wrought; into living | 
stone... some woman beautiful 
unspéakably..: vand the will to worship 
bends the half-yeilding knees, while breath 
forgets to breath; So is the Taj;” 


This is adulation at its best, but in 


. reality Mumtaz Mahal was a delicate small 


statured woman, who had the misfortune -` 


of being too fertile. As a result, she bore 
.14 children in quick sucession, running not 
“only her love life but also health; for which 
she had to pay a heavy penalty - death after 


the birth of her last child, a girl. 


Agachi, as she was endearigly 
known, was gute cut-up with the fact that 
whereas: other wonien could get away 


without frequent pregnancy, she could not.. 


<, „Had she had the benefit of modern 
contraceptives, the story would have been 


different and Mumtaz would not have died. - 


at the youing age of 34. Shah Jahan lived 
to the age of 74 and had Mumtaz also lived 
that long their relationship would have 
ceased to bẹ that of passionate | lovers, 
even conceding that the emperor was 
active in the harem almost to his last years. 


‘The mousolem was built i in memory 
of a wife who died young, leaving a 
husband behind to grieve for a love life cut 
short. An old Mumtaz would hardly have 


. evoked the same sentiments. Had she 


outlived her husband, she wouldn't have 
been the one to build a similar memorial 


_ to him, becaus eeven if the will had been 
there, the resources would have been 
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lacking with a son, who Had. other | 


` concerns, hardly a willing partner to ‘give 
concrete shape to her: wish. o 


S And then it has. to, be ‘conceded that , 
it was Shah Jahan, who. was the builder E 


‘of grand edifices and- nobody. else: could 


- have: oe a | dream merchant ne E 


himi- 2 ra, 


| It is ; said. that aie of her 
incapacity. to keep us with the emperor's | 
needs, Memuaz herself used to. pick. a. 


~ harem. girl to, share her husband's bed 
when she was advised rest by the court 
physician -‘or. was pregnant, which was 
most of the time. 


cB 


But she. ‘made sure, 5 that the same- 


girl was never pickked a: second time: 


‘Shades of jeaousy evident there, but then 


‘she never wanted Shah Jahan' s heart to 


be-won over by somebody é else, And wG, 


could blame- her for that? 


Mumtaz regarded her fertility. as. a | 


‘curse but she could barely keep away from 
the. emperor. whenever. her physical 


- condition permitted it. Her aunt, Nur Jahan `- 


‘was forever advising her ‘to. practice 


“abstinence. Despite her many years with — 
Jahangir, who was also a passionate 
lover, Mehrunissa as Núr Jahan's.real 


C 


name was,.had only one daughter, Ladii. 


_ And she was fathered not by Jahangir but 
7 her fi rst husband, Sher Afghan. 


` -Nur Jahan 'had tried to get married 
to Shah Jahan, but the latter was head- 
over-heels in love with Arjumand, ‘his 
beloved Mumtaz. As events turned out,. 


_ Ladli was married to Shah Jahan's half 


brother,,. Shahryar, and bore him two 


children.. 


_ Shahryar,” on Nur Jahan's 


„encouragement, proclaimed himself the” 


emperor in Lahore after. Jahangir's death 
but he and his children were put to death 


-by Shah: Jahan after the latter gained 


control of the imperial throne.at Agra. Yadi; 


‘and her. mother, who died in 1645, were 
left behind to mourn'the tòss:: Earlier the 
‘irrepressible Khusaru, the elder brother 


blinded by Jehangir, had been strangled on. 
Shah Jahan’ S orders. . | 


“When Aurangzeb epdicnad his 


‘lee and murdered his brothers, was it. 
nemesis for Shah Jahan's misdeeds? May 
be -ifi Mumtaz had survived till then 

' Aurangzeb might not have.acted that way 


because he. was very fond of his mother 


"and never disobeyed her. But then, would 


the a Mahal. have been there?™ | 
las a Statesman < 14-1 0-2004 


HA, 
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RELIGION. LAWS AND _ 
SECULAR GOVERNANCE 


_ Asghar Ali Enignesr 





secar Governance: ‘ina modem 
society throws up many problems, 
particularly in developing societies. 


Developing societies can be divided. into . 


two categories:. those countries which 


were colonised and those not directly: 
colonised. but impacted by modern. 


‘western societies. Those colonised were 
directly influenced by western concepts 


including modern legal concepts and 


practices. 


When these countries became ~ 
the process of decolonisation began but it. 


was almost, impossible to completely de- 


colonise ail the legal. and administrative- 
practices. At best some- compromises 





> 


could-be worked out. Also, the impact of 
modern legal and sociological concepts 


_was very deep and no developing society 
could escape thése influences: Such a 


deep impact of modern legal institutions 
created tensions between traditionalism 
and modernism i in countries like India. . 


The British colonial rulers governed 


-india and imposed their own laws and le- 


gal institutions on the country. They Tight 


away abolished--certain legal institutions 


and continued with some to avoid aggra- 


- vation of social tensions. For example, they 


abolished the traditional criminal law and 
imposed the western criminal procedure | 
code while retaining personal laws of dif- 
ferent communities. All communities of. 


India including the Muslims accepted this 


arrangement, Even the Muslim ulema did - 


not protest against imposition of modern 
-western-criminal law. Not only this Maulavi 


Nazir Ahmad translated it into. Urdu and 
was bestowed the title of Shams-ul-Ulema 
(The! Sun of iit isd by the British for 


: his services. 


- The. colonial rulers avoided i imposing 
E ea in the domain. of personal- 
laws as they were very well aware of the 
sensitivity..of the issue.. In matters of 
marriage, divorce and -inheritance no: 
community would have accepted moderni 
secular.Jaws. Any imposition of such laws . 
would have created unmanageable conflict 
in the society. The British rulers did not 


-= want to take that risk. However, even for 


personal. laws they introduced. modern. 


. legal procedure and it was the British 
judges who decided these cases..-The 
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-. traditional gaa and other courts were 
abolished. . : ks 


India of course decided to be a 
‚modern ‘secular country. Its leaders like - 
- Jawaharlal Nehru were greatly influenced | 


by western secularists and modernism. 
Nehru in particular.was a great modernise 


and committed to the political philosophy ~~ 


of secularism and secular governance. 
Thus secularism became the anchor- 


_ sheet of Indian political philosophy. : 
However, a secularist like Nehru did not 


abolish personal laws in India. 


It was not only Muslims, as often” 
maintained by many,.who opposed . 


imposition of modern secular laws known 
as common civil code. Traditional Hindus 
were even equally, if not more vigorously 
opposed to change in their personal laws. 
n fact the Hindu Code Bill was introduced 


the’ “Parliament even before | 
-itdependence. i.e. in early. forties but it 
could not be passed due to vehement. 


opposition from traditional Hindus. Nehru 
again tried after independence to reform 
the Hindu personal law and’requested Dr. 
B.R. Ambedkar to frame'a Hindu Code Bill 


and introduce’in the Parliament. The. 
Congress ministers themselves opposed’ 


the Bill introduced by. Dr.. Ambedkar and 
- Parliament was gheraoed by Sadhus and 


_ Hindureligious leaders. The Bill had:tobe 
~ withdrawn and. Ambedkar — as Law 


Minster. 


It was‘only a watered down version’ ` 


of the Bill that was passed in three differ- 
ent acts. It is important to note that such 


reform was urgently needed as traditional 


Hindu laws did not give any rights to 
women jn matters of marriage, divorce and 
inheritance. These rights, however, were 
available to Muslim women in traditional 


_. Shariah law. Some modernists tried to 
-= make uniform civil code as part of the 


Constitution as the Constitutional Assem- 
bly debates clearly indicate. However, there 
was great deal of opposition from leaders 
of various communities and it was for this 
reason thata compromise. was worked out 


and personal laws were allowed to con- 


tinue while uniform civil code was made 


part of the Directive Principles, not €en- 


forceable but desirable. __ 
_itwas hoped by the modernists that 


_. in near future uniform civil code would 
l become’ acceptable to Indian people. 


however, it was not to be’ for variety of 


_ reasons. First of all religion very much 


remains an integral part of our lives. It 
could not be wished away as many 
modernists thought. Rationalism and ` 


-humanism could not replace religion which 
provides a sense of sacred to human 


beings. Rationalism. is an intellectual- 
process and does help in critical inquiry 
but fails to prodiice any sense of ultimate 


‘Reality and relationship with that nonet 
Realty 


‘Also, ‘religion appeals te our 


- emotions and becomes part of our culture 
| and cultural traditions. It is so difficult to 


separate the two.’ We cannot live in 


cultural. void. Even western culture: is 
influenced: by. Christian traditions and 


beliefs. It is after not totally secular as some `- 
would like to believe. Western culture was 
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considerably seculaneed over a period of 


two centuries. But our cultures are far 
more under the influence or religious 
beliefs, customs'and traditions though the 


process of secularisation is having its. 


impact on our cultures too. But our cultural 
institutions >- .remain far more complex. 
Even rationalists and atheists can not 
escape the vicelike grip of traditional 
cultures. oe ak 


-Thus in developing saulei Bounties 
like India secular governance poses many 
complex problems, particularly in the field 


of law. This causes. many anomalies, 


which is very difficult to remove. On one 
hand, it is difficult to enact changes in the 
law and, on the other, women are fast 


becoming aware of their rights’ and | 
demand changes in the law. Even the’ 


courts, more often than not, become 
helpless as they nave to operate within the 
given legal structure. The Shah Bano case 


is an important PARRE of Such 


anomalies. . 


The Shah Bano - case, cigs 


illustrating such anomalies, also throws 


light on the identity problems in a > 


multireligious but modern secular 
countries. The competitive religious 
identities pose serious political problems 
and gender, justice takes a back seat. 


Religion, in a developing. and multi- - 


religious but democratic country, becomes 
part of power struggle between various 
religious groups. Democracy is supposed 
‘to ensure minority rights be they religious, 
cultural or linguistic. However, democracy 


[33] 


is often reduced to majoritarian ethos and 
minorities suffer discrimination. 


The Shah Bano case was not so 
much fight for Shariah as for minority | 
rights. The Muslim responded to. the call 
for agitation by’ Muslim leaders fearing their 
Muslim identity is in danger. The fear was 
expressed that if they do not fight against 
the Supreme Court judgement Islam may 


‘be wiped out from India. The Supreme 


Court judgement unfortunately pontificated 
that Islam, is unfair to women. and that 
government should enforce uniform civil 
code. 7 


The majority communal forces, on 
the other hand, though hardly prepared for 
justice to their own women, began to 
demand eriforcement of uniform civil code 
and. accused the ruling Congress of not 
implementing UCC as it appeases the 


© Muslim minority for its votes and 


condemned its secularism as pseudo- 
secularism. Thus a purely legal issue was 
politicised and was used to intimidate the 
minorities. The role of Muslim leaders was 
far from desirable. but due to BJP's anti- 
minority politics their role at that time was 
seen by Muslims as that of saviour or 
minority identity. 


Thus the modern secular but multi- 
religious democracies have their own 
problems. The competitive struggle for 
power between different religious 
communities deflects the country from its 


¡deal secular. course. It would be too much 


to expect that ideal secular course will 
prevail ir) a religious set up. In fact 
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power interests are more basic than the 
~i ai ideals. mis 


_ The media, both print and electronic. 


plays no mean role. It also falis victim to 


majoritarian attitude with some honourable ` 


exceptions; Some’ riewspapers. display ` 


. almost chauvinistic attitude and condemn 


" minorities: outright, without appreciating 


their problems. This further aggravates the ` 


situation and. ultimately .helps ‘the 
reactionary minority leadership. And in all 


this the cause of women.suffers. Gender 
justice becomes increasingly: diffi cult ‘to 
realise. Any progressive change in laws 


_in favour of women is seen as‘interfering a 
with: religious matters and a Ganiger: to 


existence of religion. 


Thus at the level of the state any 
change in personal laws is becoming _ 
E increasingly difficult. However, itdoes not 
mean that situation remains. static: 


Modernisation and secularisation is 
bringing sometimes perceptible and 


Sométimes imperceptible changes and - | 


_ these incremental. changes become 
qualitative changes i in the Status of women. 


¢ 


Increasing degree of education among’ 
women is creating new awreness about. - 
gender justice. and is creating more. ‘and 


‘more pressure for change in traditional f 


laws. ap -E = 
ee 4 X = 


-A 


* The state has obvious limitations i in 


Senecio gender. just laws but it is civil 
_ society in general and women as part of 


civil society in particular, which will be a- 
catalytic agent ini ushering in. néeded 


-` changes. The role of NGOs in promoting 


gender justice has also been quite 


' remarkable. These NGOs promote ` 


awareness among women for. sexual 


- equality, Equal democratic rights enshrined. 


in the Constitution for both sexes and ever 
deepening democratic: processes also . 


sharpen awareness among women for: 
_ sexual equality. In the given circumstances | 
: our best hope is notstate but civil society, 


which is getting increasingly modernised 


- and secularised. No political interests can 


Ma 


stop this process. Not the state but the civil. 
society Should be the leader. And in the 
modern civil society women will play more 
activelythaneverbefore.™- = — , 


a m -.. r - ‘ 
ix i ‘ 
A * . 
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MASSACRE OF _ 
HUMAN RIGHTS BY USA 





Shamim A Siddiai | 


The issue of human rights is the 
most sacred "cow" of Western socieites. 
It is superbly reverted in diplomatic circles 
and is given topmost considerations while 
giving political recognition to an entity, 
especially while dealing with the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. European countries of 
the USA are its greatest champions. They 
use it as a criterion to judge the. political 
atmosphere of a country as to whether it 
is free and democratic or is being 
governed by despotic rulers who least 


care for human rights. Restricted ` 


availability of humsn rights in Turkey is the 
bone of contention towards the 


consideration of her membership of 


. European Union. it has been pending for - 


about a decade and may continue to be 


so for another decade before Turkey is 
admitted: They are minutely watching . 
_Turkey’s progress in that field. South 
Africa's: UN membership was suspended 


till apartheid was fully abolished by it from 
its body politic. The Commonwealth has 


rightfully suspended the membership of 


Pakistan when General Pervez Musharraf 
“occupied” it through a coup in 1999 and it 
is still not willing to accord its membership 


` to Pakistan as democracy and human 


rights are not fully restored in the country 
and Musharraf has agreed to give up his 


, military uniform. 


, Big powers use human ighis for 
their politica! manoeuvring at nationa! and 
international levels. They are used 


- selectively for the protection of their 


respective national interests where 
everything, even the massacre of human 
rights, is justified if the rulers serve their 


national interests. In-this respect, the. role- 


of the United States of America is most 


- miserable both at home and abroad. 


Human Rights Situation eae the . 


USA 


The constitution of-the USA 
guarantees. most of the human rights to 
its citizens: These rights resonate only with 
the charter of human rights administered 
in the Islamic State of Madinah by the Holy 


_ Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) 


and religiously continued to be effective 
during the time. of the first four Rightly 
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Guided Caliphs - Abu Bakr; Omar, Osman 
and Ali. In other-words, the constitutional 
guarantees of the USA, to a great extent, 


are the replica of the principles declared ` 
- by. the Holy Prophet at Arafat during his - 


last Hajj in 632 C.E. They are also in tune 
with the sum total of the directives that 


were given to Muslim generals to observe’ 


during and after war for promoting justice: 

peace and human rights that were denied 
both. by Persian and Roman Empires of 
‘the time. The US constitutional guarantees 
were well protected and preserved by the 
Independent Judiciary of the USA. It made 
the-USA a safe heaven for the oppressed; 

politically tortured individuals, minorities 


persecuted on religious grounds and the — 


suffering have-nots around the world. As 
-a consequence. thousands of suffering 
persons rushed to take asylum during the 
last two centuries in the virgin lands of the 
new world as the USA is called. The credit 
goes to founding fathers of America who 


tried their best to make the USA a "heaven | 


on earth” but the vested interests and the 
Neo-Con conservatives have now / turned 
it virtually into-a “hell.” 


With the growth of foreign relations 


after First and Second Great Wars, 
_. America started to adopt double standard 
towards the promotion of human rights. 


While it maintained the requisite standard 


at home, its relations with newly 
independent states of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America became those of." convenience" 
and "opportunism". American priorities 
diametrically changed. Preservation and 
protection of human rights became its 


secondary priority. It started supporting 
dictators, and undemocratic and military 


regimes, especially in the Muslim world. — 


From Jakarta to Casablanka, the USA 
unabashedly supported every regime that 
was ready to toe its policies, was eager to 


_ serve its interest, promote its liberal values 
_and preferred to be the "yes-man” of 


America. These oppressive regimes were 
massacring human rights at every place 
but the USA kept either "mum" or just 
"murmered". The suffering humanity 
everywhere has no choice but to blame 
America for this gross neglect. Thus, 
America became the niain instrument in 
augmenting human rights violations in the 
underdeveloped world. 


After Effects of 9/11 


The American people are very 


conscious ‘of their human rights and the 


. country's judicial system zealously 
protects them with few lapses here and 


there. The situation of human rights has 
pecome questionable after-9/1 1 tragedy. 


“It is still uncertain who perpetrated 


‘Tt. No judicial inquiry was ever conducted 


to ascertain this most important aspect of 


s 


the tragedy and'perhaps the vested - 


interests "occupying" White House and 
Pentagon will never let it do lest their “own 


‘men be caughtin the process. As a result, 


the Muslim-American community is being 
"accused" of being responsible for this 
mishap. They are encountering the same 


~~ treatment as meted out to the Japnese- 


Americans during World-War II. Though 
Muslims have not been thrown in a 
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concentration camp but for them the entire 
- country has become a kind of "jail". Hate 
"incidents" against Muslims are now a 


daily affair. The Patriot Act was hurriedly - 
-_passed by our Republican-dominated . 


Congress in late 2001. Its "sword" is now 
hanging not only on the heads of Muslims 


but every American citizen feels the brunt . 


of it. The privacy of every citizen is in 
danger. Any individual can be put behind 
bars or detained for an indefnite period.on 
fake, false or-undeclared "whimsical" 


grounds without any judicial remand from. . 


the court. Mr. Ashcroft is acting like the 
Pharaoh of his time and the "arrogance" 
of President Bush is augmenting it. 


Hundreds of innocent people have . 


been suffering for years together in the 


concentration camp of Guantanamo, Cuba _ 


and many hundreds more in jails in this 
country without any judicial inquiry and 


police remand. It is a gross violation of the . 


constitutional rights and the legal system 


of the country. Thanks to the Supreme. 


Court that has recently, in its historic 


BT 


judgenent, nullified the entire process of 
intimidation, detention without trial and 
wroncful confinement being perpetuated 


_by President Bush and. his attorney 


general, Mr. Ashcroft. Military inquiry of the 
Guar anamo detainees has confirmed that 
no charges. can be framed against most 
of the 550 prisoners at that camp. Ohio © 
GOP Chairman Robert T Bennett has 
recenily commented, 'Muslims have some 
legitimate concern with regard to Patriot 


Act.’ Presidential candidate Senator Kerry 


pin-pointedly said that if he was elected, 
he would overhaul this [draconian] Act. 
But, alas! He has not been elected. 
President Bush, in fact, has hijacked the 
entire process of human rights and has 


taken back America to some barbaric age. 


Restcration of human rights at home and 
its championing abroad should be the 
topmost priority of the President and the - 
Government of the USA. If not, the country - 


_ will lose its most important characterstic 
_. Of being the champion of humanliberty and ` 


upholder of human rights. m 
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Know that knowledge to be sattvica, by which is seen in all 
beings the One Immutable, inseparate in the separate. 
But the knowledge which. seesin all beings the distinct 
entities of diverse kinds as different from one another, 
know that sabe to be-rajasica. | 


While that knowledge which is confined to one single effect, 
as if it were the whole, without reason, not founded on 
truth, and trivial, nali is declared to.be tamasica. _ | 


Bhagavad C Gita 18:20-22 
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SEAMIC RESU RGENCE 


In his sonore book "The Clash 
of: Civilizations"; Huntington made a 
significant observation. He said: "To ignore 
the impact of Islamic Résurgence on the 


Eastern: Hemisphere politics of the late . 


twentieth century is equivalent to ignoring 


the impact of Protestant Reformation in the - 


European politics of the late sixteenth 
century. " . 


Even before 9/11, Siameplicbia had 
gripped the West, particularly the US. 
Cassandra cries of 'The Muslims are 


coming! the Muslims are coming! were _ 


heard in Europe and America both as 
political and demographic threat. When 


Prince Charles spoke to building bridges _ 
between Islam and the West, the A | 


*4, *4, Windsor Place, Lucknow. 


Telegraph tersely retorted: "Prince Charles 


is wrong - Islam does threaten the West". 


- Noted Islamic scholar Bernad Lewis has 


since written a whole book, 'The Roots of 
Islamic Rage’. 


Suddenly, Lewis became aware that 
the conflict between "Islam and the West _ 


`- has now lasted fourteen centuries of Jihads 


and crusades, . conquests and 
reconquests.” He, however, conveniently _ 
forgets that during the last hundreds years" 

the colonialists and neo-colonialists 


conqurred and exploited Muslim societies 
with impunity. What is happening in Iraq is 

_ a glaring instance of ‘Anglo-American 
_ perfidy. Earlier, when Nasser nationalised 


the Suez canal (1956), Israeli, Britain and 
France invaded Egypt; ‘when the © 
democratically elected Iranian PM 

Mossadegh. nationalised Anglo-lranian Oil 


Co., he was overthrown in a CIA engineered 


coup; Israel, a US protege, has an 
unenviable record of one war every decade 
- 1948, 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982 against the 
Arabs and forcibly occupying their lands. 


Now, things have ‘changed. Call it 


= whatever you like-Jihad, fundamentalism, 


terrorism - the entire Muslim world is in 


_ ferment "fashioning a new Muslim world." 


As MJ Akbar aptly puts it: "It is in the sweep 


-òf the Muslims nations from the Maghreb - 


to Pakistan that the struggle for a new 


world order will begin.” 


However, despite mass awakening 


| about the power and glory of Islam, Islamic 


resurgenre is facing some big hurdles. 
Firstly, the Muslim world is hopelessly 
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fragmented. Secondly, there is no core 


state like the Ottoman empire, no caliphate - 


to which the Ummah can relate. Lastly, no 


.- gupra-national organisation (OIC is a 


paper-tiger many of whose members are 
. stooges, of the US) to coordinate the 


activities of the member states against the - 


common enemy. 


Be that as it may, one thing is now — 


certain, the Great Game of 21st century 
will be played in Central Asia between the 
resurgent Islam and the neo-cololialists 


‘headed by. the sole superpower. 


_ Huntington in his latest book, "Who 
are We?' puts it rather. bluntly: “The real 
and potential enemies of the United States 
now are religiously driven militant Islam 
and nonideological Chinese nationalism. "= 


Postscript - This is reat based on America's 
formost Isiami¢ scholar, John L. Esposito’s book, 


_ ‘The Islamic Threat, Myth or Reality? er New 


York, 1993). 
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Editor's Note: 


+ 


The language is a method of 
human communication. In both its spoken 
and written form it insists on the use of 
words in a structured and conventional 

way. Infact it is the language, which 
distinguishes man from other living 
beings. Of late, in. India which is a 
multilinguial country the language issue 
has become quite controversial. Though 
Hindi is spoken and used in a vast part of 
l | Northern and Central India but in the 
o Constituent Assembly non-Hindi 
| || speaking members forced to retain 
English also as an official language. The 
fear that imposition of Hindi would 
l increase the dominance of north Indians | 
over others gave rise to linguistic 
— agitation. This resulted in the creation/ | 
formation of states on the basis 
| 
| 


- Controversy on Language 
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stopped teaching English at Primary and Secondary stages: soon aer independence l 

have now re-introduced it in the school curriculum. Itis a wise step and must be. encouraged. = 
_Alanguage should and must not be associated with a nation, region or di it should oa 
l vas and adopted for its ‘bonding" and HONS effects. a | So 
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Azad Academy Journal may please be 
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INDIA'S DEBT TO THE 
BROWN SAHIBS 


` Shaiba! K. Gupta* 


A starched shirt and black coat often 
concealed a patriotic heart. As a civilian 


explained nearly 60 years ago, Indian 


officers had to identify themselves with the 
ruling race to command the respect of 
fellow countrymen. Drawing on his own 
experience of the Service, Shaibal K: 
Gupta argues that Indian civilians were the 
inheritors of a mixed culture that is the 
common property of the upper middle 
class. Their service of Indian integrity and 
administration was appreciated by Sardar 
. Patel who rewarded the Indian Civil Service 
- with his trust. 


The composition or personnel of the 
Indian Civil service represented only one 
, *Retired ICS Officer 


B) 


. aspect of Indianness of its character. The 


other, and in some respects the more im- 


- portant, aspect is the attitude and outlook 
of the.Indians who entered the corridors of 


power through the gateway of competition 
and manned its lower ranks till routine pro- 


- motions slowly and gradually pushed them 


up. How.did they think and feel and act?’ 
Were they merely alter egos of the British 
civilian, bearing the white man’s burden or. 


= such of itas was made over to them, on 
- their brown shoulders? oo 


Few Records Left 


Here we are on more debatable ground. - 
Attitude is subjective and not always infer- 
rable from appearances. There is also, in 
this respect, an almost complete lack of 
recorded evidence. Few Indians in the 
Service have left their reminiscences as 


_ their British colleagues have done and are 


still doing, and what little scraps we can 
gather from miscellaneous sources and 
writings do not add up to a complete pic- - 
ture: We have to fall back largely on hear- 
say or on impressions received at first 


- hand-which are necessarily limited by time 


and geography-and by the opportunities of 
contact in the course of one's own serv- 


` ice, My own experience, confined to Ben- 


gal and to only one period in the stream of 
time, has no claim to universality, and what 
follows is an individual assessment which - 
others may not share. 


For the Indian, newly recruited to the 
civil service, the temptation to align himself 


with the ruling. race was strong. If authority . - 


depended upon prestige in Ilhe eyes of the 
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ruled, he had to make a special effort to 
acquire it by 
disadvantages of his colour and origin. 
Holding the position as ‘he did, it was 
incumbent on-him as K. C. De told the 
Islington Commission (1913),."to adopt the 
European mode of life in toto" so that 
_Indians might give his brown skin the 
respect they usually gave to the white. He 
talked of "going home on furlough" when 
he spent his holidays abroad. If in the 
British civilians' home toddlers were taught 
only a pidgin Hindustani and no English, 


lest they acquired a "native" accent, and ` 


were packed home early to be put into 
_ prep schools which abounded in seaside 
towns, he’ must do likewise. The gulf 
between this class of pseudo- Europeans 


‘and Indians could not but vien SO long 


as this phase lasted. 


But personal habits are less 


important than an officer's attitude to his. 


country and his sympathy for its culture 


and political aspirations. British allergy to . ` 


Indian nationalism was natural and 


understandable. By challenging the 


permanence of the British Raj, it, 
- (nationalism) hurt his pride and threatened 
his career. The dilemma of the Indian 
civilian was that he fell between two stools. 
As was clearly, if somewhat acidly, 
explained by Aurobindo Ghosh in 1908 in 
one of his articles in the Bandemataram : 

"The Englishman serves the government 
as a member of the ruling race and can 
afford to he’ independent, but the Indian 
civilian is a self masquerading as a heaven- 
| born who can only deserve favour and 


overcoming the- 


promotion by his zeal in fastening the yoke 
heavier upon his fellow-countrymen. As a 
rule the foreign government can rely upon 
the 'native' civilian to be more zealously 


_ oppressive than even the average Anglo- 


Indian official.” 


? 


. This was, perhaps a little too sweep- 
ing because it ignored the exceptions and 
took no notice of the contradictory pulls to 
whicli the Indian civilian was subject. If he 
did not toe the English line, he jeopardised 
his chances of going up the executive lad- 
der which to most officers had much 
greater attraction than the judicial because 
of the scope it gave to the pleasurable ex- 
ercise of power in a career of varied re- 
sponsibility, besides opening up many dif- 
ferent routes to.the prize posts in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. 


Sign of Failure 


For the European, a judgeship was 


_ a stigma of failure, at least from the time 


its status and salary were reduced to. par- 
ity with the collector's. For the Indian, it was 
supposed to be a’safe enough berth where 


‘he could not do much harm, and a canard 


was raised that, being intellectually inclined 
and averse to the rough and tumble of an 
executive officer's job, he preferred a quiet 


judgeship with its one-track course, end- ` 
. ing sometimes on the high court bench. 


This was stoutly denied before the - 
Islington Commission by J.N. Gupta who 


_ showed not only that an Indian liked being 


in the executive, but that, given the 
opportunity, he gave as good an account 
of himself as his. British’ confreres. The 


` is > . . m 
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ambitious Indian civilian, unwilling to rot in 


the backwaters of the judiciary, had to 
tread warily not merely to show that he had 
ability but that he was "safe". An 
Englishman's loyalty to the Raj was 
axiomatic, an Indian's had to be proved. 


To this lure of the executive. many 


even of our brighter members have suc- ` 


_ cumbed. In the thirties a very promising 
_ Indian civilian, in charge of a sub-division, 
which was seething with political unrest 
gave the police their head in dealing with it 


with consequences one can easily imag-` 


ine. When the District Magistrate, also an 


Indian civilian of high calibre, saw things `. 


for himself and took him to task, the con- 


trite youngman said.: “I realize my mis- ~ 


take, but | thought that some of us should 
be in the executive.” Yet, the same officer 


told me. that during the height.of the Quit - 


India Movement he had appointed some 


tested nationalist and Communist firont-- 


rank workers to strategic positions in-in- 


ternal defence so as to be able to take over - 
as soon as power sHypeon om RNGA to 


Indian hands. 
Voice of Protest 


About the same time, in a ‘hastily 


called informal meeting of Indian civilians. 


in Calcutta, | suggested that we should.at 
least voice our protest against Churchill's 


sweeping declaration that the entire civil ` 
- service, including tts Indian personnel, 


were behind him in the suppression of "re- 
volt". Since we Indians were not asked and 


gave no opinion, such a statement, | said). = < 
was not authorised. The discussion was 
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discursive and petered out without reach- 
ing any conclusion, but the interesting thing 
was that a comparatively junior member 
objected onthe. ground that they would run 
the risk of being made judges if they did 
sO. oe : | 
A desire to avoid a judgeship and ob- — 
tain the glittering prizes that the executive 


_ branch.had to offer has sapped the mo- 
- rale of many even of our brighter officers, 


in whom the spark of patriotism was still 
not dead. But it was only after the mount- 


_. ing political tensions of the twenties and 


thirties’ that the crisis of conscience be- 
came most acute. Before that the brushes 
that took place were-mild and incidental, 

and it was only by the stand he took in de- 
fence of Indian interests and his attitude 
to Indian culture that the genuinely “Indian” 
civilian could be distinguished from his 
pseudo- European counterpart. In politics 
they never went beyond the limit set by the 
moderate wing which then dominated the 


. Congress, if they thought in political terms 
at all. 


- Talking.of attitudes we see that the 
first Indian civilian Satyendranath Tagore, 
was for too deeply saturated in the tradi- 
tional culture of his family with its leaven- 


ing of Bengali andPersian, to have to look 
westwards for inspiration, although he kept 


his wife and children. for some years in 
England. His patriotic.songs composed 
during the Hindu Mela foreshadowed what 


his more illustrious brother, Rabindranath 
oe do to perfection in-later times. . l 
Of the next batch of fóur; Sripada 
. Babaji Thakur is reported to have lived the 
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life of a staunch Maratha Brahmin in or out 
of office. The Bengal trio were more 
sophisticated, but only externally. 
Surendranath Banerjee, whose official 
career was cut short, would probably have 
been an enfant terrible of the Service if he 
nad continued. B.L. Gupta’s judicial career 
was uneventful but it was his note, backed 


by the powerful support of Sir Ashley Eden, _ 
-which initiated the move that led to the 


drafting of the Ilbert Bill. But it was Romesh 
Dutt who stood towering over the rest. His 


outwardly European dress and habits - 


_ concealed a heart that was genuinely 
Indian. 


Among the Best 
Undoubtedly the greatest Indian 


civilian we have had, able to hold the candle _ 


with the very best among the British, he 


produced. with amazing versatility, works 


on the Rig Veda, verse translations of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and parts 
of Kumar-Sambhabam, and a History of 
Bengali Literature-all showing a deep 
reverence for India's past, while his 
Economic History of India and Open 
Letters to Lord Curzon were strong 
indictments of British rule in its effect on 
the present impoverished condition of 
India. His two social novels in Bengali are 
- remarkable for their insight into moral life 
and show a sympathy for the simple joys 
and sorrows of rural folk which one would 
hardly expect from a civilian in starched 
shirt and black coat. He was the only Indian 
civilian whose patriotism Congress 
honoured by electing him President. 


It was probably during the 40 years 
after 1880 that the Indian civilian's 
identification with the British reached its 
apogee. One of them, later nominated to 
the Secretary of State's Council by Morley, 
had in his early days lent himself as a 
willing tool in pushing forward the ruling 


_ power's insidious design to divide Bengal 


into four or five linguistic fragments by 
raising the local variations of the standard 
Bengali to the status of separate 
languages for adoption as the medium of 
education. It received such searing 
criticism from Rabindranath that nothing 
further was done about it then though 
Curzon's partition of Bengal was a revised 
version of the same idea. - : 


About another civilian the story goes 


that when a relation claimed kinship with 


him, he denied being an Indian and said 
he was a Scotchman because he had built 
his home in Scotland, where he would 
retire. Another civilian, who rose to the 
topmost place available to an Indian, 
settled in France, though his-History of 


_ India, written after retirement, shows that 
to be an expatriate is not necessauly to be 


unpatriotic. 


But there is also another side to the 
medal. During.the same period a Bengal 
civilian who stood ‘first in the ICS and 
recently died a nonagenarian, never rose 
above the rank of a District Magistrate., 
because of his known nationalist views. 
Charuchandra Dutia was so deeply and 
openly involved in Aurobindo Ghosh's © 


nationalist movement that even years of 


relegation to.the junior scale could not 
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make him yield till, as he says In his. 


remarkably readable reminiscences, 


Govermnent in disgust promoted him to . 


the senior scale and made him a judge. 


_ Baradacharan Mitra, a statutory 
civilian judge, wrote soul-stirring patriotic 
songs during the Swadeshi movement. 
There were a few others who in private 
political debates with their British 
colleagues, were so openly and 
aggressively pro-Indian that one of them 
was asked why he had joined the service, 


if that was his view-"Only to keep one of | 


you out", he quipped. 


_ | The generation that entered the civil 
service in the second and still more in the 
third or fourth decades of this century were 
reared in a slightly different political climate 
from their predecessor's. The old glow of 
a Europeanised culture was growing dim. 
There was disillusionment at discovering 
that however much one tried to ape the 
British and speak their language without a 
trace of accent there was always an 
invisible barrier which he was not allowed 
to cross./The United Services Club in 

Calcutta would not have him though it 
~ would admit members of any other service 
- provided their skin was white. 


But the effect of these causes would 
have been marginal had not there been 
deeper psychological causes, cutting the 
"ground from under the feet of the ruling 


power. After the Swadeshi Movement and 
the resurgent nationalism which found vent 


in secret revolutionary activities, it was 
=- hardly possible for any sensitive young 


man in Bengal to remain. completely 
unaffected even when family obligations 


_ or self- interest made him hanker fora job 


in the superior service. The non-co- 
operation movement gave it another spud 
and Subhaschandra Bose's refusal to 
accept service even after he.had passed 


' the examination with ease had many 
admirers though very few imitators. 


Torn Loyalties 


_ By then socialism was the current 


_ coin of political science and Laski was the 


mentor of generations of earnest young 


indians, some of whom drifted into the Civil 


Service and tried somehow to reconcile 
their nationalist and socialist leaning with 
acceptance of service under a government 


‘which believed in neither. The gilt on 


service bread was‘not over but it was | 
wearing thin. It is with these people that 
the crisis of conscience previously referred 
to became most acute. 


| do not suggest that duna this 
period the Indian element in the service 
was hundred per cent nationalist. A fairly 
large minority was not as they proved by 
their words and actions. A much larger 
number spoilt by the sybaritic life they led, 
were inclined to mask their feelings, 
whatever they were and played safe 
because they could not give up the flesh- 


‘pots and amenities which their service 


ensured. Even among the rest only a few 
openly expressed their abhorrence of 
naked oppression and their sympathy for. 
the nationalist cause, sometimes going to 
the length of resigning, like H.V. Kamath, 
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but more often deciding to submit to any: g 
sacrifice short of resigning which his `> ` - 


stubborn resistance might lead him to.. 
The most intractable’ of them were 


temporarily denied promotion or pushed- 
into the judiciary or transferred to ‘places . 
or posts that were out-of harm's: way, ` 
though it must be said in fairness. to the 
British civilians who were then ruling that - 


they never carried their vendetta beyond 
the limits of decency. Others who had no 
stomach for big stick methods resisted it 


passively as long as they could, applied it 
without demur but without «much 


enthusiasm. A few solved their conscience 
by contributions to the- nationalist cause if 
secrecy was assured. But there was 
always a minority which had no inhibitions 
about using the big stick with gusto even 
when the British officer-above counselled 
moderation. 7 . 


- By the forties, the icin civilian had 
ceased to turn to the west for inspiration 
or to the British prototype for his model. 
Both in his habit of thinking and in his way 
of life he was the inheritor of a mixed 
culture which was the common property 
of the upper middle class. For Indian 
culture he had a vague respect which was 


not serious enough to inspire deep study 


_and research. Some.had developed a 
weakness. for one tract of Indian culture, 
namely, a belief in astrology, which they 
shared-with the high and low alike. - 


attitude had 


- "beating up the volunteers", 
“ nationalists overnight. Those who were 


Change Lay Ahead - 


Towards the Indian political scene his - 
varied. Now with 
independence looming ahead, even those 
who had previously made no bones about 
turned 


really nationalists at heart-felt free to 
express their view. The British and the 


=- Muslim members with few exceptions 


worked feverishly for Pakistan. The most 


: diehard among the former who had filled 


the top echelons in the central and 
provincial governments and had links with 


- the Conservative lobby in London, not only 


assured Mr. Jinnah of Pakistan but helped 
to stiffen his attitude when he showed 
occasional signs of wobbing. The non- 


_ Muslim members of the ICS similarly 


worked hard for salvaging freedom from 
the ruin facing it and for saving Indian from 
disintegration. They were a great help to 


-Sardar Patel, the architect of Indian 
-integrity and of a fairly well-knit and efficient 
-= administration, for which they received the 


reward of being kept their place and trusted 


_to carry on the job. 


‘What they did with that trust, Paneer 
they tried to rebuild India from the grass- 
root is another matter. But then could not 
the same question be'asked of politicians 
who have been wafted into the seat of 
power in the aftermath of the > struggle for 
independence! ™ 


Sunday Statesman, May 24, 1970 
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= NEHRU- 
A LEGENDARY FIGURE 


Mushirul. Hasan’ - 


I admire Nehru for a variety of 
reasons, some of which have been set out 


in my historical writings. One of the | 


reasons, the importance of which | 
recognized during 
interregnum that culminated in the ghastly 


tragedy that took place in Gujarat, is that 


Nehru always argued for the. moral value 
and legitimacy of nationalism in a form 
compatible with liberal democratic 


principles and institutions. He also | 


underlined, a lesson forgotten by the less 
informed political commentators and 
practitioners in recent years, that there.was 


absolutely no reason why.anybody should _ 


_ "Vice Chancellor, JMI, New Delhi - 100025 


the Hindutva ~ 


Ae ives ww e 


regiment India's infinite variety after a single 


pattern. In this and in many. other ways, 


he left a legacy of reasoning, tolerance and 


fraternal living. 


| hope you will agree that the viability 
and future of the Indian project depends 
on the recovery of such ideas. 


| hope you would also agree that the 
political landscape has changed, and that 
we should assert the primacy of those 
values that. were so central to Nehru's 
intellectual.journey and political agenda. 
Moreover, we must revisit the nation- 
building project of the 50s and 60s, and 


- familiarize. ourselves with the institutional 


forms of democracy and the idea of the 
state central to the establishment of "fullest . 
democracy”: We need to recover that 
history, delineate its contours, and identify 
those elements of Nehru's ideas that do 
retain their cognitive validity and force. 


=. The new Centre for Jawaharlal 
Nehru Studies, the first of its kind.in the 
country, seeks to do just that. We will ask 
important questions and expect serious ex- 
planations. We will examine important his- 
torical and contemporary themes and ex- 
plore broad and diverse sets of issues; we 
will interrogate the past, scrutinize the 
present, and provide directions for our fu- 
ture. | 


; Amartya Sen talks of India's tradition 


of scepticism as-an expression of 
-. hereticism.and heterodoxy.. Do we find 


such elements at playin the nation-buiiding . 
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project? The late Edward Said, Nehru's 
ardent admirer, referred to the pantheon 
of Bandung flourishing, in all its greatness, 
because of the nationalist dynamic which 
was culturally embodied in the 
philosophical explorations of great leaders 
like Nasser and Nehru. What was this 
national dynamic all about? Has it 
dissipated? Whether India is shining or not 
is another matter, but what about the 
disadvantaged and-underprivileged India, 
for whom the former Président KR Naryan 
had called for'safe pedestrian crossings’‘on 


the three-way fast-lane of liberalization, 


privatization and globalization. In short, we 
_ must analyze and question where we, as 
a people and a society, are headed. 


_Let me introduce another point with 
the following lines from Makhdoom 
Mohiuddin on Nehru's death: 

Hazar rang mile ik suboo ki gardish mein, 

Hazar perhan aie gaie zamane mein, - 

Magar woh sandal-o-gul ka ghubar, 

mushte bahar, . 

Hua hai wadie jannat nishan mein awarah. 

Ajal ke hath se choota hua hayat ka teer, 

Woh Shesh jehat ka aseer, 

Nikal gaya hai bahot door justujoo ban ker. 
Yet, there is nothing so swiftly 

forgotten, says Gore Vidal, as the public 


memory of. a good action. That is why 
great men 2 fisi on putting up monuments 


to themééives with their deeds carefully ~~ 


recorded, as those they served will not 


honour them in life or death. Heroes must 
see to their own fame. No one else will. It 
is true that the maker of phrases survives 
the maker of things in history, but we must 
not let this happen to Nehru. He is too 
precious to be forgotten. Indeed, we should 
remind ourselves of what Vinoba Bhave 
had said of Nehru, ‘After Gandhi's his is 
one name that stands for India.- is India. 
"We should recall that Tagore once likened . 


= Nehru to the-rituraj, to the spirit of spring 


which is the spirit of eternal youth. And 
always Nehru saw India in the majestic 
vision of the poet's Gitanjali. 


| cordially welcome you, Hon'ble 
Minister, and thank you for your solid 
support in setting up this Centre. You need 
no introduction, but let me suggest that, . 
today, there is nothing in the professional 


- routines of Indian politics that is inherently 


uplifting. Yet, you have consistently upheld 
and propagated Nehruvion values; indeed, 
your declared ideology or beliefs instill 
confidence in those who feel 
uncomfortable with the expanding claims 
of religious fundamentalists and their use 
of violence, as in Guiarat, to assert © 
communal. identities. We salute you for 
upholding Gandhi's.and Nehru's idea of a 
tolerant India, a point you subtly made at 
the recently concluded conference of vice- 
chancellors’ in Goa, and commend your 
initiatives to restore the autonomy of 
universities, unite Indians together under 


=a.new educational policy, and raise the 
; educational attainments of minorities. Your 
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. public career shows how the political life 
con be lived, both morally and TERR 
in full faith. 


Scholars at Jamia, notably Dr. Abid 
Husain and Mohammod Mujeeb, 
researched Nehru's life and translated 
some of his major works in Urdu. Let me 
also recall that many of our stalwarts were 


closely associated with the Nehrus. Ajmal ` 


Khan, our vice-chancellor, and Motilal 


Nehru had taken to each other, and. 


Jawaharlal's autobiography describes how 
the Hakim brought the Hindus and Muslims 
much nearer to each other. It was.the same 
with M.A. Ansari, Congress President in 
1927, and Jamia's chancellor until his death 
in.1936. Abdul Majid Khwaia, our vice- 
chancellor from 1923 to 1925, was 
Jawaharlal's contemporary at Cambridge; 
he named his grandson ‘Jawahar'. 
Jawaharlal and Mohamed Ali, our first vice- 
chancellor, were comrades in arms in the 
fight for freedom. 


Sadly, we have forgotten these 
remarkable nationalists, even though we 
remain in the business of putting up 
portraits of men with blurred visions and 


distorted perspectives. One wonders why ’ 
we do not remember the Ajmal Khans, the -7 


Ansaris and the Azads. One wonders why 


-we alone, the Muslims, are expected to 


‘remember our benefactors - from Ajmal 
Khan to Zakir Husain - and light candies at 
their graves - the mazars of Ahl-i Safa and 


Ahl-i Sidq - and why they do not receive 


recognition in the country as a whole. 
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The reason is simple enough. We 
have used all our skills to partition our own 
heritage by saying to each other, Azad is 
‘yours’, 'Nehru' is ours, Iqbat is ‘yours’ 
because you spéak Urdu, Tagore is ‘ours’ 


‘because we are Bengalis, Saadat Hasan 


Manto is 'ours’ because he wrote in Urdu, 
while Munshi Prem Chand is ‘theirs’ 
because -he wrote in Hindi in his later 
years. This must stop; indeed, our 
textbooks should follow one simple 
principle - detail the life histories of those 
leaders who were wedded to and invoked 
symbols of unity and integration. We 
should teach Mir and Ghalib in.-Bengal, and 


~~ Tagore and Nazrul Islam in north India. 


Let me now wear the historian's cap. 
To anation beset with prejudices, the lives 
of Ajmal, Ansari, Azad and Zakir Husain 


and many others like them shows how 


during the freedom movement there were 
Muslims who worked for the highest 
secular ideal. To a region increasingly 
beset by religious intolerance, their lives | 


‘reveals how the finest religious sensibility 


can fashion the most open and humane 
outlook in private and public life. These 
lives deserve to be known within as well 


‘as outside the purely academic 


community. When they are, we hope that 


‘ there will be fresh attention to their 


contribution not as Muslim leaders perse 
but as leaders of a unified Indian nation. 
That is when their portraits will find a place 


_on the walls of our parliament. 


Nehru family's association with 
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Jamia Millia Islamia does not end with. 


Jawaharial Nehru. This auditorium, named 
after Dr. Ansari, was Mrs. Indira Gandhi's 


gift to us. The Academy of Third World . 


Studies, founded in 1988, was the late Mr. 
Rajiv Gandhi's brainchild. Mr. Gandhi also 
elevated Jamia's status to a Central 
University in 1988. He was the chief quest 
_ at our convocation in November 1989. ` 


As a token of our deep appreciation, 


‘we would iike to dedicate the new building | 
of the Academy of Third World Studies to 


Mr. Rajiv Gandhi's memory. 


Winston Churchill said that India 
wasn't a nation, just an abstraction. 
- Galbraith described India as a functioning 
anarchy. Both of them under-estimated the 
strength of the India-idea. It deserves to 
be celebrated, as a famous Bombay-born 
and now US-based writer puts it, because 
it is an idea that has enemies, within India 
as well as outside her frontiers, and to 


celebrate it is also to defend it against its 


foes. 


% 


Most of us have no personal 
memories .of free India's first Prime 
Minister. Yet, one has grown up with an 
‘idea of India that approximates with 
Nehru's world-view that was so creatively 
expressed in his commitment to India's 
unity, secular democracy, and to the 
building of a modern nation state. India ‘is 
a myth and an idea, a dream and a vision, 
and yet very real and present.and 
pervasive’, he remarked in the course of 
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the ‘discovery’ that he had made, and was 


_ continually making, of India. ‘For all of us 
_ in India,’ he told his chief ministers, ‘the 


issue of communal unity and a secular 


state must be made perfectly clear. We 


have played about with this idea 
sufficiently long and moved away from it 
for enough. We must go back not secretly 
or apologetically, but openly and rather 
aggressively: 'He did not waver in his belief 
that religious and caste strife must be 
fought tooth and nail no matter which the 
cost or how daunting the opposition. 


_ What endears Nehru to people of our 
generation, especially those who have 
studied at his temples of learning, Is his 
own eclectic and broad-minded outlook 
and the liberal and scientific temper he 
created in a society that had strong illiberal 
and authoritarian traits. In this way, he 
created an intellectual and cultural 
ambience that enriched the nation's 
cultural life as a whole. To a whole 
generation of Indians he was not so:much 


-a leader as a companion who expressed 


and made clearer a particular view of the 
present and vision of the future (S. Gopal). 


‘ The combination of intellectual and moral 


authority was unique in his time. 


_ ‘However, during the last decade or 
so, Nehru has suffered the same treatment 


as Mahatma Gandhi. The debunkers have 


been busy with him. Yet, Nehru will still be 
the great man that he was - great, though 


human, human, so lovable. With or with- 


out the Nargis, he will remain the 
deedawar, the perceptive observer, in the 
garden of life. In the words of a poet, - 


Alam mein tujhse lakh sahi tu magar 
kahan : i 


The leaves of the book. of Nehru's, 


life are closed, but India lives on, as it has. 
done for centuries, and the idea of India 
tolerant and inclusive - beckons, as it must - 


do, always and forever. We will see many 
seasons go by, following each other into 
oblivion.-We will watch many moons wax 
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- and wane and the pageant of the stars 


move along inexorably and majestically. 
Yet, what Shakespeare wrote of a. very 
different type of man will always apply 
perfectly to Nehru: 


His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him that Nature might stand 
up l 
And say to all the world ‘This was a man'i 


- Extract of Speech delivered at Centre of Nehru Stud- 


ies New Delhi on 9-10-04 - 
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Mujhey sahel ho gaeen manzilein: 
Key havaa kay rukh badal gaye 
Teyra haath haath mein.aa gayaa 


-= - Keh chiraagh raah mein jal gaye 


= -D 
— 
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(When | took your hands in mine/Winds began to antes their course, 
/ My destinations became within easy sight/Lamps along my route 


- turned bright.) 
-The next verse reads: 


Voh lajjaaye meyrey savaal pay | 
Kë utthaa sakey na jhukaa key sar 
Udee zulf chehrey pe iss taraah. 
Ke shabon kay raz machal gaye 


(My question made her blush deep red/Embarrassed she lowered 
her head;/ The jet black tresses were such a sight / Revealing dark . 
mysteries of the night.) 


Vahee baat jo na voh keh sakey 


. Merey sher-o-naghmon mein dhal gayee 


Vahee lab jinhein main na chhoo sakaa 
Qada-e-sharaab mein dhal gaye 


- (Words that she could not speak/Fou nd their way in verse and songs 
` of mine / Lips that | could not touch / Mingled in glolets of mine). 


~~. 


| Majrooh Sultapuri 
Translated’ by Khushwant Singh 
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A PROMISE KEPT 


~ Mukul Dube 


south Africa abolished apartheid 
many years ago, and Blacks and Whites 
became: equal. citizens. How would Black 
people react if they were now prevented from 
entering ‘particular areas unless they had 
passes which are no longer issued because 
the rules which required them have been 
scrapped? . 


During the British Raj, there were 
‘several places - clubs and so on -in our 
towns and cities where people 
congregated: but only the rulers, since 
notices were displayed which read 


"Indians Not Allowed". Today all Indians are — 


free to go anywhere - though only in theory, 
since the unwritten exclusion of Dalits 
persists. How would an Indian citizen, for 


example, a non-Dalit ‚Such as N.D. Modi 


-or L.K. Advani, react on being denied entry 


to a club which no longer displayed a notice 
debarring them on grounds of skin colour? 


What if a woman of today were 


compelled by her husband-an Ideal Man, 


for instance-to prove her innocence by 
walking on burning coals because people 
had cast aspersions on-her chastity? 


In Gujarat, still ruled by the Vedic 
Taliban, what wouid be the height of 
ridiculous injustice anywhere else remains 
the harshest possible reality. 


POTA was repealed by an ordinance 
on October 27, 2004. It was removed from 
the statute books, it ceased to exist. Yet, 
in a land in which so many laws are 


toothless, a Jaw which has been done . 


away with still has lethal fangs-fangs 
already dripping blood and which daily 
come to have fresh blood on them. 


On November 23 two lawyers--H. N. 
Jhala and his junior, Mustak Ahmed (also 
called Mushtaq Ali Saiyed by some 
newspapers)-were arrested by the Crime 
Branch of the Gujarat Police, at dead of 
night, under this law which had 


‘ supposedly been relegated to history. Jhala 


is a respected advocate who has 
practised for over five decades. His recent 
work had included the defence of many 


persons accused in such POTA cases as 


the Haren Pandya case, the Tiffin Bomb 
case and-what is popularly known as the 
IS! Conspiracy case. Jhala had in fact 
sought anticipatory bail in view of a land 
transaction matter which involved a person 
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described as a POTA ahsconder but had 
withdrawn his applicaticn on being assured 
by tne Gujarat Police that they did not plan 
to take any action. This would appear to 
nave been unwise, since earlier in- the year 
the Crime Branch: had harassed Jhala 
through surveillance, had threatened him, 


and had detained two of his juniors. Jhala 


had then filed a case against the Crime 
Branch which is still pending. 


it is well Known that in the violence 


in Gujarat in 2002, of the thousands who 
were killed, raped and maimed, who had 
their property destroyed, who were ren- 
dered homeless and whose means of liva- 
lihood were snatched away from them, all 
but a handful were Muslims. It is also well 
known that in Gujarat, POTA has been 
used exclusively against Muslims. What 
dis perhaps not so well-known is that even 
the families of persons arrested under 
POTA have been systematically terrorised 


by the arms of the State. Since almost alf- 


of those arrested were the main or sole 
bread-winners of their families, the eco- 
-~ nomic hardship that has resulted is incal- 
' culable. 


POTA, thus, has not-been used only 
against those who have been arrested 
under it - but whose trials, even after two 
years and more, have siill not begun. It has 
been used against the entire Muslim com- 
munity, not just agairist those of its mem- 
bers who are in.custody and against whom 
there are charges. In Gujarat, proudly pro- 
claimed to be a Hindu Rajya by the Sangh 
Parivar, to be innocent is to invite retribu- 
tion. The Muslims of Gujarat are being pun- 


“as 





ished for having had so many of their 
number butchered. 


We must never forget that it is the 
State which-is responsible for seeing to 
the welfare of its citizens and to the 
punishment of the wrong-doers among. 
them. But it is a fact of history that in 
Gujarat, the State not only did nothing for 
the ten- of thousands of Muslims - citizens 
in exe tly the, same way as Pravin 


Togad: 1 and Maya Kodnani are citizens- 


who: had to seek shelter in squalid, . 
crowded camps, it actively obstructed 
those who sought-to provide relief. And it 
is-also a fact of history that the State in 
Gujarat has consistently sought to protect . 
those whom it was duty- bound to have 


-brought to book-those who were 
_ responsible for the deaths of two thousand 


and more Muslims and for the rape of 
uncounted Muslim women and girls. And 


- itis also a fact that the State has been 


responsible for the torture of those in 
custody and for compelling them to sign 
“confessions” which were prepared for | 
them. And it is also a fact that the 
economic hardship to which their families 


. were and are subjected is the creation of 


the State, which in theory should have been 
looking to their well-being. | 


In Modi's Gujarat, the very bases of 
democracy and of justice have been turned 
on their heads. Those who should have 


. been protectors have been, and remain, 


predators. While the BJP ruled in New 
Delhi, it did nothing to set things right - al- 
though there are specific provisions in the 


‘Constitution which authorise the Centre to 
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act when something goes badly wrong in 
a State. The "soft" Prime Minister and his 
"iron" deputy (who was also the Home Min- 

ister) sat back and, from time to time, 


made statements which were at once- 


mealy - mouthed and self-contradictory. 
The one thing for which they can be praised 
is that they did not applaud Modi's butch- 
ery publicly: but neither did they. take ac- 
tion against those of their Parivar who did 
hail the successful "experiment", people 


like Togadia and Ashok Singhal being the © 


loudest, though many others who were 
quieter were no less venomous. The RSS 
was seldom heard. The nervous systems 
of all living creatures, even the lowest, 
. carry the brain's orders in silence. 


The State in Gujarat has been held 
guilty of, at the very least, complicity in the 
genocide of 2002. More and more 


evidence has been coming to light of the 


way in which‘ the administration’ and the 
police either looked the other way when 
the soldiers of Hindutva were on the 


rampage-or else actively assisted those __ 


fine warriors: There is also a growing body 
of indications that what were and are 
described as riots were not riots at all but 
.a carefully planned and orchestrated 
pogram. Printed lists of Muslims' omes and 
businesses, efficiently organised motor 
‘transport for large numbers of maruaders, 
an unending supply of gas cylinders to be 
used for destruction and, above all, 
continuous communication via cellular 
phones between functionaries of the VHP 
and the BJP on the one:hand, and the 
higher reaches of the administration and 
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_the police on the other-these are not hall- 


marks of sudden, uncontrollable fury. 


itis against this background that we 
must look at how POTA has been used in 


- Gujarat. POTA never was the defence 


against terrorists that it was described as 
being. Instead, it was a’ powerful weapon 


‘to be used against the Muslim minority- 


with its use for this purpose being. justified 
by the labelling of all Muslims as "terrorists" 
and "agents of Miyan Musharraf". The 
State in Gujarat has presented no evidence 
to show that these labels have any truth in 
them. Why should it bother? It is 
answerable to no one, not even to the 
Constitution of India' under whose 
provisions it came to wield power. The 
foundation of the legal systems of the 
civilised.world is that a person accused of 
having committed a crime must be 
presumed to be innocent until proven guilty. 


Such a person must also have certain 
. rights, starting w ith the right to legai 


defence. These principles are clearly laid 
out in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, to.which India is a signatory. Our 
Constitution and our laws explicitly give 


rights to persons charged with wrong- 
-© doing and place curbs on the powers of 


functionaries of the State. 


Possibly the most dangerous > 
weakness of this system is that it relies 
almost entirely on those very functionaries 
of the State not to exceed the powers 
given to them and ‘to ensure that all 


accused individuals may freely exercise 


their statutory rights. This weakness. has 
revealed itself time and again where 
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ordinary laws have been involved-but 
.extraordinary laws such as POTA can bring 
about the unbridled use of power by the 
police and the denial of any rights 


whatsoever even to persons whose | 


alleged crimes are complete fabrications. 
| have named the police because that is 
the arm which holds the stick and the gun: 
but we all know that limbs do not act of 
their own accord, without orders from 
higher organs. 


There is overwhelming evidence that. 


POTA has been. misused in Gujarat and 
that it continues to be misused there. Ours 
is a federal republic in which individual 
States have considerable autonomy. But 
the nation is held together by the Centre, 


. which has not only the authority butalsoa - 


duty fo ensure that everything in it functions 


smoothly-and, above all, that no one treats 


the Constitution as waste paper. 


Before the general election, the 
Congress party and the rest of the. UPA 
had promised to repeal POTA. This, they 
said, was because POTA was a. 
draconian law which was amenable to 


misuse. After the Congress came to head : 


the coalition at the Centre, it kept its 
promise. POTA was repealed by an 
ordinance not too long before it was to 
lapse, and on December 9 a Bill was 


passed by Parliament. But while the letter 
of the law has been waved -about with - 


much fanfare, jts spirit has-been thrown 
into the sewer. i 


_ Inorderto have had any meaning, the 
repeal of POTA should have been 
retrospective. It has been repealed only on 


paper: its victims have been given no relief. 
Citizens’ groups offered an alternative: that 
confessions made to the police should be 
inadmissible as evidence,. that Special 
Courts should be abolished, that all trials - 


- should be conducted by Sessions in the 


normal.manner, that the provisions for bail 
should be those set out in the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and. that Review 
Committees should have only judicial 
members appointed by the Central 


. Government. But the Central Government 


paid no heed to-this, just as the vague - 
promises made on July 5 to a delegation 
by the Prime Minister and the Home 
Minister were pushed under the carpet. 


‘And what of the stated reason for the 
promise to repeal POTA? Was POTA 
misused during the years over which it was 
in force? Did the Congress party look into 
this, as reason demanded that it should 
have done? Had it done that, it cannot but 


have identified those who misused POTA 


and those who suffered on account of that 
misuse. But this is meaningless rhetoric. 
The fact is that everyone in Gujarat knows 


that POTA was misused there and that it 


continues to be misused there. A good 
many people outside Gujarat. also know 


this. The Congress party is neither blind 


nor deaf. It sees and it hears. Since itis a 
long established, major politics party with 
a network of members, supporters and 
sympathisers, many of them in positions 
which give them access ‘to information 
which is not available to ordinary people, it 
must know in great, detail what has been 
going on. 
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But the Congress party, neither, blind 
nor deaf, has chosen to play dumb. it does 
not speak and it does not act. Should we 
not conclude that it did not really give a 
damn about POTA, that it. wanted only to 
promise to repeal it? Having ruled the coun- 
try for decades, the Congress knows that 


` votes are what cc mtin elections, while prin- . 


ciples can go to hell after they have been 
printed in manifestos to keep up fhe cha- 
rade. 


. The organised denial of justice to the 
victims of the Gujarat genocide of 2002 
goes on. Offenders were not booked 
because the complaints sought to be filed 
by victims were not accepted or were 
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watered down, witnesses inthe few cases 
which are in progress have throughout 
been intimidated, and those lawyers who 


took up the cases of the victims have been 


living through a nightmare. The arrests of 
Jhala and llustak Ahmed. only show that a 
rifle whose barrel has been destroyed, if 
we are to believe the high and mighty, can — 
go on firing lethal bullets. 


But who can deny that the Congress 
party and its partners in the UPA have kept 
the promise they had made in the 
Common Minimum Programme? Those 


who support it from without have also 


shown themselves to be civilised people 
who like peace and quiet. i 
i Courtesy: Mainstream 
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In the beaming this word was just Being (Sat), one soni 
- without a second. Some people say: 'In the beginning this 

world was just Non- -being (a-Sat), one only, without a second; 

from that Non-being, Being was. produced’. But verily, my. 

dear, whence could. be this?... How from Non-being could 

Being be produced? On the contrary, in the beginning of 
this world was io Being, one only, without a second. 


Chandogya Upanishad, 
Uddalaka Aruni to his son Svetaketu 
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TRASHED THESIS 
Prasun Chaudhuri 


Four years ago when Michael 
Persinger - a neurologist from the 
Laurentian University in Sudbury, Canada 
- claimed to have invented 


electromagnetic headsets capable of | 


stimulating religious or spiritual feelings in 
humans, even die-hard atheists had 
reservations on the findings. 


Persinger's research .made 
‘headlines, even though serious 
neuroscientists ignored his ‘magnetic 


stimulator’. _ 


NowPher Granavist, a Swedish | 


‘psychologist, has come out with new 
findings that challenge Persinger's claims. 
In a research paper, published this month 


‘in Neuroscience Letters, Granqvist, who 


is based at the Uppsala University writes 
that Persinger's methodology had huge 
flaws. In the original experiment, Persinger 
asked volunteers to put on a. specially- 
designed helmet - tailor- made to transmit 
weak pulses to the temporal lobes of the 
brain (beneath the temples) to evoke 
Spiritualism. Granqvist thinks. that 
Persinger's equipment produced nothing 


"but a placebo or dummy effect of spiritual 
bliss in the volunteers. 


- Persinger has launched a counter- 
attack, saying that Granqvist hasn't usea 
his machine properly. 


The quarrel between the two may 
seem inane at first sight, but to adherents 
of a controversial and fledgling discipline 
called neurotheology (these neurologists 
believe that religion is all in the human 
brain), this is something serious. It is also 
an important issue for Tibetan Buddhists, 
the only religious group which recognises 
the supreme role the brain in man's 
spiritual quest. They, however, believe that 
to experience deep mystical feelings one 
needs long-term mental training, such as 
meditation. The simplistic headset (which 
costs $ 225), invented by Persinger can 
hardly be an alternative. 


-Religious mystics - irrespective of 
their faith - can turn off their sensations to 
the outer world during intense meditation 
or prayer. Devotees often describe how 
their surroundings gradually melt away - 
earthly sights and sounds don't disturb 


them at all. Then they begin to feel a sense 
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of "unity with the Universe”. Anda feeling 


of deep awe and significance. Some claim 


they can sense an invisible presence. 


The serene feeling is defined as 
mysticism to the religious; but to most 
modern neurologists equipped with a host 
` of sophisticated brain scanners the 


moment of serenity is defined as a loss of ° 
orientation. To them it's nothing more than 


blips in. brain chemistry. 


This -demystification of moving 


experience wasn't initiated by Persinger. 
It was Julian Jaynes, a Princeton University 
psychologist, who first confronted’ the 


ancient religious phenomenon. In his: 


controversial 1976 book, The Origin of 


. -Consciousness in the Breakdown of the 


Bicanwral Mind, he argued that the brain 
activity of the ancient people those living 
_ inthe stone age, prior to early evidence of 

‘conciousness such as logic, reason, and 
ethics - would resemble that of the sufferes 


of the mental disorders called . 


schizophrenia. 


. Jaynes theorised that, like 
schizophrenics, the ancients heard voices 
(hallucinations), summoned up visions 
(seizures), and lacked the sense of 
metaphor (symbolic or abstract thought) 


and individuality (loss of orientation) that . 


characterises a more advanced mind. He 
argued that these were the handiwork of 


some ancestral leftover synapses © 
(connections between nerve cells) buried - 
-deep inside the modern brain which would 
explain many of.our present-day ` 


sensations of God or spirituality. 
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Such gross oversimplification 
wasn't taken seriously by most 
neuroscientists; except the likes of 
Persinger who had just joined as a 
neurolopsychologist at the Laurentian 
University. "My primary philosophical goal 


had been to discern the commonalities that 


exist between the sciences and to integrate | 
to the-fundamental concepts," he writes 
in a statement posted on a perona; 
website. 


After having treated scores of 
patients suffering from mental disorders 
Persinger had come to realise that 
supernatural sensations had something to 
do with electromagnetic patterns in the 
brain. In 1987, in a controversial book titled 
Nouropsychological Base of God Beliefs, 
he proposed that intense religious 
experiences carry a hefty emotional 
charge originating in the limbic system. His 
idea was that the sensation described as 
"having a religious or spiritual experience” 


"was merely a side effect of our bicameral 


brain's feverish activities. The book 


-contluded tossing the idea of applying mild 


electromagnetic fields to the brain to 
induce some sort of spiritual orientation. 


l The seemingly preposterous idea 
almost remained dormant for nearly -a 
decade until neuroscientists from the 
University of California in San Diego 
claimed to have discovered a "god module” 
in the brain. The region which was believed _ 
to be responsible for man's evolutionary 
instinct to believe in religion was actually 
spotted in epileptics. 
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The study on an unusual group of 
epileptics - known to have profoundly 
spiritual experience during seizures - 
claimed to have located a curcuit of nerves 
in the temporal lobes which appeared to 
be electrically active when the patients 


mused on God. Dr Vilayanur S. 


Ramachandran, head of the research 
team, said in the society of Neuroscience 
meet.in October 1997 that.the study 
involved comparing 40 epilepsy patients 
with normal people and a group who said 
they were intensely religious. | 


| These patients said they had 
frequently experienced intense mystical 
episodes and often became obsessed with 
- Spirituality. Electrical monitors on their skin 
- a standard test for activity in the brain's 
temporal lobes - showed that the epileptics 
as well as the deeply religious displayed a 
similar response when shown words 
invoking spiritual belief. 


In his book Phantonts in the Brain ` 


Ramachandran: made the case for a 


dedicated neural machinery in the limbic 


part of the brain (the temporal lobes 
‘located just above the ears) which is 
responsible for arousal of mystical and 


religious feelings in our brain. If this part- 


gets stimulated, . according to 
Ramachandran, a person will have a 
variety of manifestations that include an 
obsessive preoccupation with religion and 
the intensified and narrow emotional 
responses that are characteristics of a 
mystical experiences. . 


-Such people are also found to suffer 


epileptic.seizures ‘originating from the 


temporal lobe. As a result, epileptics have 
historically tended to be the people. with 


profound mystical experiences. The 


Russian novelist Fyodr Dostoevsky, for 
example, wrote of ‘touching god" during 
epileptic seizures..Other epileptic includes 
St Paul, Joan of Arc, Vincent van Gogh, St 
Theresa of Avilia. | 


Evolutionary biologist E.O. Wilson 
has surmised in his book Consilience: The 
Unity of Knowledge that belief in God, 
which is a common trait found in human 
societies around the world and throughout 
history, may be built into the brain's 


_ complex electrical circuitry as a Darwinian 


adaptation to encourage cooperation | 
between individuals. Other experts like 

Richard Dawkins and Steven Pinker have 
suggested that religion is simply a 
byproduct of cultural or genetic 
evolutionary processes that arose to help 
bind groups of our hunter-gatherer 
ancestors together, offering them a survival | 
advantage. : | 


While evolutionary biologists chose © 
to home in on a Darwininan explanation . 
for religious experiences, Persinger 
claimed that he had been able to induce 
mystical and para-normal events - the 
perception of an all-surrounding light glow, 
images and vision, including visitations by 
a supernatural being -in a laboratory. Not 
very different from what Ramachandran 
had discovered, Persinger called his | 
attention to the instability of the temporal 
lobes and how most of us have brief 
electrical outbursts, -or microseizures, in 
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those regions. What Persinger had used 


- on more than 900 volunteers - was a . 


weak magnetic field (roughly the amount 
generated by a computer monitor) applied 


through a technique called transcranial - 


magnetic stimulation on the temporal 
lobes. According to him, four out of five 
people who had allowed the experiment 
on them felt a spectral or an invisible 


presence. His conclusion: the visions of - 


gods, demons and religious revelations 
occur when electrical brainstorms are 
coupled with our emotions and cultural 


expectations. Not everyone accepted- 
Persinger's thesis that simplistic. 


apparitions could equal what religious 
devotees or mystics experience. 


Most strikingly, Andrew Newberg and 
the now deceased Eugened'Agquili, 
neuroscientists at the Universitv of 


Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, had realised 


that the rare and fleeting experience would 
he impossible to study in a laboratory: 
Unlike Persinger, they decided to focus 
instead on meditation, believing that it 
transported people to the ee spiritual 
bliss. | 


Without much problem managed to 
find eight skilled meditators practising 
Tibetan Buddhism who were willing to 
undergo brain imaging. Incidentally, 
Tibetan Buddhists, headed by the 
enlightened Dalai Lama, had never been 
-~ at odds with science. For many Buddhist 


- monks, the interest in science is focused ` 


on an in- tense curiosity about the 
workings of the brain. A monk spends 
hours in meditation every day, and. highly 
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trained among them report being able to 


focus on a single object for hours without 


‘distraction. Deep meditation is believed to 


offer them a feeling of PORER and 


calmness.: 


= in his test Newberg asked nine 
‘highly experienced’ monks to settle down 
with their rugs, Cushions and prayer 
wheels. Before they began to meditate, an 
intravenous tube was inserted. into their 
bodies so that a radioactive isotope could 
be directed as they were resting, and again 
- after they pulled on a string in a 


prearranged signal - as they reached a 
peak meditative state. The isotope 
remained in the brain long enough so that 
` once the meditation was over the subjects 


could be put under the sophisticated 
SPECT (single photon emission computed 
tomography) scanner to image what goes 

on inside brain at the moment. : 


Once the tests were completed 
Newberg and.d’Aquili compared the activity 
of the subjects’ brains during medita- tion - 


- with scans taken when they were simply 
-= atrest. They found intense activity in the 


parts of the brain that regulates attention 


(prefrontal cortex) - a sign of the 


meditator’'s deep concentration. Even 
more astounding was the altered activity 
in a brain region (part of the parietal lobe, 
towards the top and back of the brain) that 
normally orients us and tells us where our 
bodies. are in space. | 


The different pattern of brain activity 
in the particular area may explain why 


meditators feel transported out of the 


physical world and into a spiritual realm - 


that seems no less real. "As the boundaries 
between self and physical surroundings go 
away, the meditator feels one with 
something larger, whether a religious 
community, the world as a whole, or 
ultimately, God," Newberg and d’Aquili later 
wrote in the book Why God Won't Go 
Away. 


Newberg and d’'Aquili's findings 


indicated that religious and spiritual 
experiences are extremely complex 
procedures, involving emotions, thoughts, 
sensations and behaviours. They seem far 
too rich and diverse to derive from a small 
spot or module in the orain. Moreover, the 
research suggested that links between 
spiritualism and various brain disorders is 
rather tenuous because not all epileptics 
or schizophrenics report mystic 
experiences. Mystics are usually born with 
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exceptional mental capacities associated | 
with creativity or vision. 


According to Newberg, the 
reductionist approach to religion - adopted - 
by Persinger and his ilk - had its limitations. ~ 
The limitations became even more evident 
when Granqvist went on to replicate 
Persinger's experiment in a large number 
of volunteers. 


He found that the presence or 
absence of a magnetic field had no 
relationship with any religious or otherwise 
mysterious experience reported by the 
participants. He says he does not know 
which neurological mechanism can 
generate those experiences. 


Granqvist's failure to stimulate 
Spiritualism makes one thing clear: the 
origin of mysticism in our brain won't be 
so easy to pin down.# 
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It takes an age for a sigh to bear fruit, 
Who lives long enough to vanquish your locks? 


A hundred crocodiles lie coiled in the web of every wave, 
See what happens to the droplet ere it becomes a pearl. 


Love demands patience, desire will not wait, 
What hues should my heart reflect, till it bleeds to death? 


Aah ko chaahiye ek umr asar hone tak, 

Kaun jeeta hai teri zulf ke sar hone tak. 

Daam-e-har mauj mein hai halqa-e-sad kaam-e-nihang, 
Dekheye kya guzre hai qatra pe guhar hone tak- 


Aashqi sabar talab aur tamanna betab, 
Dil ka kya rang karun khun-e-jigar hone tak. 


Asadullah Khan Ghalib 





` 
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OPEN SECRETS* 


- Manoj Joshi 


An intelligence agency. would 
certainly be interested in bugging 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, the PMO, Parliament 
and in bribing our politicians and 
manipulating our government system. The 
CIA or the ISI, perhaps, but what would you 
. Say if you learnt that these have been 
some, of the activities of the very agency 
that is supposed to protect us against all 
this - the Intelligence-Bureau (IB)? ` 

It will be easy to dismiss Dhar's 
books as the raving of a frustrated 


individual. But the revelations of this retired | 


IB officer are too detailed and specific to 
allow us that luxury. There should be no 
doubts that this is one of the most 
important books to emerge about India's 


Review on Open Secrets by M.K. Dhar (Manas) 


intelligence setup. Like elsewhere, 
intelligence operatives are normally: 


reluctant to share their life histories through 


memoirs, but, fortunately for connoisseurs 
of intelligence matters, and those who wish | 
Indian democracy well, Dhar is made of 
different mettle. The book has made a 
convincing case for the IB to install much 
stricter internal procedures and being 
made accountable to the laws of the land. 


The actual charter of the IB - 
protecting the country against its enemies 
- compels us to give the organisation 
enormous powers as well as great latitude 
in its functioning. But this very reason, and 


‘the shocking activities that Dhar has 


revealed, highlight a compelling need for 
monitoring an oversight. This can be of the 
type that exists in the US and UK by their 
legislatures or, given the Indian situation, 


-through a group of former ministers who 


happen to be Members of Parliament, or 
a special committee of former officials, 
ministers and judges. 


- Given his profession, it is not 
surprising that Dhar has painted a sordid 
and solid portrait of the country's political 
masters and bureaucrats. The intrigues, 
double-dealing, corruption and illegal acts 
of various political leaders of the country . 
make depressing reading. As indeed the 
cynicism and craveness of- the 
bureaucratic elite that runs the country. 
particularly in the North-east. It is indeed 
remarkable that, given the grossly illegal 
actions done at the instance of the highest 


: jn the land (and their spineless aides), the 


country's democtaric structure has 
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actually survived. Perhaps the reason is 
_ that while elements:in the IB have indeed 


done the bidding of their political masters, 
it also has a cadre of committed officers 
who have, with a great deal of personal 
-= courage and sacrifice, done their real job 
- fighting terrorists and insurgents, 


ferreting out spies and protecting the . 


country from internal subversion. 


Dhar's is a complex story and he 
tells it warts and all. He almost reveals in 
his own steady loss of innocence as -he 
moves up the career ladder from an 
operative in the Northeast, to that of a joint 


director, dealing with prime ministers and 


politicians. But his brush with illegal 
activities began in the Northeast. As Dhar 
tells of an incident in 1974, "| must admit 
here with a sense of guilt that | was called 
-upon for the second time to subvert the 
loyality of a section of the UDF members 
of the Nagaland legislature...” In Delhi he 


became part of an institution, the election - 


cell, that monitored and presumably on 
occasion manipulated the election 
process. : | | 


The (B's bugging of criminals, 
terrorists, or for that matter journalists and 
- communist leaders is not remarkable, 
what is staggering is that bugs were 
placed in the parliament, the PMO and the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. As Dhar recounts: 
"Atone point of time, in 1982, Indira wanted 
the Parliament office of.a particular ruling 
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party member to be bugged for sifting out 
intelligence nuggets about a possible coup 
against her." At another point in time, 
presumably in 1987, a bugging system 
aimed at the President of India, Zail Singh, 
was placed atop the PMO itself. Obviously 


nothing was sacred. 


Dhar is no saint, but then, memoirs 


do tend to be self-serving, and he hasn't 


held anything back - his links with Indira 
Gandhi, Govindacharya and Uma Bharti 
and the Sangh Parivar, with Bhirubhai 
Ambani and so on. "My infatuation with 
normal politics," Dhar admits, "definitely 
violated the service rules and the rules 
framed by the government..." l 


Some of more distasteful aspects 
of the IB's functioning no longer prevail. 
One reason for this is that no one political 
party has the kind of dominance the 
Congress had in the past. Supreme Court 
rulings on phone-taps have made even the 


IB a little more careful in using bugs, but it 


is not clear whether the culture of cynicism 
and the belief that laws apply to the 
citizens, and not its custodians, has truly 
ended. Many of the illegal activities of the 


__ |B and the dirty tricks it carried out are a 


manifestation of the weakness our 
institutions or governance, as well as a 


- particularly squalid period of India’s political 


history. India is certainly not safe till it 
ensures that the shield of the republic is 
made of the right metal. m 


Courtesy: Hindustan Times 


-ASHFAQ ULLAH KHAN: 


AN ARDENT PATRIOT 


S.M, Amir* 





_ Zindagi bad-e-fana tujhko milegi Hasrat, 


Tera jina tere marne ke badaulat hoga . 


Ashfaq Ullah Khan was an ardent 
patriot of modern India. He was one of the 


members of the Revolutionary Party of. 


Uttar Pradesh which was popularly known 
as "Hindustan Republican Association”".' 
He was the first revolutionary Muslim of 
india during the struggle for freedom who 


also dremt of liberating India from colonial 


rule at the cost of his life. 


Ashfaq Ullah Khan, Hasrat Warsi. 


belonged to the most respectable pathan 
family of Shahjahanpur, known as 'Qadan 
Khail’ He was born on 22 Oct. 1900 in 


‘History Deptt., Mohd. Hasan (P.G.) College, Jaunpur 


[29] 


_ Shahjahanpur, Uttar Pradesh.? His father, 


Mohd Shafig Ullah Khan; was Sub- 
Inspector of police who died early when 
Ashfaq was only seven years of age. His 
mother, Mazhar-un-Nisan Begum, was a 
pious lady of a high intellect. He was 
passionately attached to her mother. Since 


. Childhood, she told him stories of great 


men, viz. Prophet Mohammad, Imam 
Husain, Maulvi Anmad Ullah Shah and Tipu 
Sultan etc: She also taught the lessons of 
liberty, equality, National Integration and 
above all, Hindu-Muslim Unity. This primary 
education, at home, helped to mould his 
mind as secular.‘ 


At school, his teacher, Parthavi 
singh, played a very significant role to 
srouse the national feelings and great love 
for his motherland. He taught him an 
English poem, (Love of country) of Sir 
Walter Scott'and a lesson on Horeshras 
of Rome. The way, he taught these 


‘lessons, greatly influenced the young 


Ashfaq.’ 


'To every man upon this earth, 

Death Cometh soon or late, 

But (then) how can a man die better, 
Than facing fearful odds, - : 
For the ashes of his father’s and, 
Temple's of his Goad’. 


=- He also gave him a book, titled, 
‘Patriots of the world’ and said, “this is only 
for you, my son, read it". This completely 
changed his life in later years to come and 
laid the foundation of great love for his 
country. He, in such an early age of 10 
years became both a true Musalman and 
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a true patriot. He understood well, why the 
Great Philosopher, Jeans Jacques- 
Rousseau, had laid so much emphasis 
upon the sentiments of Patriotism in his: 
teachings.® This filled his heart with the 
feelings of nationalism. 


Thus he became an active member 
of the Hindustan Republican Association 
and a close associate and staunch 
follower of Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil who led 
the revolutionary activities against the 
British rule in Uttar Pradesh. It is quite 
noticeable that Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil, an 
orthodox Arya Samajist, and Ashfaq Ullah 
Khan, an orthodox sunni-Pathan, had 
great intimacy and love for each other in 
those days of communal hatred in India.’ 


Ashfaq brightened my face in the — 


world: Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil 


| very well remember that | had met 
you in the school after the Royal 
Declaration. You had a very keen desire 
to see me. You wanted to discuss with 
- me the Mainpuri Conspiracy Case. i had” 
answered you with indifference thinking 
that a Muslim Student had no business to 
talk to me about this. You had felt very sad 
‘but very heartly emotions were seen on 
your face. You had not given up your 
intentions casually. You stood firmly 
determined.. You discussed it in the 
congress in the way it was possible. You 
tried to convince people through your 
intimate friends that you were not an 
imposter person and that you had a strong 
desire to serve the country. Ultimately you 


won. Your endeavours created a niche in | 


‘my heart. Your elder brother was my friend, 


class fellow of the middle school. | was 
very happy to know this. In a short period 
you were like my younger brother. But you ` 


were not satisfied to my younger brother 


only. You wanted the right of equality. You 


‘wanted to be known as a friend and it 


happened. You became a true friend. All 


‘were surprised as to how a hard liner. 


among Arya‘ Samaji and Sunni Muslim 
became friends.. _ 


You had fully conqured my heart with 
this mentality. Often friends used to warn 
me lest | was betrayed by a Musalman. 
You were. victorious. There was no 
difference of any kind between us. Often 
we too ate in the same dish. The thought 
of any differences between Hindu-Muslim 


vanished from my mind. You had inflexible 


confidence and affection in me. Ultimately 
this affection, love and friendship ended in 
a unique blend of thought. | had made a 
Muslim a respected member of the 
revolutionary party. What you did with me 
is laudable. You never ignored my orders. 
Like a devotee you obeyed me. Your heart 


"was large and ideas high. . 


if | have any peace it is that you have 
lit up my face with greatness. The 
contribution of Ashfaq Ullah Khan to the 
revolutionary movement became a part of 
history. You never took any notice of the 
advice of your relatives and friends who 


‘advised you to give up: your resolution. 


When arrested, you stood firm in your 
determination. As you were strong 
ohysically, you proved stronger mentally 
and in the soul.? Consequently the court 
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decided that you were my lieutenant and 


the Judge while writing the Judgement 
gave you the garland of execution. You.will 
be satisfied to think that the man who spent 
the wealth of his parents in the service of 
the. nation and made them beggars, who 


sacrificed the future destiny of his brother ` 


. at.the altar of the service to the 
motherland, who gave his all body, heart 
or wealth to the service of the motherland 
and gave his ultimate sacrifice of his life, 
he sacrificed his beloved friend Ashfaq 
also to the altar of the service of the 
motherland. 


Asghar hareem-i-ishq mein, hasti hee 


jurm hai, 
Rakhna kabhi na paoon yahan sir liye 
huye 


Message to his Nephews: Razi Ullah 
Khan & Khalil Ullah Khan | 


1. . Live for freedom and die for freedom. 
2. Cowards died many times before 


their deaths. The valiant never taste - 


death but once. : 


3. He is most unfortunate man who 
never thought of freedom, Although 


born in a slave country, born in . 


slavery bred in ‘Slavery and died in 
slavery. 


4, -Freedom is blissful gift. It is the birth- 
right of every human-being. 


9. Those who do not love their country 


by heart, they are worse than stone . 


and pebble. | 
6. Obedience of God and love of 


country are the-high virtues of 
humanity. 


7. Honour lies in the freedom not titles 
bestowed by the Govt. 


8. Always steady as a rock in your 
intentions. Don't give up an idea, too 
easily and do not delay to push your 
idea into action. 


9. Don't be afraid of fear abd distress. 
Keep the secrets hidden.. 


10. Always manifest. the highest moral 
courage, Never allow weakness to 
_ overcome your mind." 


Ashfaq's Letter to Banarsi Lal from 
Bhopal i 


This time | want to exchange ideas 
on some very important matters. So | 
thought it proper to write the letter in Urdu. 
| came to know the address of Mr. Lenin 


. through your letter. | am intending 0 write 


to him as well today. 


How Ram is behaving? Do you meet 
him or not? Please pass.on the slip, which 
you received from Ashfaq to Ram without 
delay. Ram should send reply to me as 


early as possible. You know that | have not 


a single shell with: me to do business. 
Service means killing my conscience. You 
must remember very well that | want to 
live free and | worship 'Freedom' and | am 
ready to sacrifice my life for a glimpse there 
of. 


it would never be for me to have the 
chain (yoke) of servitude round my neck, 
whoever it may be. | weep for hours when 
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| think of it, but my relatives press that I 


should take up some service and thus | 
should serve my old mother. It is right to 
some extent and this is what our religion 
commands. But in this way I will have an 
opportunity to serve the motherland. Today 
if |-accept some job in Bhopal, Sir Israr 
= Husain Khan Saheb would secure it at 
once. My brother asked me to see him and 
on his slightest recommendation, ! would 
get a Subedar's post in the Military," but 
all my schemes would be upset. | do not 
love my life so that | may hoard money and 
enjoy but | want to live so that for the 


attainment of freedom for the country, | may | 


not care in the least even the greatest 


danger (I care not) if the world calls me - 


mad or insane. It is my belief and | shall 
live and die for it. 


This is what | feel. | have become 
tired. of wandering in the streets of 
Shahjahanpur. You know that | have a 
Village, no, no, my mother is a Zamindar 
and that.! can get as much land as | 
required without any difficulty. | intend to 
do cultivation but | have no money (funds) 
to start with. 


If you approve of this and take 


interest in investing money there then and . 


let us go and take up our abode there. We 
will live among our brethren, cultivators and 


will carry our scheme as well and shall’. 


have sufficient money'with in ten years, 
then we would increase our propaganda 
on a wide scale and would invite our 
companions to join us. In short if there can 
be any pious and advantageous work for 


- us in this world, it is cultivation, if you mind | 
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to follow it. If you would reply me in the 


negative my heart would break. However, 


you will have to do something for your wife - 
and children, then, why should we not take 
us cultivation? capital is yours, land is mine 
and labour. of we both. We two, would live 
like real brothers in the village and after 
facing bravely the troubles of the world, 
shall show to the world that what is there 
in the world that can not be accomplished 
by two youths when they have one and the 
same idea in view and walk on one and 
the same line. _ 


The land of Nandia and Salpur are 
extending their harids towards us and their 
eyes full of love gazing at us, the poor and 


the oppressed cultivators are ready to 
welcome us; so brother, do not disappoint, 


and let me know your opinion. Are you 
ready for it? If | had money | would have 


‘commenced the work and would have 
. made you my partner, but alas! | am 
“penniless and my relations instead of 
‘rendering.any help are punishing me down 


into the abyss of slavery. They do not 
realise what cultivation is and the freedom 
of India depends only on the cultivators. 
So let us begin cultivation together. 


So how much benefit have Deo 
Narayan and Ganga Singh drawn out of 
cultivation! There will be many to join us 
after two years and then we will be able to 
do everything else. as 


f a Warsi 


Ashfaq Ullaha Khan was a very 
literary man. He was an outstanding poet 


_ of both Urdu and Persian. He wrote his 


poem with a pen-name 'Hasrat-Warsi'. 
Patriotism was a significant feature of his 
_ poetry. He always took pride in-his nation. 


For the interpretation of his national - 


feelings, he made poetry the medium of 
expression.'* He died for the country and 
became immortal. 


(1) Sabhee saman-i-ishrat the, Maze s se 
apni katti thee, 
watan ke ishq ne humko hawa 
khilwai zindan ki. 


(2) Junoon-i-hubb- i-watan ka maza 


_Shabab mein hai, 


Lahoo mein phir yeh rawani rahe na 


rahe, 
-Watan hamesha rahe shad kam aur 
_ Azad, 
Hamara kya hal agarhum rahe-rahe 
na rahe 
(3) Gardan ab hath se apne hee katani 
hai hamein, 
Madar-i-Hind pe yeh bheinth 
charhani hai hamein, 
Kis tarah marte hain ahrar-i-watan 
Bharat per, . 
sare alam ko yahee bat dikhani hai 
hamein. 
(4) Buzdilon ko hee sada maut se darte 
dekha, 
Go ke sao bar unhein roz hee marte 
dekha, 
` Maut se veer ko humne naheen 
darte dekha, ` 
Takhta-i-maut pe bhee khel hee 
karte dekha. 


Finally, Ram Prasad Bismil and 


Ashfaq Ullah Khan were hanged on 19th . 


[33]; 


Dec. 1927 in Gorakhpur and Faizabad 


- respectively in the. Kakori Conspiracy 


Case." 
~ Tang akar hum bhee unke zulm se 


. bedad se, — 


Chal diye soo-e-adam zindan-e- 


| Faizabad Se. 


Ashfaq Ullah Khan died very young 


at the age of 27, on 19 Dec. 1927, at 


Faizabad Jail: It is one of the greatest 
tragedies of our people that this giant of a 


__ brain was brought to a stop so early by 
the colonial authorities. 


Kuchh arzoo naheen hai, hai arzoo 
to yeh hai, 
Rakh de koi zara see khak-e-watan 


kafan mein. W - 


END NOTES 


14. This revolutionary organization 
came into being with the efforts of 
-© Shachindra Nath Sanyal, Yogesh 
Chandra Chatterji and Pt. Ram 
Prasad Bismil, etc..in the year of 
1924 at Kanpur. Its aim was to over- 
throw the British Imperialistic rule 
with the help of armed revolution and 
to establish a Federal Republic . 
(United states of India).:(Bipin 
Chandra, India's Struggle for Inde- 
pendence Delhi, 1999. p.190. 


2. According to Akhbar-i- Muhabbat, 
| Afghans of 52 clan (Khail) settled in 
the newly ‘founded city of- 
Shahjahanpur in 1647. The leader of 
each khail founded a Mohalla after 
his name where lived his men. 
Qadan khail was one of them. 
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(Aknbar-i- Mohabbat, c.f. Muzzaffar 
Hussain, Nama-i- Muzaffari, 


Lucknow, 1917, No. 34-35, P. 


2001.) 


Dr, Abu Salman Shahjahanpuri, | 


(edi.) Ashfaq Ullah Khan, Shaheed, 


(The Hero of the Kakori case), - 
. Khuda. Bakhsh Oriental Public 


_Libarary, Patna, 2004, p. 29. Sahbai, 


Izhar, Mitti ka Qarz, (Urdu), . 


Faizabad, 1991, P. 15. Chaturvedi, 
_ Banarsi Das, Yadgar-i- Ashfaq, 

(Urdu), Agra, 1968, p.32. Mubarak, 
Shamim, Shukhanvaran-e- 
Shahjahanpur, New Delhi, 1995. p. 
192. s i 


Ibid, pp. 21-26. From the autobiog- 


raphy of Ashfaq, (Ek Gunahgar ki. 


kahani khud uske qalam se) Ashfaq 
_ Ullah Khan Hasrat Warsi, pp. 67-69. 


Dr. Abu Salman Shahjahanpuri,. 


(edi.) Ashfaq Ullah Khan, Shaheed, 
(The Hero of the Kakori case), 


Khuda Bakhsh Oriental: Public > 


Libarary, Patna, 2004, pp. 35-38, 
Sharma, Vidyarnav. Yug ke Devta, 
Bismil and Ashfaq, (Hindi), New 


' Delhi, 2004, p. 177. Chaturvedi, ' 
Banarsi Das, Yadgar-i- Ashfaq, 


(Urdu), Agra, 1968, p. 14. 
Jean Jacques, Rousseau, (1/712- 


1778) A Political Philosopher, born _. 


in Geneva, Switzerland, his 


masterpiece, ‘Du contrat Social’ - 


(1762, The Social Contract), had a 
great influence on French 


revolutionary thought, Introducing the ` 
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slogan ‘Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity’. He became the Prophet 
of French revolution of 1789. 


Satoria; Mevaram Gupt. 'Shaheed- 


‘i-watan': Ashfaq Ullah Khan, 


Bombay, 1971, pp. 29-30. 
Chaturvedi, Banarsi Das, Yadgar-i- 


Ashfaq, (Urdu), Agra, 1968, p.35. 
_ Ashfaq used to meet with Bismil in 


Arya Samaj Mandir, even during the 
Hindu-Muslim riots and did not care 
a little about these things. E 


Ashfaq’ Ullah Khan was arrested 
from Delhi with the help of Habib 
Khan, his class fellow and friend in 


Sept. 1926, in the temptation of 


reward. After the arrest, Deputy 
Suprintendent of C.1.D. Mr. Tasadduq 
Hussain, and special Magistrate, 
Syed Ainuddin, tried his best to turn 
him- into approver but did-not 


- succeed.His own lawyer, Kerpa 


Shankar Hajela also tried to 
convince him but failed during the 
trial. He remained firm in his 
determination. 


Sharma, Vidyarnav. Yug ke Devta, . 


Bismil and Ashfaq, (Hindi), New 


‘Delhi, 2004; pp.143-145, Satoria, 


Mevaram Gupt.. 'Shahedd-i-watan' 


_ Ashfaq Ullah.Khan, Bombay, 1971, 


pp. 29-30-31. Siddiqi, Ahsan 
Ahamad, (Edited), Kakori ke ` 
Shaheed, (Ram Prasad Bisrnil ki Aap 
beeti), New Delhi, 2004, pp. 57-59. 
Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil had written . 


a book 'Kakori ke Shaheed’ in 


10. 


41. 


Gorakhpur Central Jail. It had been | 


completed just three days before his 
sentecne on 16th Dec. 1927. He 
was hanged on 19th Dec. 1927. In 
this book, he expressed his love 
and affection in Ashfag Ullah Khan 
and highlighted his patriotism and 
dynamism. a, 


Chaturvedi, Banarsi Das, Yadgar-i- 
Ashfaq, (Urdu), Agra, 1968, pp. 112- 


-,113.Dr. Abu Salman Shahjahanpuri, 
‘(edi.) Ashfaq Ullah Khan, Shaheed, 


(The Hero of the Kakori case), 


Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public 


Libarary, Patna, 2004, p.117. 
Ashfag's elder brother, Mohd. 


' Shahenshah Ullah Khan, was a 


District Magistrate in Bhopal under 
British Govt. Sir Israr Hussain, One 
of his relatives, was also appointed 


_on a high post in the Bhopal State. 
- Once Ashfaq went there for the very 
purpose but his conscience did not 
permit him to serve under the British 


i 


12. 


43, 


14. 


15. 


[35] 


Govt. This letter is the evidence of 
Ashfaq's sense of freedom.. 


Chaturvedi, Banarsi Das, Yadgar-i- 
Ashfaq, (Urdu), Agra, 1968, pp. 152- 

156. Dr. Abu Salman Shahjahanpuri, ~ 
(edi.) Ashfaq Ullah Khan, Shaheed, 
(The Hero of the Kakori case), 
Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public 
Libarary, Patna, 2004, pp. 235-237. 


‘Hamdard’, A daily Newspaper, 
Published from Lucknow, in Urdu, in 


' those days. Gazals of Ashfaq often 


published in it with his pen-name, 
‘Hasrat Warsi’. — 


Opcit, pp. 172-173. Mubarak, . 
Shamim, Shukhanvaran-e- 
Shahjahanpur, New Delhi, 1995. p. 192. 


Kaushalya Devi Dublish, 
Revolutionaries and their 
Movements in Northern India, New 
Delhi, 1992. pp. 45-46. Chaturvedi, 
Banarsi Das, Yadgar-i- Ashfaq, 
(Urdu), Agra, 1968, p. 175. 
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| Continued from page 40 
CAUSES OF PROCRASTINATION 
There are a number of factors that 


cause one -to procrastinate. Some of. _ 


these are listed below to help you do some 
soul-searching. 
- WRONG PRIORITIES: 

Routine matters often demand ur- 
gent attention, preventing prompt handling 


of important tasks. The fault lies in fixing | 


- priorities. 
FEAR OF FAILURE: 


The fear of failure often makes one 


` defer one's important assignments. For 


example, if a student has made up his mind 


~ to get the first position in the matriculation 


examination, he might not appear in it this | 
year fearing that his preparation is not suf- - 


ficient to win that position. This approach 
is not correct. We must work hard with 


better planning and required techniques . 


and should wait for the better result. 
HAVING A HIGH OPINION. OF ONE- 
SELF: | 


| Some people have a qaisekenly high 
“opinion of themselves and, therefore, 


consider the performance of certain tasks 
. to be below their dignity. Others presume ` 


that they are infallible. Hence, if the myth of 


‘their infallibility is at stake, they defer the — 


action. 
BEING INDISPENSABLE: 
| Instead of delegating the work to 


others, some people try to do everything | :; 
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themselves under the illusion of being. 
indispensable. This is a wrong notion. One 
must prepare others for executing © 
delegated authority. | 
DISPLAYING ANGER: 


| Display of anger or of irritability is 
often followed by a feeling of remorse. - 
Under such feeling,- one becomes 
temporarily incapacitated to deliver. 
INCOMPETENCE: 

Balance should be struck between 


organisational needs and individuals’ 


capabilities. Lack of competence may also 
be the cause of procrastination. 


REINVENTING THE WHEEL: 
- Some people waste their time in 


trying to achieve what has already been- 
. achieved. One should take advan- tage of 


such achievements instead of trying todo © 
it all over again. 


. IMBALANCE: 


- Balance must be manainea While ` 
performing tasks of various types. If 


extraordinary efforts are made in one 
‘direction, work may ‘suffer from. lack of 


proper efforts in others. 


. FORGETTING. ACCOUNTABILITY TO. 


ALLAH: 
We often forget that wè are 


. accountable to Allah for a judicious use of 


our time, our talents, our wealth, our status 
and also to fulfil our obligations to the family. 


= and to our employer. That.too results in 
: procrastination. Life will be much more. 


easier if we arè cognisant to- this fact. 
_ Courtesy: Radiance 


PROCRASTINATION: ITS 
-VARIOUS FORMS AND 






CAUSES 


Muhammed Basheer Juma i 


The Czar of Russia. signed a 
declaration on March 12, 1881, in which 
he had expressed the desire to call a 
session of the national assembly to devise 
ways to establish a constitutional system 
of government in the country. But it was 
-too late. The next morning, before the 
- contents of the declaration could be made 
known to the public, the Czar had been 
assassinated. An action delayed is an 
opportunity lost. 


IDLE MORNINGS, WASTED EVENINGS 


Quite often, it so happens that while. - 


we are stil thinking of visiting a hospitalised 


~ 


relative or friend, he is already back home. 
There are hosts of tasks we plan but 
hesitate to implement, waiting for an. 
opportune moment. How many times, we 
propose to do something after taking a little 


_ rest, but the ‘little rest’ stretches for hours . 


at a stretch. How often we propose to 


perform a task after reaching home in the 


evening a bit earlier than usual, but the 
evening turns into a night of inaction. 

And it is in this manner, that the | 
nights chase the days and the days follow 
the nights till the cup of life is emptied 
without any significant achievement. 


TASKS AFFECTED BY 


PROCRASTINATION | 


We are overtaken by laziness in so 
many affairs of our life. In youth, it is 
education, preparation for examinations 
and planning a career. Later on, itis in the 
matter of confronting challenges, in putting 
up good performance, and in expressing 
our sentiments. Whatever might be the 
profession, everyone has his own peculiar 
way of being lazy-and lethargic. In 
preparing the following list, guidance has 
been taken from the book, Procrastination 
why you do it, what to do about it. The 
authors have listed tasks which are usually 
affected by procrastination. This list would 
help you judge for yourself and find out your 
own areas of weakness: 


HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS 

@ Repairs requiring skilled labour 

e Disposing off the junk 

e Repair and maintenance of vehicles 
èe Payment of utility and other 
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~ household bills 


Purchase of household items 


Tasks related to the care of the family 


OFFICE MATTERS 


e0 e 


Punctuality i in reaching the offic ice. 
Punctuality in meetings and visits 


Maintaining telephonic contacts, 


particularly making a return call -. 


_ Taking decisions | 
_ Disposal of paper. work 


Preparation of reports, etc. 
Discussing individuals' matters and 


giving thein a sense of participation _ 


Appreciation of good work done by 
colleagues and others - 


Transforming proposals and creative: 
- ideas‘into actions and realities 
Sending bills to customers 
Talking to the concerned superior for 
_ promotion or a raise in emoluinents 


Discussing official matters with 


- superiors | 
. Attending courses for promotion or 


personal development 


PERSONAL MATTERS 


i ® ` 
, 


Finding time for exercise > and other 


- -health related matters 


Adapting a strategy for weight 


‘reduction, in case’ of over- weight : 


persons 


Giving _up smoking or other 
` addictions 
To see the doctor or visit the barber | 
- Social Relationships 


Seeing. or calling friends and 
relatives 


Correspondence with friends ad 


` 


eo 
o 
` 


- relatives © 


@ Inviting people 
® . Visiting friends and relatives 
® To givelsend gifts/greeting cards on 
_ various occasions 
'@. To observe punctuality in attending 
<-  * Social gatherings a 
@ ‘To seek help, without corn- 
-promising self-respect 
@®: Tomake others aware of your anger 
“ orirritation: 
_. Bringing to. an end unproduc- tive 
relationships Pa 4 
FINANCIAL MATTERS. l 
Submission of i income tax returns on 
time | 
Preparation of annual Zakat 
‘statement and disbursement thereof 
® ‘Maintaining a proper account of 
.. ` income and-expenditure p 
Preparing a personal budget,- 
-keeping in view thé resources > - 
@ investing the savings | 
@ § To contact the bank with ened to 
periodical: Statements and omer ! 
-matters .. : 
@ Payment of various bills 
e _ Repayment of loans’ — 
@ Collecting / reminding ‘for 


outstanding payments E 


ETHICAL MATTERS | 


‘We often ‘fail to act promptly in 


‘respect of ethical aspects involved in our 


social rélationships. We. should assess. 
our approach, Parvewenty in relation to the 
following: . 


Seeking forgiveness hen you are 
at fault ; 
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@ Settling disputes with family 
members, relatives, co-workers and 
business partners. ` 

@ Returning things borrowed from 
others, particularly money and books 

@ Seeking forgiveness and Tauba for 
deficiencies in meeting Huqooa- 

-ullah (Allah's rights), Huqooq-e- 
Rasool _—_ Prophet's rights (peace 


be upon him) and Huqoog-un-Nas ` 


(people's rights) 
@ Condoling the afflicted and praying 
for the departed soul 


@ Praying ibn an easy disposal of} your 


_ personal tasks 
@ Keeping promises 
@ Other Matters 


- Priorities are not fixed in accordance 


with the requirements so that routine tasks. 


often take precedence over important 
assignments. We find excuses for not 
performing important tasks, and later, 
blame external factors for the resultant 
-harm. | 


We are prevented. from achieving 
the targets because of our own negligence 
and the resultant mental pressure affects 
our efficiency. 


lf something is to be completed on 
a particular day, we start working on it on 
that very day, even if we had énough time 
throughout the preceding week, not only 
‘to plan- but also to accomplish the task. 
Our attitude is reflected in the common 
practice of making a passage by placing 


cement blocks or large stones in the water | 


accumulated in the lanes and on the roads, 


after the rains, although proper 
arrangements made in advance by 
individuals or by the municipality could 
have obviated the need for this makeshift 
arrangement. 


_ During the interval between two 
examinations, time is often wasted in 
watching movies or having some other kinds 
of fun, on the pretext of relaxation, although 
that time is too precious to be lost in this 
manner. Similarly, on off days, our priorities 
go topsy-turvy; instead of starting the day 
early (e.g.-going to the market early in the 


- morning to be able to choose better stuft) 


we spend our time in reading newspapers. 
although that could be done later. 


Since we do not subscribe to a basic 
philosophy, the objective of life, a firm policy 
with a proper planning and the ability to 
extract the best output from individuals ,are 
lacking in our national life, it always 
remains subjected to emergency 
measures and adhocism. Governments 
and the iristitutions often take steps that 


-save tlicir existence from immediate 


extinction but destroy the foundations of 
the nation. | 


' EXCUSES FOR PROCRASTINATION 


It is human nature to find excuses 
for doing something wrong. In case of 
procrastination, we justify our inaction on 


the following grounds: 


èe Non-availability of proper material. 
For instance, -black ink is normally used 
for writing but | had blue ink. Or, rickshaws 
and taxis were not available due to strike; 


n + 
` - 
- 
« 
, 
. , 
. 
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and minibuses were'erowded. 
@ ‘| had. been working for hours. | went 


to bed fora Snor nap but when | got up, it 


was morning.’ 


-© ‘This type. of work requires dyna- 


mism. Since | Jack in it, the work could not 
he done.' 

e ‘The week is now coming to a close. 
What's the use of making a beginning now?" 
@ ‘Why should | ask when | know that 
the answer would be a firm no." 


Here are two instances in which a 
successful effort was made to overcome 
procrastination. You, too, can develop your 
own methods with some effort. 


_ Sitting late in the ofrice, Mr. X re- 
ceived an important message for a col- 
league on telephone. Neither a pencil nor 
a piece of paper was readily available. It 
was also likely that he might not be able to 
attend the ofrice the next day. So, he picked 


up a.carbon paper from the typist's desk - 


and a piece of paper from the waste pa- 
per basket. Then he placed the back of 
that piece of paper under the carbon pa- 
per and wrote the message on it with the 
help of a match stick. Thus the message 


was conveyed to the colleague the next 
day inspite of an almost impossible situa- 


tion. 


Mr. Y shifted to his newly constructed 
flat. Next morning, there was a knock at 
the door. It was the newspaper hawker 
asking him if he wanted to have a news- 
paper every morning and if so, which one? 
Mr. Y was curious to find out as to how did 


- he know that they had shifted there. ‘Itwas 
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simple. | saw in the balcony clothes on the 


lines,’ said the hawker. 


The point to be noted here is that the 
newspaper hawker did not wait even for a 
single day, although he could have deferred 
his enquiry on the pretext that Mr. Y had 
shifted there only the previous evening and 
might be too tired to respond to such an 
enquiry. Thus he could have delayed the: 


action easily. And in that case, there was 
- a possibility of his losing this business 


because Mr. Y could have himself got out 
for newspaper hawker and con- tacted 
someone else- 


NOW OR NEVER | 


EE E can be overcome 
with the help of a positive approach as 


„envisaged below: 


@ Why wait for tomorrow, why not today? 
è lam tired today. If | finish this task in 


-half an hour, ! can sleep peacefully. 


@ Oh, my favourite television 
programme would be on the air tonight, 
after 15 minutes from now. It.is preceded 


_ by 5 minutes of commercial time. So, | 


have 20 minutes to finish some, if not all, 
my chores and then enjoy the programme. 
© | don't have the proper equipment for 
this work. But let me try if it can be done 
with some others. 

® Today is the last day of the week; there- 
fore, this job cannot be done within this week. 


- Nevertheless, | can make a beginning. - 


@ A tree takes several years. to grow 
fully. If the seed is sown today, it would 
mean one day less. | 


Continued on page 36 
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Maulana Azad Memorial Academy mourns the sudden and 
|, untimely demise of Mr. Mohammad Razeen Abbassi on March 
14, 2005. | 


| Mr. Abbassi, a founder member of the Academy remained 
| its General Secretary for more than a decade. A sincere and 
dedicated person Mr. Abbassi helped and served the Academy 
‘during crucial period when even its existence was at stake. 
As joint editor of the Journal his contribution in its regular 
publication will always be remembered. 


| Inthe tragic death of Prof. Shahnaz Hashmi on February 
23, 2005 at Aligarh the Azad Academy Journal has lost an 
ardent fan of Maulana Azad and admirer of our efforts in 
| Keeping his memory alive | 


Prof. Hashmi, a retired fellow of the AMU, was reportedly 
killed by her domestic-aide. We express our profound grief 


i on her demise. 
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‘-him’ by a temporary exile. Kabir's teaching was so much akin to the then prevailing Sufi 
antinomianism that it would have hardly appeared to him deserving the severe punishment. 


What was Kabir's message? In the words of Nabhaji, Kabir refused to acknowledge 
caste distinctions or to recognise the authority of the six schools of Hindu epee nor 
did he set any store by the four divisions of life prescribed by Brahmins. 


The Mission of Kabir was to preach a religion of love worn would unite all castes 
and creeds. 


The expression of Kabirs teachings was shaped by that of sufi, saints and poets. In 
the Hindi language, he had no precursor, and the only models which he could follow were 
Muslim ones, e:g., Pandnama of Farid-ud-din Attar a comparision of the headings of the. 
poems of both brings that out clearly. He must also have heard the poems of Jalal-ud-din 
_ Rumi and Sa'di besides the teachings of other sufis, for there are echoes of them in his 
works. For.instance, "when you came into the world the people laughed but you wept, do 
- not conduct yourself in a manner that after your (death) people should laugh at you," is a 
paraphrase of the well known. line of Sa'di. E | 


Abul Hasan. Ali Nadwi 


All correspondence in respect of the: 
Azad Academy Journal may please be 
addressed to the Editor on the following address:. 


The Editor, 
Azad Academy Journal 
“Roshan Villa" 
C-8, Vigyanpuri, Mahanagar, 
Lucknow - 226006 
e-mail : shariq_alavi@yahoo.com. 


Matters pertaining to Academy may be referred to: 


~ - Mr: Mohd Jamil Akhtar 
= Gen. Secretary, 
Maulana Azad Memorial Academy 
2/193, Vikas Nagar (Lohia Nagar) 
Lucknow - 226021 
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THE COLOUR OF MALICE] 


Sudeshna Sarkar | | 


Loyalty is a double- -edged sword, 


especially in times of war. Faced with 


death, what one does can be interpreted 
as.either an act of supreme courage or 
. utmost dastardliness. But how would one 
begin to describe historians who 
persistently abandoned heros in a distant 
land and sought to sink them in a quagmire 
colour of malice’? 


Now is as good a time as any to 
remember the bravery of 10,000 or more 
men struck from a 
consciousness, especially when some of 
their more fortunate comrades are reaping 


the fruits of a cause they died for. This, . 


then, is about the Indian soldiers who were 
captured by the Japnese during World War 


nation's — 


B] 


Iland held in prison camps in Hong Kong, 


- Burma, Singapore, Malaya, Sumatra'and 
_ British and Dutch Borneo. Their story 


goes back to 15 February 1942, when 
Singapore fell to the Japnese and about 
40,000 Indians, part of the British Empire 
ruling then colonial India, were captured.. 
Two days later, their commanding: 
officerColonel Hunt handed them over to | 
the Japnese as prisoners-of-war. Major 
Fujiwara in turn announced he was 
handing them over to Captain Mohan 
Singh, emissary of Subhas Chandra Bose 
who was trying to raise his Indian National 


‘Army and had temporarily allied with the 


Japnese and Germans who he perceived 


' as enemies. of British imperialism. The 


Indians were given a choice: they could 


‘either remain at the mercy of the Japnese 


as prisoners or they could win mecoom by 
joining the INA. — 7 


Most of them chose to do the latter - 
either voluntarily or under coercoin. Those 
who refused (it is difficult to estimate how 
many), found themselves in Japanese 
prison camps in Malaya and Singapore, 
where they faced. starvation, were made 


-= to.work like slaves and. stringently 


punished. E 
According to Dr Peter Stanley, 


. principal historian at the Australian War 


Memorial, "-Early in May 1943, the | 
Japanese in Singapore formed ‘Indian. Y: 

Working Parties’ from Indian soldiers who 
had resisted Japanese appeals to join the 
INA. The largest group of Indian prisoners 
in south-e st Asia after Singapore appéars | 
to ate the 5,000 sent to Rabaul in 
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threatened to shoot them. - 


in April 1944, fearing that the 
Americans would start landing along the 
coast, the Japanese ordered’ the POWs 
to move on -.which Chand resisted. 
Captain Mitsuba, in charge of the march, 
ordered him to march or face the 
‘consequences. Chand refused and was 
summarily beheaded. Though -Captain 


Mitsuba claimed the Indians "on their own 


initiative wanted to work for the Japanese”, 


-and that "we continued to treat the. indians 


very good éven at the sacrifice of food for 
the Japanese", the court hearing war 
crimes sentenced mine to 20 yeas 
imprisonment. — 
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sergent ‘pulled them up and made them — 


tidy their clothes to the best of their ability — 


so that they would arrive at headquarters 
looking as presentable as possible’. The 
witness found this display of soldierly pride 
after so much privation ‘ennobling...' 


~~ "in May 1945 a company of the 2/ 
8th found a party of 14 Indians approaching 
its perimeter. -As they were led in, the 
havildar in charge formed his ragged and 
starving men into two ranks and reported 


to an Australian captain thus: ‘Havildar | 


(name) reporting with 13 Sepoys, Sir’. This 
was 'a moment of great triumph,' a witness 


wrote, ‘not to be forgotten by ose 


pimileges to witness it." 


These and other dusty: memories 
have been brought out of oblivion in some 
households in India in the wake of a 
decision by the British government to pay 
compensation to British and Nepalese 
soldiers who fought for the empire during 
the war and were taken prisoner by the 
Japanese: In 2000; the British government 
initially decided to pay an exgratia of 
£10,000 the British soldiers who had been 
Far East Prisoners of War. However; the 
government was forced to extend it to 


Nepalese Gurkhas also when, in August | 


2002, three Nepalese war veterans - 85 
yeaí-óld, Hukum-Singh Pun, 82-year-old 
Pahalman Gurung and 83-year old 


- the 


. Gaurisor Thapa, who had fought for the 


British in the World War {I and had been 
captured by the Japanese - took the matter- 
to court, alleging discrimination. 

They. won a decisive victory for 
hundreds of former Gurkha Far East 
Prisoners of War when Justice Mc-Combe - 
of London High Court ruled that they, too, 
were eligible since Nepal had not signed 
any peace treaty with Japan that excluded 
payment of compensation. 
Unfortunately, Indian Far East Prisoners: 


` of War were excluded from compensation — 


because in 1952 India signed a peace 


-treaty with Japan. So while the British won't | 


pay them, Indian will not recognise them 
because they did not join the INA. "We 
don't want money or honour,” says an 
officer in the Indian Army, who declines to 
be named. "My grandfather's elder brother 


‘was a Far East Prisoner of War who we 


know was taken to New Guinea. We were 
told this by a camp mate of his who 


_ managed to escape. But we never knew 


what happened-to my grandfather's 
brother. Till the 1980s we had been hoping 
against hope he was alive and would 
return. We gave that up when his wife died: 
And even now we don't know where and 
how he died. There are thousands like him 


_and the Indian government made no . 
_attempt to find out their fates. And now the 
‘compensation opens old wounds."™ 


`y 
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NEPAL’ S FIASCO 


The way King Gyanendra has assumed absolute powers shows he has no sense 
of history, no idea that the age of absolute monarchy has ended long ago. Wherever. 
it survives, it is constitutional, not absolutist. He should also know that people || 
everywhere are now conscious of their democratic rights and basic freedoms and 
are prepared to fight for them, if denied. 


Keeping this in mind, King Gyanendra would do well to refresh his memory of |] 
what happened to absolute monarchs, past and present, in the throes of revolutionary 
upheavals. (Incidentally, Maoists are now at striking distance of Narayanhiti Palace). 


Let us first take the case of Louis XW of France. When the constitution of 
revolutionary France abolished monarchy (1789) he tried to flee to organise monarchist 
counter-revolution. He was caught, tried and sentenced to death. As his guillotined 
head dropped into the basket, the Parisian mob roared Vive la France. 


_ Nearly 130 years down the line another autocratic monarch, Czar Nicholas Il was | 
forced to abdicate in the wake of the Bolshevik revolution (1917). Nine months later 
he and his family were brutally murdered by the revolutionaries. 


‘Second half of the last century saw the revolutionaries overthrow two discredited 
monarchs. First to go was King Farouq of Egypt. He was overthrown in a military 
coup in 1952 led by Col. Naseer. Mercifully, he was allowed to leave the country || 
unharmed. Next came the turn of Shahenshah, King of Kings, Reza Shah of Iran. His || 
well-equipped army and dreaded secret service could not quell mass upsurge 
unleashed by the Iranian Revolution (1 979) led by Ayatollah Khameni. On any 16: 
1979 the Shah went into exile. 


People's power had triumphed over repressive state power. lranian Revolution 
had won. : 


Maoists are determined to convene a constituent sess to draft a republican 
constitution, abolishing monarchy. | see no room for any compromise between the 
King and the Maoists. If the King is wise (which, of course, he is not) he would follow 
the eee of Shah of Iran, That would be his eara service to his motherland. ™ 


K.K. Joshi 
. Lucknow 
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ON WORLD WAR II 


M.K. Gandhi 


© There are people who hate the | 


British. | have heard people saying that they 
re disgusted with them. The common 
«eople's mind does not differentiate 
‘etween a Britisher and the imperialist 
orm of their Government. To them, both 


ire the same. There are people who do - 


ot mind the advent of the Japanese. To 
yem, perhaps, it would mean a change 
f masters. But it is a dangerous thing. You 
just remove it from your minds. This is a 
rucial hour. If we keep quiet and do not 
lay our part, it will not be right. . 


lf it-is only Britain and the US who 
ght this war, and if our partis only to give 
iomentary help, whether given willingly or 


7) 


taken from us unwillingly, it is not a very 
happy proposition. But we can show our 
real grit and valour only when it becomes 
our own fight. Then every child will be 
brave. We shall get our freedom by fi ighting. 
It cannot fall from the skies. 


| know that the British will have to 
give us our Freedom when we have made 
sufficient sacrifices and proven our 
strength. We must remove the hatred for 
the British from our hearts. At least, in my 
heart there is no such hatred. In fact, | am 
a greater friend of the British now ever. The 
reason is that at this moment they are in 
distress. my friendship demands that | — 


‘must make them aware of their mistakes. 


As | am not in the position in which they 


. find themselves, | am able to point their 


mistakes out to them.. 


| Know they are on the brink of the - 
ditch, and’are about to fall into it. Therefore, 
even if they want to cut off my hands, my 
friendship demands that | should try to pull 
them out of that ditch. This is my claim, at 


` which many people may laugh, but all-the 
' same, | say this is true. 


. At the same time when | am about 
to launch the biggest front in my life, there 
can be no hatred for the British. The 
thought that, because they are in 
difficulties, | should give them a push is 
totally absent from my mind. It has never 
been there. It may be that, in a moment of 
anger, they might do things that might 
provoke you. Nevertheless, you should not . 
resort to violence; that would put non- 
violence to shame. | 
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When such things happen, you 


‘may take it that you will not find me alive, 


wherever | may be. Their blood will be 


on your head. If you do not understand - 


this, it will be better if you reject this 
resolution. It will redound to your. credit. 


. How can | blame you for the things you 


- 


may not be able to grasp? There is one `` 


principle in `a fight, which you must 
adopt. Never believe, as | have never 
believed, that the British are going to fail. 


/ 


| do not consider them to be a nation of 


cowards. | know that before they accept 
defeat, every soul in Britain will. be 
sacrifice. They may be defeated and: 
they may leave you just as they left the 


- people of Burma, Malaya and other 


places, with the idea of recapturing lost 
ground when they can. That may be their 
military strategy. But: supposing they 
leave us, what happens to us? In that 
case Japan will come here. m 


(Excerpted from a speech in the All India Congress 


meeting in Mumbai on August 7, 1942.) 
À l 


Courtesy : The Pioneer 30-01-05 
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MOOSA AND THE 





SHEPHERD 


Rumi 


i d 


With so many Indians eurrently on, 


Haj, a tale comes to mind from Maulana 


Jalaludin Rumi's Mathnavi, which is hailed: 


as the Persian Koran. It's a tale’that many 


of us would find dear and familiar already, 


for it could be from anywhere in the Bhakti 
annals of Bharat. 


Anyhow, here was “this — 
shepherd whose heart overflowed with. 


love for the Creator. All day long, as he 

tended his flocks, he would talk aloud to 

_ God: "Where are You, my Beloved? How | 
long to serve You!" . 


One day, Hazrat Moosa (the prophet : 


Moses) Passee by the meadow where our 


DI 


shepherd's flocks were grazing and heard 
him call aloud: "Where are You, God, that 
| might stitch Your clothes: ‘mend Your 
socks, polish Your shoes, comb Your hair 


<. and bring \ You a cup of geod, nourishing 
milk?" 


“Moosa: was horrified at what he 
considered gross ‘blasphemy of the 


_ Formless Almighty. "How dare you speak 


to Gad like that?" he raged. "Stuff cotton in ` 
your worthless mouth if this is’ how you~ 
blaspheme. At least others will be spared 
the sin of listening to your polluting words. 
is God a‘mere human, that He needs to 


drink milk and’ have his hair combed and 
his shoes ; polished? You insult the Almighty 


by such talk, you enemy of religion: Let us . 
pray that the Creator will not punish the 


whole human race because of you!" -. > 


The poor shepherd was shattered. 


What had he said that was so wrong? 
' Sobbing heartbrokenly, he apologised to 


the great prophet and led his flock away 


ae feeling wretched arid bereft. - ! 


Proud that he had caught and taught 


an erring person, Hazrat Moosa matched 
< away grandly, when the Lord's annoyed 


voice arrested him, "Why did you interfere 
with Me and Mine, Moosa?” asked the 


. Almighty. "Who authorised you to separate 
` the lover from the Beloved’? Did 1 make you 


my prophet to bring humanity to Me or to 


_ drive it away?" Stunned Moosa fell to his 


knees. 


"| did not create this world for my 
profit, Moosa," said the Lord sternly. "My 


_- Creation is for the benefit of my creatures. 
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| have no need of praise and worship: it is 
the worshipper who benefits, not.Me. Nor 
do | care for what form the worship takes. 
It is the sincerity of the heart that alone 


interests Me. Those bound by outward 


correctness’ are unlike those bound. by 


their love for Me. Those who love Me know . 


no religion but their Beloved." 


~ M 


Humbled and repentant, Moosa 
went back to look for the shepherd. After 
much searching, he finally found him in 
tatters meditating by a.spring. Moosa 
eagerly related what had passed; but the 
shepherd had no ‘more to say. With a 
compassionate smile, he simply moved . 


. away. m n 
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FALL OF A TITAN | 


Shiv K. Kumar 


Uncle Mulk is -no more. The last . 


outpost has fallen on the darkling plain after 


the passing away of R.K. Narayan, Dom | 


Morales and Nissim Ezekiel. Honoured 
with the Padma Bhushan; the Sahitya 


Akedemi and several other international - 


awards, Mulk Raj Anand will always be 
remembered as the doyen of Indian English 
writers, spanning about seven decedes. He 
was “uncied" by many young writers 
because he offered his generous 
patronage to every.new literary aspirant. 


He was not like most other celebrities who ` 
are often niggardly in 1 recognising. new 


Kalent.. 


Authentic articulation na 
Mulk Raj Anand felt catapulated into - 


[11] 


- literary fame byi E.M. Forster's glowing 


foreward to his novel Untouchable 


_ (1935), followed by Coolie (1936) and a 


string of.bothnovels and collections of 


-= short stories: Across the Black Waters, 


Two Leaves and:a Bud, The Sword and 
the Sickle and Confessions of a Lover. 
His forte lay in articulating authentic ` 
emotion, because most of his fictional - 
writing was structured around intensely 


felt personal experiences. 


Like Khushwant Singh, he was not 


~ abeliever. To him God was a teaser whose | 
‘dispensations were capricious, unjust and 


irrational. the genesis of Mulk's 
agnosticism might be traced to his shock, 
at the age of 11, over the death of. his nine- 
year old cousin, Kaushalya. This provoked 
him into writing a letter to God asking. "why 
He had taken Kaushalya away.” This letter 
was presumably his first piece of writing 
and in it, Mulk found his. voice as an 
agnostic. Later on, his agnosticism was 
deepened by his reading of the great . 
debate in “The Grand Inquisitor", a scene . 

in Brothers Karamazov. So it was much 
this curious mix between denial and 
Marxism which awakened him to the: 
predicament of the labouring classes in 


-his own country. 


Role: of Creativity 


In the early 1950s, Mulk m | 
entered into a spirited argument over the 


function of creative writing. In an article | - 


wrote in 1955 on progressive writers, | had, . 


‘somewhat harshly, dismissed such 


political. literature as mere rhetoric and 
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E propaganda. Thad also. quoted a couplet. 
by Iqbal, a Post h Mulk admired very much. - 
it said: 


Agar Kajtoh hain aes j toc. E 


- 


“Asinan. tera hai ya mera: 


' Jehan tera hai ya mera 


ar stars have gone awry, 
the sky is yours, not mine. . 
Why should | lend myself. to. angst 

When the universe iS yours, not mine) « 


| To this Mulk reacted quite sharply, i in 
-a letter dated November 6,1955: ` 


May lask, ‘however; why: you 


ea the’ obession” ‘of thèse Indian: > 
writers with‘underdogs?: Does not 80 per- 
cent at least of the population ‘of our 
country live in the most sordid and abject 


. poverty? And are the writers mérely to wish 
oY the social and. human cause.. ag | 


_ These words Certainly unhinged my. 
Critical stance and | confessed to him my 


misjudgement. Indeed, -| always lauded 
Mulk's forthright convictions which sprang 
- from agenuine transparency. As | now look 


` at his letters, written.to me over the past - 
Jetters humane or strident, ` 
compassionate or- pungent: - Í notice that l 
_he never wrote with malice towards `. 
anyone, even when his words sometimes ; 


four decades, - 


‘sounded somewhat harsh. 


“Let me: share with the readers his . 


incisive assessments of Salman Rushdie; 
V. S. Naipaul, Nirad Chaudhuri and Ruth 


Prawer Jhabvala. In his. letter August 7, 


1982, he wrote: 


The question of Salman Rushdie's 


-novel does not-arise as far as | am 


concerned. Rushdie is a clever young man 


(perhaps too clever by half as the'English 


say). He writes very eloquently in the 
English language but in Midnight's 
Children, he is aping ‘the, recent | 
Americans by disembowelling his mother, 


-painting his grandmother as a scheming: 


old witch, his grandfather as a burglar, his © 
father as ‘a mere crook, and he himself as 
superior to all his colleagues. | suppose | 
he is brighter than the others, but in the 


- kind of way in. which the, average 
` advertising copywriter is brighter than ever 
_ other copywriter. India appears. to be a 


spittoon to Salman Rushdie: J suppose it 
is ‘as it wasa. vast. sewage to. Katherine 


. -Mayo before the war, or it is the "Continent ° 
_ of Circle" to that a hee actor Nirad 


Cahudhuri, as it is "an Area of Darkness" 
to V.S. Naipaul, as Fi is "Heat and Dust" to 


Ruth. Jhabvala... 


Nor does iè spare huirebihdo | int this 
letter of May 20; 1990; 


“1 don't, deny ` jritellectual 
apperceptions to. Sri Aurobindo, but the 


_ Miltonic epic style can only express. itself 


in ro unded statements. Blake was also a 


} _ mystic, but knew the contraries... 


a reality 


"Mulk Raj Anand implies ihat unless 
a\poet can confront'the complexities of life, 
its incoherencies and paradoxes, he 


cannot comprehend realities in-its entirety. 


This ironic. mode: of. perception is, 


` therefore, the only way to understand the 


i 
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tension at the heart of-poetic craft. _ 
In another letter (dated April 5, 1986), 
Mulk perceives death as an inevitable end 


to human existence. When he had a stroke ` 


in that year, | wrote-to him in fear and 


trembling. in response, he said: 


| am moved by your concern for me. 


Actually it was a false alarm... But you 


‘know, my dear Shiv, that decay is inevitable 


at yee But lam fighting it, if orm to Say. . 


i ha A 


- His panacea ae overcoming the: 


‘dread of extinction lay in _—_ to, his 
writing: 


` 


- For three hours; from 6: 60 fo 9.00 in. 


the’ morning writeJand , of course, the: ' 


ae x 
ity 


? 


PODE EERTE ee E 
f 


cycle of pain and pleasure, gets mixed up 
into the Christian across, all for Art, since 
lam finishing the 3rd part of of 5th volume 
of the confessional And So He Played His 


pene 


Like Dostoevsky, he believed that a 


‘. writer di$covers himself in his creations 
__ and that he has no other vocation. 


Mulk Raj Anand's death has‘indeed 


~ „created a-vacuum in contemporary Indian 
« English, writing that will, not be filled for 


many years to come.. We. are, now left 
mostly with literature that is loaded with 
sex and violence, traits that never trained 
the work of R.K. Narayan, Raja Rao and — 


‘Mulk Raj Anand - the illustrious triumvirate 
ss or a ee 


"yf 


. Courtesy : The Hindu 
i 


* 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
PAPAYA | 
A ripe papaya is like any other fruit and can be consumed by anybody, including 
pregnant women. Ripe papaya has benefits like any other natural fruit. Its benefits 
include prevention of constipation and piles. 
POTATO 


‘Itis not fatteni ing. Rather, itis a aientaipsitie for grains. ‘Again, metabolism is 
the key factor to weight gain and weight loss. However, f one is AVOIN other 
‘starchy food, then potato can be consumed. 


CEREALS 


They take longer to digest ard leave an aee residue. All unprocessed grains 
are good for the on me) are particularly rich in fibre and have tremendous 
| pelle value. 


" SOYABEAN 


It is horrible because it contains excess protein, aes makes the body acidic. 

Itis rich in vegetable protein and has other health promoting benefits. A vegetarian 

` diet is moderate to low in protein content. Non-vegetarian Indians here consume 
it not nore.than five days a week. Hence they do not suffer from a overdose. 


aa | | Times News Network 


f 
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LUCKNOW: CITY OF 
. | DREAMING MINARETS 


. Lucknow used to be a city of 
refinement, taste and culture. -It still 
remains some of its charm. Kanpur is 
_ Lucknow's twin, though with a difference 

‘because it is now known as a city of 
industries. A visit to Lucknow is always, 
for one finds in its dream minarets a world 





which is altogether different from other 


towns and cities. 


: The dreaming towers of Oxford. 


attracted Matthew Arnold, and his scholar 


Gypsy. But the minarets whisper of an age ` 
gone by. It was an age when two of the’ 


greatest poets of Urdu, Mirza Sauda and 
Mir Taqi Mir, migrated from Delhi and were 
befriended by Nawab Asaf-ud-Doulah. 


Sauda was the son of a Pathan soldier - 


who himself served inthe Moghul army at 
the time of Mohammad Shah. He was born _ 

in 1713 and, went away first to 
Farrukhabad and then to Faizabad before 


| Lucknow Nagari was built. 


Mir Taqi Mir was born at Agra in 1772 


=  and:after the death of his father came to 


Delhi, where he found shelter with his - 
foster uncle, Khane-e-Arzu. During Nadir 


- Shah's invasion in 1739 he went to Agra ° 


for sometime. 


_ Another great poet of that age, Mir 
Dard, however stayed put in Delhi. He was 
six years younger than Sauda and three 

‘years older than Mir. The latter wrote some 


/ of his most pensive poetry after his return 


to Delhi, especially on.the plight of the blind 

Shah Alam. Mir answered to Milton's 

description of II Penseroso, the pensive 
man, and Sauda L' Alegro, the not exactly 

mirthful but robust man. 


One is reminded of the rebuff 
administered by Mir to the poets and 
poetasters of Lucknow, who made fun of 
him at a mushaira because in his 
outlandish dress he looked out of place in 
a sophisticated gathering. 


Addressing themas "Purab shaher 
tha alam mein intikhab/ Rehate the jahan | 
mansabdar rosgar ke / Jisko phalak ne 


. loot ke bezar kar diya / Ham rehane wale 


hain us ujre dayer ke" (Delhi which was 
the best city in the wolrd, where the noblest 


-~ men held concourse, but which has been 


devasted by heaven;l am a resident ofthat 


same city.) His detractors then realised 


that it was the great remorse. But surely it 
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_was not as a result of the rebuke that 
_ Luciknow’s residents became SO “polite” 
that the city became a byword for courtesy: 


This abode 
remembered for. its elegance, its suave 
manners and refined speech in an Urdu 
which still retains its courtly appeal. The 


buildings are an extension of the’soul of 
the city, where romantic nobleman and 


beautiful women added lustüre to the 
soċiety and enchanting courtesans lulled 
the evening ‘to dance the night. away. 


Remember. Wajid: Ali Shah,: that-dandy. 
niawab’who is'still revered in: dance and. 


SI circles as Akhātar Pial 


“Shah Najaf, the Bada and Chhota 
Rumi: 
Darwaza, ‘Jama Masjid, the ruins of the’ 


imambaras, Chatar Manzil: 


British residency. and La Martiniére Collége 
are amongst the landmarks. There ‘dre 


also areas like Hazratganj, Aminabad and, 
of course Chowk, made redolént by 
.mMemories ‘of the Ce GOralGEr VINTaD Jan. 


Ada.’ Ai Ee L et 
PEA + . ' 3o * am i ria - « 
ae 

5 


‘Kanpur stands on the southem bank a 


of the Ganga: Kriown as Cawnporé during 
the British days, it is famous for its mills. 


But: ‘in. medieval’ times it'was the. buffer 


between north-india;’ Oudh and Bengal:::: 


` ~ - -> gn 
‘ ` `~ m e fate 
‘ i apep N tgs a BS, ar x 
‘ a 3 - es , 


of. nawabs. is. 


‘ , 
Ios J 1 wos Ve ee 
* Le Ne i ` ae - - . a ` 
ici ee rie ve EF $ 7 ns . aT gy 
t Yoa ` Ce eae aed 4 Ty ay we ws P 
- Pies aan Oa + 2 F's 2 eof, > E n as GEF DEES 


It was in 1801 that Kanpur came 
under the control of the British, who made 
it their chief frontier station, and the junction 
of four, railways. The East Indian, Oudh 
and Rohilkhand, Rajputana and Indian 
Midland (railways) and as great emporium 


for harness, shoes and other leather-wear. 


In 1857 British men, women and 


children were massacred here after the 


rout of Gen Wheeler and his troops by 


-Nana Sahib's forces. The well in which the 


bodies of the slaves’ were dumped still 
carries a memorial stone highlighting the 
sufferings of the Britisher, but not of the’ 
Indians killed during the "Mutiny". - 


_ The temple of Shiva on the, Ganga 
marks the place:of the alleged massacre 
of 600 people: But there is no memorial:to 
those slaughtered. by the. revengeful 
soldiers of the Raj. | 


“kanpur. was., eum as an indigo- : 
growing area in earlier: times but later it - 
became, both. a. centre of industry -and - 
education. Nowits. mills have fallen-on bad 
days. and the. city has. become, too 


' congested, marring. its. character.. But 


Lucknow -still retains traces; of beauty, 


1 which made it "the Constantinople of the 


East". i 


ae 
See 
” i ih 
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FOSTER VIRTUE 


lJ; Singh* 


_ In the secular world of the United 
. States; during: the debate over the 
ratification of the constitutions, James 
Madison opined that a republic inherently 
. hasa higher degree of virtue that any other 


form of a government. Thoman Jefferson ` 


further argued that the civic machinery 


should: consist of smaller political ~ 


structural units or "wards" of no more than 
a few hundred which would allow every 
citizen to participate in self-government, it 
was strongly affirmed, were education and 
character - development of citizens. Alter 


Alexis de Tocqueville recommended the 


- ‘Head & Coordinator, Dept. of Anatomy, New York 
University. Res.:2414 Capri Palace,. N. Bellmore NY 
11710. USA Email: fs@nyu. edu | 
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formation of small voluntary: associations 


and institutions, and emphasized their ° 


importance in generating. human. 
connections. Human connectedness, | 
need not add, is the glue that binds 
societies. This is how communities are 
built; this is how they survive and thrive. 


The goals of religion are not inimical 
of those of civil society though they are 


contrary to.the directions of despotic - 


governments. Most religions emphasize 
that God exists in his creation and is to be 
experienced through service to his 
creation, primarily mankind. To discover 


-the "state of grace” where thinking beyond 


the self becomes the goal! requires that 
humans discern.the creator within the self 
by stilling the mind; this is achieved by 
prayer. and meditation and, most 
importantly, by' grace. The first virtue 


basic to all else then becomes the 
. building of character. Sikhism, too, 


aims to mould character and improve 
civic life. For these goals the sangat 
provides the refining crucible. For 
Sikhs sangat enunciated and 
illustrated for human connectedness. 


| think Jafferson and de Tocqueville: 
were right in that human connectedness 
and virtue are best nurtured in small units. 
The smallest unit which fosters — 
responsibility and a commitment to others 
is the family, hence the emphasis on family 
life. But centuries before the fathers of the 
American experiment, Guru Nanak and 
his successor-Gurus enunciated and 


' illustrated this principle most forcefully. 


~The Gurus traveled extensively 
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throughout, the Indian subcontinent andi 
beyond. Everywhere they went they _ 


established new congregations of those 


who accepted the Sikh way. Each Guru © 


received the mandate to spread 
_ Sikhism from his predecessor, but 
_each Guru founded a township and a 


-community that he nurtured in his lifetime. 


The sangats necessarily remained small. 
Representatives . from far-flung 
communities traveled once or twice the 


year to visit the Guru and. reinforce their _ 


connection to the teachings. In a small 


sangat, people knew each other; Sikhs did- 
_ not feel distanced from the decisions that 

impacted:on the community. Local 
considerable | 


santags retained 
autonomy: Their voices were heard; 
none felt disenfranchised. 


_ Now things are different-and seem ` 
to be changing at an awesome - if not an. 


alarming rate. Our gurdwaras have 
become monuments to the ego of the 
buildres. There is more marble in many 
gurdwaras than in any respectable 


- mausoleum. The-gold on some could feel 


a small nation.. | wonder-if we are 
constructing ornate white elephants: that 
‘do little for the. community. The 
committees that manage the facilities 
and micromanage the programs and 
activities are so remote from the 


ordinary Sikh that they are virtual : 


strangers ‘to each other. Impressive as 
- they are, there | is anonymity in attending 
such huge gurdwaras. 


Sikhism is founded on republican 


principles. ha is why the current attempts 


to recast it into a model aiin to the hierarchy — 
of the Roman Catholic Church do not sit - 
well. | am talking of a republical system of 
government here not the political party that 


Is currently | in power in the United States. 


In order to return to those republican 
principles that lie at the core of Sikh. 
teaching and where the sangat is~ 
supreme, perhaps we need small . 
gurdwaras in every community | and 
neighbourhood, like a church in its own 
parish. In a small parish the same faces 
are seen at every service. People learn to 
know each other. They attend services and - 


: marry within their own parish church. They 
: . pray, play, talk, joke, laugh, cry, commiserate 


and break bread together. This is how they. 
form the nucleus of a'sangat that is crucible 
for character building. - 


| hardly need to point out an ancillary | 
benefit. In a smaller neighbourhood 


‘gurdwara, the management committes will 


not become drunk and heady with their 
own power over an ever-expanding bank 
account, but'will remain accountable to the 
small community of their neighbors. The 
importance and the meaning of the'- 
gurdwara lie notin the:price of its marble 


_ or acreage but in:what kind of human- 


connectedness does it provide to its 
people. The question is how a visitor to 
the gurdwara is transformed into a crucial 
unit of sangat: : - 


|-know that this age where growth is 


-worshipped and bigger is better, | seem to be- 


swiming against the tide. Character building 
does notoccur ina society where neighbours 
do not even recognize each other. 'A sangat 
of strangers is no sangat at all.™ 


4 - m m PELET SE E A E t s . 
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THE TERM "TERRORISM" 





AND ITS CONNOTATIONS 


_ The world in its entirety is now 
preoccupied with the issue of terrorism. 
In fact terrorism is now a catchword 
dominating the media as well as scientific 
and political forums. But despite the 


extensive use of the term "Terrorism", the. : 


world has yet, to concur on a specific 
definition for it. 


Y 


This has consequently highlighted 


_the’need for a serious, scientific study of 


the term as a prelude to a wise, rational 
and scientific approach to. the issue. 


Although the word Irhab (terror). is 


originally an Arabic word, studying the term 
should not be confined to its semantic 
meaning. The word has now been 


transformed to a term with new | 


(19) 


connotations. Researchers make a . 


mistake if they look into certain translated 


terms, refer them to their linguistic roots ` 
and hence to their meanings in Shariah 
provisions, albeit overlooking their historic 


dimensions. It is true that to know Shariah 
-terms one has to refer to the language 


used by the Legislator and the meaning 
intended by Him. Whereas ‘political and 
man-made terms or those related to 


' altered religions and civilizations are 


studied differently with each term being 
taught according to certain fundamentals. 


: Linguistic studies dealing with 


_. semantic development and terminology 


evolution include: 

1. Derivation 

2. Metaphor 

3. coining of words | 
4 translation 


When studying any term one > has to 


know how it has evolved, including its . 
_ historical background. If the term evolved _ 


through derivation: and was formulated. 
from an Arabic root within the nation itself 
it would be'appropriate to revert to words' 
root and the origin of derivation: 


As. the term Irnab (terrorism) has 
been spawned by Arabization, we need to 
revert to.its original culture to.ascertain 
whether the meaning is aneenes with 
the Arabic word. 


lt is extremely pecan when 
translating any term from a foreign | 
language to revert to its meaning in that 
foreign language to aye understand it. 


aes 
r 
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With regard to religious and 
intellectual terms it is vital to revert to the 
religious-and intellectual origins to better 
understand their meaning. We also need 
to know the religious or intellectual history 
of the nation using them as well as the 
history of their usage and evolution to 
-strictly know their intention. 


` To differentiate between the current 


usage of the word Irhab (terrorism) in the ` 
Arabic language and how it is mentioned ` 


in the Holy Quran, we need to clarify the 
` linguistic meaning of the root (Rahaba) and 
its derivatives compared to its usage and 
derivatives in the Holy Quran. 


First: The Linguistic Meaning: 
The word Irhab (terrorism) is the 


infinitive of the verb (Arhaba) which means 
fear, according to Al-Qamoos Al-Moheet.. 


Second: Usage of the Root (Rahaba) 
and its Derivatives in the Holy Quran 


The word Rahaba has been 
mentioned in the Holy Quran 12 times with 
various connotations, showing that the 
different usage‘ of the word. in the ‘Holy 
Quran was based on the linguistic origin 
and that it has no special meaning. 


__, Consequently, it is quite astonishing 
that those who address the term (Irhab) 


punctuate their speeches with verses from _ 


the Holy Quran or the saying of the 


Messenger of Allah, peace be upon him, . . 
to explain its meaning while those who: - 
launched and used the term pay AO: + 


: attention to Shariah provisions. 


A wide gulf separates the current 


political use of the word (Irhab) and ty. you 


study the root (Rahaba) and its derivatives - 
in Shariah provisions you will come across 


great meanings. 


- Fearing Allah Al-Mighty É agreat act’ 


-of warship required according to Shariah. 


Allah said: "O Children of Israel! Call to — 
mind the (special) favour which | 
bestowed upon you, and | shall fulfill ` 
my covenant with you, and fear non but 
me." (A-Baqarah:40) 


Allah also: said: "When the anger 


of Moses was appeased, he took the - 


tablets: In the.writing thereon was. 
Guidance and mercy for such as fear 


‘their Lord:” (Al-Araf:154) - 


Moreover, Allah: said: . "Allah has 
said: Take not (for worship) two gods: 
For He is just One God: Then fear Me 


(and Me alone)." (Al-Nahl:51) 


| "Meanwhile, Allaty 'Al- -Mighty 
described His Prophets, peace be upon 


. them, by saying: "so we lisstened'to him: 
and We granted him Yahya: We cured 


his wife's (Barrenness) for him. These 


(Three) were ever quick in doing good 


works: they used to.call on Us in 
yearning and awe. And humble 


themselves before Us." (/Al-Anbiyaa’:90) 


A supplication repeated by the 
Prophet, peace be upon him, included: 
"My Lord: help.me to remember You, 


. praise You and fear You." 


<. itis a source of great: happiness for 


a human being that his heart be filled with 


‘such fear of Allah that ma kes him glonity 
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1 7 a 


_ Allah Al-Mighty, uphold His Shariah, follow 


what He has ordained and avoid what He 


has forbidden. 


The believer should ee 
conscious of the fear of Allah in order to 
avoid His wrath and punishment and 
expect his mercy and forgiveness. Allah 
said: "Those whom they call upon do 


seek (themselves) means to access to 


their Lord - as to who are nearest: they 
hope for His Mercy and fear His Wrath: 


for the Wrath of the Lord is something ~ 


‘to take heed of." (Al-lsraa’: 57). 


Man should not tend to be desperste 
_ of Allah's Mercy while at the ame time he 
should not feel secure of His punishment. 
Fearing Allah should be associated with 
His glorification, a status of worship worthy 
of praise. Allah said: "Allah has said: 


Take not (for worship) two gods: for He - 


is One God: then fear Me (and ‘Me 
alone)". s (Al- -Nahl:51). 


. On the other hand, the believers are 
. required according to Shariah to arm 
themselves with the best weapons as this 


may yield certain benefits and forestall 


certain evils. Allah Al-Mighty said: "Against 
them make ready your strength to the 
utmost of your power, including steeds 


of war, to strike terror into (the heart . 
of) the enemies Allah and your 


enemies, and others besides, whom ye 
may not know, but whom Allah doth 
know. " (Al-Anfal:60) 


Striking terror into the heart of osë 
harboring criminal intentions and deterring 
them from committing - ‘such crimes 


= 


d 


through the application of penalties is not 


_ a deplorable form of striking terror into the 


hearis. On the contrary it is praiseworthy 


-as the security of people depends on it. 


This illustrates how meanings 


` -derived from the root (Rahaba) found their ` 


way into the text. Harmful meanings such ` 
as aggression on the innocent and other - 
crimes are described by strict Shariah 
terms on which specific rulings are based. 


‘Meanwhile, the word terrorism has 
been translated to (Irhab) to convey the 
feelings and, meanings when addressing 
US. : 


Terrorism 


Political . 
Terminology: 


in Current 

The term terrorism as is known in 
English does not reflect the above 
mentioned linguistic meaning. At the same 
time ‘other terms -such as: extremism, 
violence and fundamentalism have also 
pervaded the media as well as political and 
legal domains. For historic, religious and 
political reasons these terms took the 
Western World by storm before filtering 
gradually into the Muslim World. 


Special attention should have been 
given:to the moral differences in concepts 
and implications carried by terms shared 
by various civilizations. Indifference to this 
fact may result in huge misunderstanding 
of these concepts. in our contemporary 
information, political and cultural life. The 


< Muslim Nation is culturally distinguished 


from other civilizations and should, 
therefore be independent with regard to its 
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concepts and. quintessential — 


characteristics. 


_ Ahostof researchers have compiled 


a wide array of definitions of the term 
terrorism, highlighting the huge: seal 
posed by the concept i issue. 


.We list below, ‘with minor addition, 
the definitions compiled by Dr. Abdul 


Rahman Al-Lauaheg in his research of the’ _- 


term terrorism: 


Ei Meaning of the Term Terrorismi in Arab 
and Foreign Studies: 


- First: The Definition of U in Foreign 
Studies: — 


i The definition of Oxford Dictionary: 
(A policy or method aimed at 


terrifying opponents of a certain. 


government. The term terrorist 
_. refers to a person trying to back his 
- views by threats and intimidation). 


2. The definition of the Organization of | 


American States’ Legal Committee 
formed to prepare an anti-terror draft 
agreement: (Acts that could be a 


~ form of traditional crime such as - 
killing, setting fire intentionally and 


use of explosives. But the only 
difference is that they are 
premeditated with a view to 


spreading fear and anarchy.in an’. 
orderly society to undermine social - 


order and exacerbate misery and 
suffering). 


Xv 


3. The Definition of Venezuela ‘(Any 


use or: threat of violence that 


endangers the innocent or threatens - 


basic freedoms, committed by an 
‘- individual or a group of individuals on 


the territory of a-foreign country, or 
in the high seas or on board a plane. 
over the open seas to realize a 
political goal. This is in addition to 
the inhumane international acts of 
terror adopted-by racist colonial 


a regimes). . 


French definition (An appalling act 


. committed in the territory of another 


State, by a foreigner against a person 
of anationality other than that of the 
perpetrator, with a view to exercising 
pressure in a dispute that has De, 
domestic nature). , 


- The definition of the International 


Geneva. Convention of 16-11-1937: 
(Criminal acts directed against any 


nation, that by their nature or 


objective are likely to terrify certain 
persons or groups of persons or the 
public). 


. The Ammeneae Social Encyclopedia 


defined it as: (A term used to 
describe a method or an approach 


or a theory or an idea behind that 


method by means ‘of which an 


+ organized group seeks to realize its 


declared objectives, using mainly 
organized violence. Acts of terror are 


‘directed against persons who in their 


capacity as individuals, agents or 


‘representatives of the authority 


interfere with realization of this . 
group's objectives). | 
Sotel defined it as: (A criminal act 
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10. 


11. 


involving terror, violence and fear in 


order to achieve a certain goal). 


_ Fredland defined it as: (Tactical use’ 
` of violence to create an atmosphere - 


of fear among the vast majority of 
the people). | 


Wardlo defined it as: (Use or threat 
of violence by an individual or a group 
working either for the existing 


authority or against it if the intention: 


is to create tention among a large 


group of.direct victims of terror, 
forcing thr group to agree to the. 
political demands of the Peipetiatol> , 
"of the act of terror). 


Lakeor's definition: (A political act 
directed towards a specific target. It 
involves the use of maximum threat 


and is- carried out to achieve a - 


material impact. Its victims are mere 


tokens who: are not necessarily ` 
directly targeted. Terrorism is the - 
_ deliberate use of threat to the use of 
- violence against a temporary target, 


threatening later a more important 
one. This way its aim is to spread 
fear and domestic tention to force 
the target to surrender or modify its 
stance). : 


7 Canadian Encyclopedia definition, in - 


2000: (Using an operation to realize 


a- political goal.through a random _ 


violence campaign or acts of terror 
such as bomb attacks, 


‘assassination and abduction. It is’ ` 


used by whoever wants to challenge 
the existing political order (rebellious 


terrorism) or preserve the existing 
political order ‘(suppressive 
terrorism). Fierce debate is still going 
on to distinguish between terrorism 
and.the justified use of force. The 
following adage encapsulates the 
issue: (A terrorist in one man's eye 
is a commando in another man's 


eye). 
E 


US State Department's definition: 
(Terrorist activity as referred to in 


_ this resolution: any illegal movement 


under the laws of the place where it 
occurs (If it occurs in the United 
States of America, it shall be illegal 
under its laws) including: 


_  Hijacking.or sabotaging any means 


of transport (including planes, i 
or trucks). 


The seizure, obstruction, death 
threats, harming or continued 
seizure of an individual by another 
to force him (including governmental 


= organization) to carry out or not carry 


out any act as an implicit. or explicit 
condition for the release of the 


-person taken hostage: 


A violent attack on an internationally 
immune person (as specified in 
1116 part (4) (5) of title (USA 
constitution) or on the freedom of 


„similar person). ’ 


‘Assassination . 


Use of biological element, chemical ` 
element, or nuclear weapon or a 
device or a bomb or weapon (except 


"4 
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for theft purposes to steal money for ` 


personal ends only) with the intent 

to directly or indirectly endanger the 

safety of one individual or more or 
~ cause substanti ial damage. 


to carry out any of the above 
_mentioned acts. 


-Extent of Involvement in Teror 
Activity: 


As-referred to in this resolution, the 


term involvement in terror activity is to 
participate in your capacity as an individual 
or member of an organization, in an act of 
terror or an act whose nature the 


prepetrator knows or should reasonably’ 
know that it extends material support to 


any individual or ‘organization or 


_ ‘government in guiding an act. of terror. at 


any time, including the following: 


-  - Preparation or planning of a terrorist 
act. - 


f 


targets for a terrorist act. 


% Supplying any type of material 
: support, such as safe shelter, 
contact, financial resources, fake 
documents, weapons explosives or 
training to any individual he knows 
or believes will carry out of intends 
to carry out act of terror. 


as a result of an act of terror by any 
terrorist organization. . 


Y 


+ The threat or attempt or conspiracy - 


o% Gathering information of potential 


% Seeking financial or other resources 


_% Requesting membership in a 


TS. 


44. 


Tove 


16. 


terrorist organization or a terrorist 
government or. participation in a 
terrorist activity. _ 


Colombian Encyclopedia defined it 


is: (Threat and use of violence, 


mostly against civilian population to 
realize political objectives. Terrorism 
involves such activities as 
assassinations, explosions, random 
killings and hostage taking and plane 
hijacking). 


The neque of Nations 1937 
Conference defines ‘it as: (All 
criminal acts directed ‘against any - 
nation to create fear for certain 
individuals or a group of people or 
the people in general). 


A 1999 UN resolution defines it as: 
(Any unjustified, criminal act 


wherever it occurs -and whoever its 


perpetrator may be, should be 
céndemned). a 


Collective academic definition 


(United Nations): (Terrorism is a sort 


_ of repeated violence used by an 


individual or a clandestine or semi- 


‘Clandestine group or by government 


representatives for. political or 
criminal reasons. The targets of 
such violence are not major targets 
as its victims could be chosen 


. randomly or selectively from among 


the targeted group. What is 
important here is to send a. 
message of threat or.violence from 
the terrorist organization to its victims 
so that the threat could then take the 
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Seoni: Definition of Térrorism in Arab . 


form of terror or acceptance of 
certain demands or attraction of 
attention, depending on the intended 


| goal). : 


Inthe US sancion terrorism was 


defined as: (politically motivated 
‘violénce against unarmed citizens by 
- a Secondary ‘group ‘to spread fear. 


among them. Whereas interriational 
terrorism means global. terrorism 
targeting several countries. rather 


than one state. Terrorist groups 
_mean all groups participating i in acts 
f of terror). 


Studies: 


+ 
1 a + 
. 

. 
` 


‘Spread “` ọf ` 


The definition of Social Sciences 
. Terms Dictionary: (Terrorism is the 
act that Spreads. fear and through 


which an organized ‘group. or party 
seeks to realize its goals, using 


“violence. Acts of terror'are directed 


against individuals or 


representatives of the authority who 
. oppose the Objectives of this group). 


- The definition’ of Diplomacy and 
* International Affairs Dictionary: 


(terrorism is a:medns used by 
autocratic government, including the 
fear; ` killings, 


-= assassinations, arbitary detentions 


, arid confiscation. of personal. 
`- freedoms with a view to forcing the 
people’ 
_ government's: arbitrary demands). - 


‘to ‘surrender to the 


The definition of Political Dictionary: 


(25) 


‘(An attempt: at spreading fear for 


political ends). ~ 


Eid's definition: ‘iemrétism’ts anti- 
- state :criminal acts intended to 


. spread. fear amidst certain persons 


OF groups Of persons or the. people 
nin general. 
-œ characterized by-féar-and.violence, 

- -guch aš ‘explosioris, destruction of 


‘Acts of terror are 


public facilities 'and sabotage of 


~Tailway- lines,: bridges: ‘and. culverts 
~ awell as poisoning drinking water, 

“ spreading en open cS and 
i Goan | : 


ar pr | ç aja 


was adopted be a ‘experts 


_ panel, meeting. under UN auspices 


. in Geneva Center during the period 
March’ 14-1- -1999: (A strategy of 


internationally prohibited violence, i 
united by ideological motives and - 
aimed at spreading terrifying violence - 
among a special: specimen of a 


--certain:society to seize’ power or 
‘publicize a certain démand or 


justice, regardless. of whether the 


prepetrators: are acting for and on 


wa 


- behalf of themselves’or on’ behalh 
-of another state). i 


“The definition of the Syrian penal 


i _ code for the year 1949: in ‘article 304 


added by law. No36 for the year. 


1978: (acts of terror include all acts 


aimed at creating a State of. fear. The 


~ means‘ used include explosive 


devices; military: weapons 


. ..incenciary substances, poisonos 
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products, epidemic Or 


bacteriological elements that could 
result in a public threat). 


. The definition of Egyptian law: (Any 
use of force or violence or threat or 
act of terror adopted by a criminal 
while implementing an individual or 


collective criminal plan seeking to _ 


disrupt pblic orderand endanger the 
safety and security of the society, if 


such an act will harm individuals, | 


spread fear among them or threaten 


their lives, freedoms and security or 
affect the environment, transports, . 


communications, buildings, public or 


private. property or occupationor | 


seizure thereof.or prevent or hinder 
the exercise of public authority and 
the functioning of places of worship 
and educational institutions or 


. suspend the application’ of- 


constitution, laws and regulations). 


The definition of the committee 


charged by the Arab League Council 


to.work out a common definition for . 


the concept of terrorism in 1989: 
(Any organized act of violence or 
threat of violence that causes terror 
or fear, including killings or 


assassinations or hostage taking or . 


hijacking of planes or ships or the 
detonation of explesives or any other 
politically motivated act leading to 
= anarchy and disturbances). 


In the light of the above, a whole 


- - range of observations come to the fore: 


The concept is ambiguous and- 


undefines: The ambiguity of the 


term could be attriburted to the 


contradictory SERS adopted by 
states. 


People not only differ on the term 
terrorism but also on the origin of 
religion. They could not concur on 
understanding this term unless they 
dnify their understanding of life. 


-Discrepancy in definition of the 
term:.Western researchers have 
noted this fact. The federal section 
of the Congress Library said 
(Definition of terrorism differ widely 
and are often inconvenient. Even 
terror researchers often ignore the 
need for defining the term. However, 
a violent act could be viewed in the 
U.S. as an act of terror while in 
another country it could be regarded 
otherwise). 


Multiple definitions: People are 
confused by the innumerable 
-definitions of the term.supposed to 
unify them. 


Definitions are relative and liable 


_ to different explanations: terms 


and their definitions should be very 
strict and to avoid different 
explanations. Reading the, various 
definitions of the term (terrorism) 


© shows that it could easily be 


interpreted: to give different 


- meanings. The westerners 


themselves ‘have noted this fact. 
Research papers of the federal 
section of the Congress Library 
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include this comment: However, a 


violent act could be viewed in the US; 


as an act of terror while in another 

` country. it could be viewed differently. 
Also the type of violence 
distinguishing terrorism from other 
types such as ordinary crime and 
army actions during war could be 
defined in such terms that make. it 
look reasonable. 


settlement of a certain dispute there 
should be a term of reference 
respected by all. Such a reference 
or criterion: should be unanimously 
agreed, sincere and correct. And 


this could only be achieved by a Holy . 


Book sent down by Allah. 


The issue of terrorism should have — 
a firm term .of reference covering all 


aspects of the problem. 


defining the real nature of terrorism. 


% There should be a criterion to judge 
l whether a certain act or utterance 
-is a form of terrorism. 


wo There should be a criterion for 
determnining the causes leading to 
terrorism. 


It-is astonishing that laws and 
constitutional frameworks ‘set a criterion 
for defining (terrorism) while these Jaws 
differ from one country to another. 
Consequently, laws could not be 
considered as a sound criterion for trying 


terror suspects, particularly. as some of — 


5. Need for yardstick: For the 


% - There should be a criterion for. 


[27] 


those suspects proceed from a religious 
basis and should be referred to their 
religion. And Muslims, based on their 
religion, strictly value credibility and truth. 


6. The term doesn't cover all the 


intended meanings: the specific 
state called (terrorism) is so wide 
that-a single term couldn't coverit. 
Aggression occurs in numerous 
forms, depending on perpetartors, 
targets | and prevailing 
circumstances. Therefore, 
containing all these forms in one 
word. tends to be a generalization 
incompatible with the strict definition 
of meanings, a quintessential 
prerequisite for rulings. > ' 


While these shortcomings. are ` 


'. related to existing definitions and 


concepts, some studies and resolutions 
on terrorism even lack such concepts. 


Muslim Ulema have worked out a 
definition for, terrorism based on the 
provions and rules of Sharia. lt was issued 
by the Islamic Jurisprudence Council in its 
16th session held in Makkah Al- 
Lukarramah under the patronage of the 
Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques King 


` Fahd Ibn Abdul Aziz Al-Saud during the 


period 21-26/10/1422 (5-10/1/2002), 


The definition includes all Sharia 
rulings on the so-called terrorism. It states: 
(Terrorism is the aggression unjustly 
carried out by individuals, groups or states 
against the human beings (his religion, life, 


“mind, property and honour). It includes all 


forms of unjustly terrifying, harming, 
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threatening and ‘killing: of people and 


banditry. It also includes an violent act ‘or 
or “Collective criminal plan ‘aimed ‘at 
terrifying or harming people or. endangering 
their lives, freedom or. security. Its another 
forms include harming the environment or 
public or private facilities. or endangering 


natural resources, all these. are forms of 


spreading mischief inthe land: Allah Al- 
‘Mighty said: "And: seek not (occasions 
for). mischief in the land: For Allah loves 
not: those. who. do, mischief. a (Al- 
gasas, TIY.: hee N 


Allah Kae preached: a Mean 
E for terrorism, aggression and 
mischief equating that with waging war on 
Allah -and.--His, Messenger... 


crucifixion; or the Cutting off of hands 
‘and feet from ‘opposite sides; or’ ‘exile 
‘from the land: that i is’ their disgrace in 


this world, and a heavy punishment i is 


theirs i in the H Hereafter. z (Al- -Maidah: 33) 


. No-man-t made law contains such: a 
„severe, punishment commensurate, with 
the danger-posed by. this transgression, 


_ which in Islam is tantamount to waging war 


Pd the limits set by Allah. ` 


' Referring: to: state terrorism, the 
‘Council said.-the., most: appalling form. of 


this typeiis: being practised by: Jews. and 


Palestine. It was. also. practised by: the 


Serbs.in Bosnia Herzegovina and Kosovo.. 


’ 


"The. . 
-punishment of- those who, wage war 
pi against. Allah and. His Messenger and 
-strive with might; and main for mischief 
through the land is: execution, or 


‘The Council drew attention to the dange 


this type. posed. to international peace anc 


security, and-considered standing up to i 


a sel defense and a. Jihad | inthe Caust 
of. oe 7 


' Meanwhile, Arab Ministers of Interio 
and Defence defined it’ in the Arab Anti 
Të error Agreement i in 1998 | in Cairo: as: (Al 
act of violence or threatfor whatever motivi 


in, implementation of an individual Oo 
-collective criminal plan aimed at terrorizin: 


or’ harming .people. or threatening the’ 


_lives, freedom and.security or affecting th 


environment:or. harming, embezzling c 


seizing: public pr private. property, c 
a a national (SSOUrEEI 


A térrorist crime ‘is: ‘any crime C 


_commencement theory, perpetrated | 


_-implernentation:of a terrorist objective | 


-any:of the contracting: states or against it 


nationals, property or interests; and . 


‘punishhable under its internal law. Terrori: 


crimes also include crimés. stipulated | 
the following agreements, save thos. 


“excluded ‘under*contracting ‘state’ 


| nagare of those it has not ratified: 


Tokyo agreement on ‘ctirnes ar 


ned l Taets: committed’ on ` board | ‘plane: 


ae sigried on -14-9=1963. © 
b. TheHaigue anae illeg. 


cto i séizure of se op ‘signed on 16- T 


14970; 


‘4 
i ae * ect Pe ‘ aaa 
` 


S 2 Montreal: ‘agréemerit for. combat 


_ illegal ‘acts against, civil aviatic 


` i ka safety; Signed on 23-9- 4971 and tr 


g attached {protocol signed i in Montre 
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on 10-5- 1984. 


New York agreement on preventing 


and punishing crimes committed | 
against’ persons ‘enjoying. 
international protection, including, ` 


diplomats, signed on 14-12-1973. 
~ Plane hijacking and hostage taking 


agreement, signed on'17-12-1979. ` 


UN 1983 maritime law ogr emeni 
and parts related to sea piracy. - 


Paragraph (a a) of article 2 of this. 
agreement stipulates instances that - 


are not deemed to be crimes, such 
as: or | 


Various means of struggle, including _ 
armed struggle againstforeign . 


occupation and aggression to 
achieve freedom -and self- 
- determination in accordance with 
principles of international law. 
` Excluded from such instances are 


all acts affecting the territorial -. 


integrity of any Arab state. 


Name of the terrorist crimes referred 


to in. the bles article shall be a | 


political crime.. 


Inthe appliation of provisions of this 


Ae 


+ 
+* 


oe” 


4 [29] 


‘agreement the following crime, even 


if politically motivated, shall not be 


' deemed to be political crime: 


Attacks on kings and presidents of - 
contracting states, rulers, their 
wives, lineage or descendents. 


Attacks on. Crown Princes, Vice- 
presidents, Prime Ministers or 
ministers in the contracting states. 


Attacks on internationally protected 


persons, including ambassadors, 
and diplomats of contracting states 
or those accredited thereto. 


-Premediated murder, robbery under - 
duress against individuals, authority - 


or means of transport and 
“communication. 


‘Sabotage and damage of anal 
service-oriented public and private 
property, even if owned by another 
contracting state. 


Crimes of manufacturing, smugaling 
or possessing weapons, 
ammunitions, explosives or other 
materials prepared for polpetianen 
„Óf terrorist crimes. B 


(Extracts from “Saudi Arabia's Stance of 
Terrorism) | 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


GARLIC. i | ae 


It enhances the taste of food. No scientific study as yet links the bench of food 

~~ with particular parts of the body. Garlic is one of the best studied plants in the - 
world, widely used.in Ayurveda and Chinese medicine. Research says that garlic - 
lowers cholesterol and prevents clotting and is, therefore en for heart. 


WATER 


‘Every breath gives water to the Seay: Chew Saliva if you feel thirsty. We don't’ 
need to drink water. Our body is compesed of approximately 70 per cent water. 
But it needs constant replenishment: Otherwise one would face dehydration, 
PERE: six-eight glasses of water é area daily requirement. | 


PULSES. >, a) 


: Pulses are heavy. to digest. Therefore you expend more energy to, digest them 

' than the nutrition they provide. 70-80 per cent of Indians are vegetarians. Pulses ` 
are an excellent low fat source of protein, fi bre and calcium and are specially 
recommended for women nto develop strength in their bones. 


| BANANA - 


Banana. is next to oer milk,when it comes to benefits. No food includes 
fattening element in the body. Itis the metabolism of an individual that is fattening. 
The same reason applies. for mucous creation. Banana, like any other natural 

| fruit, has its benefits, which include being easy digestable, having healing — 
=< properties, helping constipation (raw ananas) and diarrhoea (ripe ones). 


$ 


! Times News Network 
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A FEW REMINISCENCES - 
ABOUT AZAD ; ` 


_ Syed Abul Hassan Ali Nadwi 





It was at the beginning of my . 
schooling or rather mental cultivation when: 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was the 


reigning ‘litterateur of India. No other. 


penman or poet of the country. could, 


perhaps, have claimed that distinction in — 


those days, for every educated person 
seemed .to have been mesmerised by 
Maulana Azad’s sparkling eloquence and 
forceful writings ‘in the A/- Hilal. All those 
around me thought in the same way, and 
there were also several amongst them who 
were personally acquainted withthe young 
Assistant Editor of Al Nadwa', who had 
come here to brush up his learning under 


the guidance of Allama Shibli Nomani. `- 


The Nadwa was then housed in the 


' Khatoon Manzil of Mohalla Gola Ganj. 


(This building later became the Lucknow’ 
resort of the late Maulana Abdu! Majid 
Daryabadi). My elders who have had the 
opportunity of enjoying the company of | 


_ Maulana: Azad used to narrate stories. 


about him, which spoke of his 
extraordinary brilliance and nimble wit.as 
well as his self-respecting and dignified 
behaviour in a way that one often took them — 


- to be fictions of the old Greek philosophers 


or fairy tales of Arabian Nights. None of 
them paid.any undue reverence to the 
Maulana, nor extolled him as a prototype 
of perfection they sometimes. even . 
criticised him but everyone conceded 


_ extraordinary brilliance, strong retentive 
= memory, self-reliance and stately 
_ demeanour to the Maulana. 


| came later to know of several 
incidents illustrating Maulana Azad's 
sharp-wittedness from my revered 
teacher, Syed Sulaiman Nadwi. He told me 
that on several occasions when Allama 
Shibli was not satisfied with an article or — 


paper he wanted to be penned by one of 


his students, Maulana Azad would quietly 


-enquire about it and sit down to produce 
‘the paper instantly which also met the 


approval of Allama Shibli: Often, Allama 
Shibli wanted the article to be written on 
some delicate philosophical or dialectical 
issue. The persons present on such 


-occasions thought that the young man 


who had won the hearts of others by the 
gift of his gab rather than by his erudi- tion 


-was sure to expose himself on that. 
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occasion, but Maulana Azad aways c came | 


off with flying colours. 


Close association 


‘Maulana Azad must Bade come, 


| because of his close association with the 
Nadwa, to see my father Maulana Hakim 
Syed Abdul Hai. Once | found a visiting 
card bearing the signatures of Masih-ul- 


Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan and Maulana‘Abul ` 


Kalam Azad in the manuscripts of my 
‘father. There are also a’ number of letters 
written by the Maulana to my father. There 
is another reason, too, for a close 
- relationship between my father.and the 
- Maulana. The latter had been.once in the 


company of Shamshul-Ulama: Maulana ` 
Muhammad Yusun Ranjoor of Azimabad’ 


(Patna), when the latter resided in 
Calcutta. He belonged to the famous 
Sadigpur family which had undergone 
great sacrifices for supporting the earliest 
anti- British-cum-revivalist movement of 


Saiyid Anmad Shaheed. When the first - 


, Urdu book about Sadiqpur family written 


‘by. Maulana Abdur Rahim Sadiqpuri was- 


published ‘under the title "Ad-Durr al- 


` Manthoot" or "Tazkirah-i-Sadiqa", it had an > 
introduction by an.unknown writer, : 


Muhiuddin Abul Kalam Azad. The old 


' diction of this. introduction scarcely | | 


suggests that its writer would one day be 
acclaimed as the’ finest writer of Urdu. 


` Anyway, | do not remember to-have seen | 


Maulana Azad at my | house. My father died 

_ on February 3, 1923, when I was nine and 

_ a half years of age, and if he ever-came to 
see my EET in connection with the affairs 


of Nadwa or ‘the Khilafat Noven: | have 


no recollection of it. » 


. Firstimpact — 


So far as | recollect, | saw him first 
in the Ganga Prasad. Memorial Hall, 
Lucknow, in a public meeting which was 


-held to impress the need of Hindu-Musliim 
- unity. The meeting was also addressed by 


Maulana Muhammad Ali. | still remember 


a portion of Maulana Azad's speech ir» 
which he had laid great emphasis on the 


equality and brotherhood of the entire 
human race. He had told his audience tha 
the Prophet of Islam always used to recite 


-in his prayers, offered in the dead of nigh 


when everybody was fast asleep, <é 
supplication which ran, "O.Allah, | bear 


witness that all human’ beings are brethrer 
-= unto one another. : | 


‘When the time arrived. for Maghrit 
prayers, the Maulana left the rostrum t 


_ offer the. prayers in the north-eastern cor 
' ner of the hall reserved for it. also offerec 
__ the prayer behind him and thus had the 
opportunity of watching him closely. Ta 

and well-built, fair with a-tint of, reddish hue 


broad forehead; pleasing countenance anw 


sparkling. eyes, whose bearing showed :. 


majestic mien - this was Maulana Azac 


‘His dress was simple, the cap was a b 


broader and he was wearing Salem Shat 


~ shoes like the old nobility of Lucknow. | 
Old files of Al-Hilal 


. The old. fi les of Al-Hilalwhich are now 
treasured as precious manuscripts | wer 


_ then. available both at my Luckno’ 
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residence as well as in my village house -~ 


at Rae Bareli. Our elders used to ask us 
to be specially careful while giving them to 
_us. This was the time when | had learnt 
reading and writing and | used to read avidly 


the articles of Maulana Azad, specially 


those written about the battles of Tripoli, 
Balkans, Adrianople and Symrna: They 
described Anwar. Pasha's feats of valour 
‘and in a similar strain was the Maulana's 
description of the martyrs of Kanpur 
mosque. | used: to go through all these 


masterpieces of eloquence and ornate `. 
writings time and again and considered. | 


. them to be the finest specimen of Urdu 
prose. | still remember his portrayal of a 
battiefield of Tripoli wherein Anwar Pasha 
had arrived to witness the dead bodies of 


the martyrs. The dusty field consecrated . 


by the blood of. valiant martyrs and the 


touching regard paid to them by the gallant ` 


Anwar Pasha, depicted by’the forceful pen 


_of Maulana Azad, always made me burst. f 


into tears. 
Masterly Style... 


| had also'read, somewhat earlier, 


"his famous Tazkirah, which, despite its pro- . 


fusion of long-winded Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases, is as racy and fluent 
as‘a torrent. If any other writer were to use 


these grandiloquent phrases, he would 
‘succeed in producing an ornate yet artifi- ` 


. cial prose, but the Maulana's artistic use 


of Arabic and Persian phrases does not. 
at all impair the fluency of his writings but - 
_rather increases its vigour and force. The’ 
_ Maulana brings in these imposing, words 


and phrases in such a way that the reader 
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is so bewitched by the sublimity, grandeur ` 


and sparkling flow of his.style that he hardly . 
gets time to pause and think over the long- 
spun words and their meanings. 


This was his style, difficult as well - 
as dangerous to be copied by others. 
Maulana Azad gave up this mode of ex- 
pression later on, or perhaps the fervour ~ 
of his style deelined with the advancing 
age and experience, for he took to simple 


form of speech as ,can be seen from his 


Presidential Address to the Tripura Ses- 


sion of the Indian National Congress. Yet, 


he often took recourse to his old, fiery ar- 
ticulation which reminded one of the Al- 
Hilal's Abul Kalam. Then, in 1933-34, when 
| was teaching exegesis of the Quaran in 
the Nadwatul Ulama, the first two volumes 
of the famous Tarjuman-ul-Quran were . 
brought out. | read these volumes with ben- 
efit to me. The manner in which he has 


narrated the story of three companions, 
‘referred to in the Chapter of Repentence, 
= especially that in the words of Kab bin 
‘Malik, who was one of the taught in the 


Nadwa - and expressed his opinion about. 
Arabic literature. He asked me about the 


subject taught by me. We: asked for his 
. leave after some time. 


` Maulana Azad. came to’ Lucknow 
several times in those days. Once, the 
students of Nadwa even succeeded in 


= making him pay a visit to the institution. 


How were they able to do is quite 
interesting. Among those few wham 
Maulana Azad held in esteem, the 
foremost was Nawab Sadar Yar Jang 


‘Maulana Habibur Rahman Khan 
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ios 


Sherwani. The letters written by the 
Maulana in the Ahmednagar Jail which 


later on came to be published as Ghubar- . 
l-Khaur were addressed to Sherwani. 


However, Maulana Sherwani was in 


Lucknow in those days and was staying ~ 


- as usual at the Kakori Kothi. Maulana Syed 
- Sulaiman Nadwi and Maulana Masud Ali 


Nadwi were also present in the Nadwa but _ 
` the boys:knew that if Maulana Azad could 


come to Nadwa to see anybody, it could 
be Maulana Sherwani only. They met 
Maulana Azad and told him about Maulana 
~ Sherwani's presence in Lucknow but 


made no reference to his place of stay. 


The Maulana came to Nadwa. 


| got the news of his arrival while | 
was teaching in a class. | hurriedly went 


to see him in the Guest House of Nadwa _ 


but found him sitting in the mosque, 
Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadwi and 


Maulana Masud Ali orvhis either sides, and - 


a large number of students in front of him. 


He was complaining of-the trick played ` 


upon him although it was a friendly 
complaint without the least touch of 
displeasure. He came to the Nadwa once 


again to address the Students' Union, Al- _ 


Eslah. He was then accompanied by 
Maulana Abdul Qadir Kasuri. |, however, 


do not recollect whether this visit was 


. earlier or after the one just mentioned by 
me: l e Top 


Arab studies 
= The Maulana came to Lucknow 
again as President of thè Committee set 


‘up by Dr. Sampurnanand for the- 


-Sulaiman 


- Promotion and Reform of Arabic 


Education. A meeting was also held in a 
spacious hall of the Council House on this 
occasion which was attended by the 
teachers connected with the Arabic 
Madrsas besides the ministers and 
officials. In'his speech the Maulana threw 
light on the evolution and components of -. 
the curricula of Arabic institutions. His . 
speech showed that despite his political 
preoccupations, he had still not lost his . 


- interest in the literary pursuits. He had 
_ before him a small piece of paper on which 


he had taken some notes during his air 
journey from Delhi to Lucknow. Those | 
present in the meeting included Maulana 
Husain Ahmed Madni, Maulana Syed 
Nadwi, Maulana Qari. 
Muhammad Tayyib and other learnéd © 


-scholars of Firangi Mahl, but everyone 


acknowledged the great sweep of Maulana 
Azad's learning. | had the opportunity of 
meeting. Maulana Azad on several other 


‘occasions. Once when he had gone to 


Kashmir for taking rest after. his release 
from Ahmadnagar Jail, | also happened to 
be present there. The Maulana was 
staying ina house boat in Nasim Bagh with © 


. Syed Asaf Ali: | went to see him with Syed 


Muzaffar Husain Nadwi. Although | had met | 


- the Maulana after a lapse of quite a few. 


years, he remembered even the subjects 


-thad told him | was teaching in the Nadwa. . 


| presented him my latest Urdu work 
Maulana Muhammad Ilyas aur Unki Deeni 
Dawat, which had just come out of the 


‘press. & 


At Cairo airport 
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| also remember one of my meetings 
with him in 1951 at Al-Maza, the Cairo's 
international aerodrome. Maulana Azad 
was on his way to certain European 
countries on his first trip as Education 
Minister of India. Some of my friends 
proposed that since the Maulana was to 
land at Cairo for the first time, the Indian 
citizens present there ought to give hima 
reception at the aerodrome. | gladly agreed 
to the proposal. His plane landed rather 
-late in the night and when he came out of 
the plane he appeared to be a bit tired. We 
escorted him to the place where he was 
to take rest and have tea. Egyptian press 
reporters were asking all sorts of questions 
in English and Arabic from the Maulana, 
who, while avoiding-to go into details, was 
giving answers to their questions with 
complete self-confidence. He had not seen 
me yet when we came to tea table, nor, | 
think, he expected me there. He was talking 
to Abun Nasr of Bhopal who had since 
long taken up residence in Cairo and had 


also translated certain parts of Maulana's ` 


Tarjuman-ul-Quran into Arabic. He had 
`- once been directed by the Maulana to see 
my father with whom he had stayed for 
some time. He invited Maulana’s attention 
towards me. The Maulana continued to talk 
throughout with us. He was expressing hjs 


opinion about the desirability of taking . 


advantage of the new researches and 
discoveries in the exegesis of the Quran. 


His view was that one’should be extremely 


cautious-in citing the new discoveries in 


explaining the Quranic verses, for nobody ` 


could be sure if any new research 
accepted today would continue to be 
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acceptable tomorrow. The. Maulana 


criticised the Quranic ‘commentary of an 
. Egyptian.scholar, Tantawi Jauhri, who had 


freely drawn upon modern researches in - 
his explanation of the Quranic verses. The 
Maulana also asked me if | had been to 
Yemen during my present tour. Another 


‘question he asked me was about certain > 


manuscripts relating to the life of Saiyid 
Ahmad Shaheed available in Tonk, about .- 
which he had been told by my father. In 


.the meantime, the Indian Embassy. ` 


officials were trying, albeit unsuccessfully, 
to divert his attention towards them and 
had even complained of the extremely 
short time available at his disposal. The 
Maulana, however, continued to talk to us 
till the time came for boarding the.plane 
again. He was then accompanied by his 
Private Secretary, Muhammad Masud. | 
think the Indian Embassy officials were 


- feeling quite embarrassed because of the 


Maulana's indifference to them in the 
presence of those whom they were 
accustomed to deal with the usual official 
contempt. | had myself had a similar 
experience hardly a few days back when | 


happened to visit the Indian Embassy at 


Cairo. l 
As Education Minister l 

| met Maulana Azad thrice thereafter 
when he was the Education Minister of 
India. On the first occasion | had been 
asked to come to Delhi by Maulana Husain 
Ahmad Madni who wanted to remind 
Maulana Azad about the publication of my ` 
father's work entitled Nazhatul Khawatir. Its 
four or five volumes had been published 
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-by the Dairatul Maarif, etan which. 
had given up its oublication after the Police 
Action. Maulana Azad had come to attend 
a meeting of the Jamiat-ul- Ulama’s 


_* Working Committee held in Gali Qasim 


Jan. Maulana Azad readily agreed to 
resume the publication of the’ remaining 
volumes of the book and when | enquired 


if he needed to be reminded again, he had | 
assured me that | need not do so. The. 
Maulana lost no time in obtaining ‘the’ 
‘ manuscript from Hyderabad and arranging ` 


its publication. | met him next in his office 
in Parliament House with Saced 


Ramadhan of Egypt. The Maulana had a 


"friendly talk with him in Arabic and asked 
_ him about the Majsumi Party of Indonesia. 


| Thereafter ' saw him last at his residence... 


„at Akbar Road, New Delhi, with Maulana 
imran Khan Nadwi. We had gone to see 


© him about an affair of the Nadwa which 


was quickly solved to our satisfaction 
through his good offices. . 


-itis not possible to throw light on all 
the different aspects of the many-sided 
personality of the Maulana, nor to review 
his literary. works in this brief article which 


‘has been written somewhat in a hurry. | 
have only tried here to give my 


reminiscences and impressions that | 
gained in the few meetings ! had with. the 


‘Maulana which might be of use-to his 


biographers or other writers. W 


> E a 
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-You would however have to be very careful 


in dealing. with Musharraf, who is today 

‘perhaps the cleverest leader on the world 
- platform. Also; please do not be carried 
away by the present thaw in Indo-Pak 
relations. The day. military balance. tilts in 
favour of Pakistan, you can take it that we 


‘have lost J&K. The Hurriyat leaders need ~ 


to be put jn their proper places. We have 
_ givén them undue importance. -` 


_ North-East: You have been laying great 
stress on talks with the insurgent groups. 
On the face of it, itis unexceptionable. But, 
it can.also convey a wrong message - that 


~ the government of India.is fatigued, that it - 
` is a soft state, and that the higher you pitch” 


your demand, the greater the chance 


getting more concessions. An offer of | 
peace talks: makes sense only when the ` 
groundwork has been done, when there ` 
is a proper environment for dialogue, and — 


a keenness for peace on both the sides. 
The ULFA and the NDFB committed 
massacres on October 2, and. soon after 


- we ‘said that wè are prepared to talk to. 


_ them. It-was a most.uncalled for gesture. 


‘The appropriate response would have . 
-’ beén to deal with the culprits first and, after ` 


getting on top of the situation, made any 
, Offer of negotiations. The ULFA is talking 
of ‘sovereignty’. That being so, where is 
-the meeting point? Any offer of talks, in 
such a situation, gives an impression of 
weakness. 


Negotiations with the NSCN wili 


have to be conducted with the utmost 
- care. Please remember that we have:had 


three agreements with the rebel Nagas 
one, when the Naga Hills Tuensang Arez 


-+ (NHTA) was: carved out, two wher 


Statehood ‘was given to the Nagas and 
three, when the Shillong Agreement war 
concluded. How many agreements are we 


expected to have in one region with the 
- same group of people? And, what is the 
` guarantee that this would be the last? . 


| Meiteis have had a raw deal at ou 


_ hands. They have always felt that they wera 

i getting step- motherly treatment because 

= their loyalty was taken for granted. Those 
-who were able to blackmail the governmer 


got much more and much faster. The 


’ Armed Forces Special Powers Act shoula 
- be repealed forthwith and a more- humans 


law enacted in its place. The exercis. 


_ should not take, more than a fortnight. 


‘Government also needs to evolve ax 


integrated policy for the north-east. Ad ho 


responses to developing situations is 
different states will not do. 


Naxalites : The Naxalite problem is, > 
certain respects, a greater interne 
sécurity problem than the Kashmws 
problem. Its geographical expanse is fe 
wider and it is gatheririg momentur 
without any external aid or abetment. The 
government has unfortunately laid stres 


on dealing with its law and orde 


manifestations only. There is a belate 


a recognition that it has a formidable socic 


economic. dimension also. Unless thes 
are adequately addressed, the probler 
would just not go away. The Centre als- 


‘ needs to play a more proactive role i 


a m la x -. . 
; + * ‘ 4 ” 
ee eee an 7 . 
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Jealing with the problem. It should frame’ 


he guidelines for the state governments, 
he parameters within which peace talks 


should be held, if at all, and ensure inter- . 


state coordination in whatever. operations 


mire launched against the armed dalams. | 
angladeshi Immigration : It is a very ` 


‘erious problem which none of the previ- 
wus governments have really cared to 


ackle. The Godbole Committee report on . 
3order Management’ should be made’ 
sublic and its. recommendations imple- | 


sented. It was pathetic to see the central 
jovernment deciding against the repeal of 
vne IMDT Act. The least that the central 
overnment could do is to urgently intro- 
uce the scheme of identity cards in all 
ne bordering states. Fencing project 

Mould be pushed through and the BSF 
iven very strict instructions to deal with 
egal immigrants. 


‘riminal Justice System : The system 


« almost collapsing. All-its wings - police, 


rosecition, justice and jails - require | 


rgent reforms. Police Reforms, as 


scommended by the National Police- 
‘ommission as also the NHRC, should — 


< implemented without any further delay. 
lease remember that if the law 
aforcement machinery becomes weak, 
rupt and criminalized, as is actually 
appening, all your efforts for economic 
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sayelaprnent will come.to a naught, apart. 
from the fact that the democratic structure 
itself will collapse. The Malimath 
Committee recommendations for the 


‘reform of the criminal justice system 
‘should also.be implemented. 


CBI : There are disturbing signals that this 
premier investigating agency is also being 


influenced. The people of the country have 


lost faith in the state crime branches and 
_ the state vigilante organizations, which 


“Shave been completely subverted by the 


political bosses. If the CBI also meets that 
fate, it will be the end of the road for those 


‘seeking fair investigation of cases. | would 


also say that the CBI's role should be 


“expanded and it should be reorganized as 


a federal investigating agency taking suo 


- moto cognizance of organized crimes like 


terrorism, counterfeiting of currency, drug 
trafficking, money laundering, etc. 
Sanctions for prosecution should be given 
-- within a fixed time limit of not more than 
two months. 


. | hope these well-intentioned sug- 
_ gestions are given the considerations they 
deserve. - 


With regards, 


Prakash Singh >. - 
_ (formerly, Director ee BSF, DG 
Police, ae and Assam) 
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Editor's Note: 


-A Noble Cause 


. Mohammad Ali Jauhar „Urdu, 
Persian. and Arabic university is soon 


expected to come up at Rampur now. 


Parliamentary affairs minister Azam Khan 
appears to be fighting a long-drawn battle. 
for the same. He must thank Mulayam 
Singh for supporting him on this issue 
though it is of no consequence to people 
of Rampur in particular, and Muslims in 
general. In the heat of the controversy, 
certain facts about the late Mohammad 
Ali.Jauhar have been lost sight of. He was 
not an Orientalist and his knowledge .of 
Arabic and Persian was only elementary. 


‘tn one of our issue we had published an 


article on Jauhar which was quite 
illuminating. 

-He was not a 'Maulana' as he had 
not undertaken the prescribed course of 
Almiat from any madrasa. He had 
conventional: High. School and 


- Intermediate courses from Rampur and 


Bareilly. Thereafter, he joined the 
‘Mohammadan Anglo Oriental College, 
Aligarh (now Muslim University) from 


‘where he did his graduation. He topped 


the BA examinations of Allahabad 
University. with which, the then 
Mohammadan Anglo Oriental college was: 
affiliated. Because of his excellent 
academic performance and brilliance, he 
secured admission in the Oxford. 
University; UK from where he did his MA 
in Modern History. He got financial support 


_form the Rampur state. On his return to 


India in 1902, he worked for a year as 
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education officer: in the Rampur state, but left it to j join the Baroda state as 
commissioner ame In 911, he joined active politics to, free the county from colonial 
rule. - 
| `- He started his English weekly Soinnads from Caicutta, which took the journalistic 
world of India by storm. In 1914 he started an Urdu daily Hamdard from Delhi. 

~ Throughout this period, he was involved in the freedom struggle and was jailed for 
six years. Gandhi was his great admirer and joined him in thé Khilafat movement. Both 


O worked hard for the India's independence. ‘In 1930, Jauhar was elected President of the 


. Congress. He accused Gandhi of playing in the hands of the Hindu Mahasabha ahd walked 
out of the Congress. Jauhar was a forceful orator and an ardent journalist. 

-= _He-was not an academician of scholar and is not known to have done any work to 
aggrandise Urdu, Persian or Arabic. So,;to associate his name with a university, which is 
being specifically. established for the promotion of Urdu, Persian and Arabic is irrelevant. The 
elevation of the. present Government Raza Post Graduate College, Rampur to the status 
of a university and raising the status of Raza library to the level of an Excorent research 
centre were better propositions. and more sensible. E | 


‘Corrections 


In April 2005 issue of the Joumal the article "Institutions that foster Values" 
by 1.J. Singh was taken from February 2005 issue of the "Sikh Review" 
. Calcutta. Inadvertently this fact was not acknowledged. 


y In the same issue the article on terrorism was excerpted from "Saudi 
~Arabia' S stance on Terrorism" not of terrorism. . 


These omissions are regretted. 


- Editor 
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CAN INDIAN SCIENCE 


INSPIRE YOUTHS? 


APJ Abdul Kalam" 





international Year of Phsics - 2005 


,  Qne of the major breakthroughs in 
science in the 20th century that had an 
everlasting impact on the human kind is 
the most celebrated work of Einstein. 
Einstein explained, for the first time in 1905, 
Khe principle of the inertia of energy as a 
universal law. The famous energy equation 
E=MC? was given to the world. This 
2quation has become the basis for 
converting matter into energy’? giving birth 


io a new avenue called the nuclear energy 


‘or producing electricity to light up our cities 
and villages. Science at times is a double- 
2dged sword. While the E=MC? of 


‘President of india ` 


_ Einstein, changed the way the humanity 
‘looked at the energy problem, it also paved 


the way for the design of Atom bomb. The 


) latter application even today threatens to 
_ disturb the world peace. in spite of this, 


Einstein's work is most profound and 
opened up many areas of research and 
development in physics. -The scientific 


‘community of the world has decided. to 


pay tribute to Einstein by declaring the year 
2005 as the International year of Physics. 
As announced by me during the address 
to both the houses of parliament on. 25th 
Feb 2005, India will celebrate Einstein's 


„anniversary by paying special attention to 


basic sciences in our ‘schools and ~ 
colleges, modernizing and reforming our 
institutions of science and above all, 
rededicating itself to the spread of 
scientific temper..When | think of Einstein, 
| am reminded of the observation made 
by him about -our father of the nation, 


“Mahatma Gandhi," Generations to come 


will scarcely believe that such one as this 
(Gandhiji) ever in flesh and blood waned 


= upon this earth. " 


Raman Effect . 


Let me refer to Raman Effect. 
Raman is one of the greatest scientists 
that India ever produced. Raman was 
extremely creative even with inexpensive 
equipments and in simple environmėnts. 


__ One of his notable contributions to science 


is the discovery of what later came to be 
known as "Raman Effect". Raman Effect 
is the appearance of additional lines in the 


_ spectrum of monocromatic light that has 


been scattered by a transparent materia! 
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‘spectrometry is a useful technique in 
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>> medium: Sir CV Raman discovered the 
effect in 1928. The energy and thus the . 


frequency. and the wavelength of the 
scattered light are changed as the light 
either imparts rotational or vibrational 
energy to.the scattering molecules or.takes 
energy away. The line spectrum of the 
scattered light will have one prominent line 


‘ corresponding to the original wavelength: 


of the incident radiation, plus additional 
lines. of each side of it corresponding to 
the shorter or longer wavelengths. of the 


altered portion of the light: This Raman 


spectrum is the unique characterstic of the 
medium. Thus, Raman 
research, 


physical and. ‘chemical - 


` particularly for the- characterization of 


materials. “ ee 


This iñ- -elastically” scattered light is 
called ‘RAMAN SCATTER’: Energy 
difference between incident light and the 


energy involved in changing the molecule 
vibrational state. The Raman Effect is 
useful in the study of molecular energy 
levels, structure development and. multi 


_ component qualitative analysis. 


= Raman Effect has continuously | 
impacted. every field of science. lts role in : 


spectroscopy, .medical diagnostics and 


~- _ material characterization. had been 


phenomenal: The Raman Effect had been 
used in many new areas of science and 
the most recent being in the development 
of a continuous silicon laser. Instruments 
and techniques based on Raman Effect 
make a huge industry all over the world. 


l spectroscopy’ devices. 


demands, 


Ina paper published Fasian 17. 
2005 in Nature, Intel researchers disclosec 
the development of the first continuous 
wave. all-silicon laser using the Ramar 


Effect. They built the experimental device 


using the standard CMOS avis nne 
processes. | 


Intel researchers incorporated E 
novel diode-like structure into the silicor 


_ cavity laser. This diode combined with the 
: Raman Effect produces a continuous 


laser beam at a new wavelength. This 
breakthrough device could lead to many 


< practical applications such as optica 


amplifiers, lasers, wavelength converters 
and. new kinds of high efficient optics» 
devices. A low-cost all-silicon Raman lase 


` could inspire innovation in the developmer 


of new -medical: sensors, ane 


Over the next 5 to 10 years, the 


| ei | ting and tions industries 
Raman scattered light is equal to the — =. Gomputng and communica 


would face increasing challenges to delive 


"more data and faster. Consumers will be 


downloading full-length movies, not jus 
photos and music files. People will alse 


require faster access to these larga 


amounts of. data. While microprocessor: 
are projected to meet these futura 
the bandwidth of the 
interconnects needs to be increased t» 
meet the speed of the microprocessors 
With the new work of Intel using Rama» 


_Effect to produce continuous silicon lasen 
‘the material convergence: will take plac» 


very soon and faster. networks woule 
emerge. , 
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rth of Triple Helix 


. Now, Í would like to. talk about 
minother great Indian scientist, Dr. G.N. 
Ramachandran known as GNR amongst 
Cientists. GNR's life is indeed an example 
morthy of emulation by all scientists, which 
was a fusion of curiosity, creativity and 
=roblem solving ability for successful 
nissions. GNR, was wondering how to go 
ibout with x-ray diffraction and x-ray 
rystallography base with application to 
jomolecules as a main theme. JD 
mernal, the famous crystallographer and 
mahemist who was on a visit to India in 1942 


əlt that all the structure proposed so far | 


yr collagen were unsatisfactory and 


uggested that GNR could take a look at - 


lat. How to get collagen was indeed a big 
“robilem: for GNR at that time. “He 
“resented his problem to Dr. Nayudamma, 
we then Director of CLRI. Within a few 


ays, Dr. Nayudamma procured a tube full - 


f collagen from Australia. This helped 
mNR to publish the first innovative paper 
1 the collagen structure, which gave 
ririkingly original triple helix ? it appeared 


a the journal Nature in August 7, 1954. The . 
‘oposed structure consisted of three — 


“2parate helical chains; with their axis 
sarallel to. the fiber axis, stacked in a 


2xagonai array. This structure was not: 


aly innovative, it also provided better 
uantitative agreement with the X-ray 


ata. Collagen is today finding large-scale 
aplication in the treatment of third degree 
arn injuries, since it has been found to. 


ave extraordinary healing properties. Also 


Jllagen has léd to a separate branch of 


biology named structural biology, which is’ 


being taught ia many universities. GNR ~ 


can rightly be called as`the father of 
structural biology. The world will always be 
thankful to him, for giving- the famous 
Ramachandran plot. / 


- The Glorious Phase of indian s science 


j ‘ 


Let me now discuss. the glorious 
phase of Indian Science. In India, science 


` and technology in the pre-independent era, 


specifically starting from the thirties was 
influenced by the six great scientists of 


: international repute. They are Sir, CV 


Raman, Prof Chandrasekhar 


Subramaniam, SN Bose, JC Bose, 


'Meghnad Saha, Srinivasa. Ramanujam. 


This phase, | consider the glorious phase 


of Indian science. The scientific foundation - 


laid by them always stimulated the later 
generations also. This was also the 
beginning of the emergence of a confident 
India, in spite of her subjugation. The 
second phase is the post independent 


: phase of science and technology in India. 
. The post-independence phase of 


Indian science and technology 
All of you know, in history, any 


~ country revolves itself initially around a few 


stout and earnest knowledge giants. 
Particularly ! took interest to study lives of 


_ three scientists, asl was interested in their 
‘ scientific technological leadership qualities 


that focused the relationship of S&T and 
development of the nation. In the history 
of India, there may be many but | was very 
close to these three great personalities for 


"one reason or the other: They are founders . . 
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of three great institutions. | worked in two 
of the institutions directly and: one in 
partnership. Dr DS Kothari, a Professor 
in Delhi University was an outstanding 
Physicist and also an Astrophysicist. He 
is well known for ionization of matter by 
pressure in cold compact objects like 
_ planets. This theory is complementary to 
thermal ionization work done by Dr 
Meghnad Saha his guru. Dr DS Kothari set 
_ascientific tradition in Indian defence tasks 
when he became. Scientific Adviser to 
‘Defence’ Minister in 1948: He created a 
Board of Advisors to the Scientific Advisor 


consisting of Dr. H.J. Bhaba, Dr. K.S. 


Krishnan and Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar. Later the 
Board was renamed.as Scientific Advisory 
Board with enlarged membership. 


He established the Defence Science 
' Centre to do research.in electronic ” 
material, nuclear medicine and ballistic - . 


science. Hei is considered as the architect 


of defence science in India. His race _ 


- continued and followed up with momentum 


. working and contributing in the areas of 
strategic systems, electronic warfare ` 


- systems, armaments and life sciences. 


Pioneer in Indian Nuclear science 


Now, let me discuss about Homi 


Jehangir Bhabha . He did research in 


theoretical physics in “Cambridge ` 


University. During 1930-1939, Homi 
Bhabha carried out research. relating to 


cosmic radiation. in 1939. he joined Sir CV 


Raman in IISc Bangalore. Later, he was 
asked to start the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research with focus on 
. nuclear science, mathematical science 


and established Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1948. Multi. centers were» 


- born with his vision in nuclear science te. 


nuclear technology, nuclear power, 


4 nuclear devices and nuclear medicine. 


These science institutions establishec™ 
multi technological centers, but basic 


science is the vital component. 
Indian Space Visionary 


Thirdly | will discuss about Pro 


Vikram Sarabhai, who was:my Guru, the 


youngest of the three and worked with Sr 


‘CV Raman in experimental cosmic ra). 


research. Prof Sarabhai establishec 
Physical Research Laboratory (PRL 
Ahmedabad. with Space research as 
focus. PRL was the cradle of Indian Space 


Prog ramme. In later years he became the 


Director of Space S&T Centre. The SSTC 
(1963). started- with launching soundine 
rockets for space atmospheric researcha 
Prof. Vikram Sarabhai unfurled the space 


- mission for India in 1970 that we shoul» 


build Satellite Launch Vehicle capability, te 
out our communication Satellites in the 


gea-synchronous orbit and remote 
sensing satellites in the polar orbit. Alsc 


he envisaged that launch vehicles built im 
india should be launched from Indian soi 


` This one visionary thought led to intensiv 
research ‘and development in multipl 
fields of science and space technolog}. 


Many of us had the fortune to be partc 
Prof. Vikram Sarabhai's vision. Myself an 


-my team participated in India's first satellit 


launch vehicle programme to put th 
satellite in the orbit. Today, india with he 
20,000. scientific, technological arm 
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support staff in multiple space research- 
«centres, supported by about 300 industries 


and academic institutions, has the 
=Capability to build any type of setillite launch 


vehicle to place remote sensing, . 


m=communication and meteorology satellites 
min different orbits and space application 
Bhas become part of our daily life. 


Dear young-friends, you have seen 
Bhow visionaries of a nation bring about 
meconomic transformation and 
mMechnological change. | would like you to 
memulate these visionries, dream and work 


Efor transforming India into a gexoped 


-nation. 


aScientific Excellence in India ` 


‘So far, friends | have discussed the. - 


mgreat tradition -of science, particularly 
pohysics on the day of discovery of Raman 
WEffect. Itis important for us. | talked to you 


last year about the achievements of Indian _ 


«scientists in the year 2003.. This is also 
«ery important to all of us to know. There 


mare 100s of scientific laboratories, and ` 


BR&D Institutions in space, defence and 


mnany other areas and a number of ` 
universities. it is time that our scientific,’ 


mechnological academic institutions and 
muniversities should carry out an internal 
meview and assess for themselves where 
sdo they stand’in relation to academic 


winstitutions of excellence-in the world. | will ` 
Ebe very happy to discuss this issue with — 


«academic experts. 


My team from Rashtrapati Bhavan 
nindeed made a great search on the Internet 
«and also scanned through Indian and 


¥ 


foreign scientific journals. The team also 
contacted the scientists directly through 
tele-conference. After analysis, | thought 
of sharing with you six scientific research- 
results of the year 2004 that will impact 

our society. Let me discuss these aspects. 


Bio-pesticide development 
First ! would like to discuss about bio- 


pesticide development. Development of 


safe and sustainable alternatives to 


- chemical insecticides is absolutely 
-~ essential as it has become a liability for 


good soil. A research mission has been’ 
taken up by International centre for Genetic 
Engineering and Bio-technology to isolate 
a bacterium from soil dwelling nematode, 
which is highly pathogenic to insects. 
Sustained research and field trials during 
the last two years, at various locations in 
the country, of the formulation consisting 


‘ of bacterium has led to successful 


optimized formulation resulting in a viable - 
bio-pesticide. As reported, the formulation 
is effective in. agricultural and horticultural 
insect pests like diamond back moth of 
cabbage and cauliflower, mealy:bugs of 
citrus fruits and grapes and termites in teak 


plantation. White woolly aphid of sugar > 
- cane, which is a major factor in reducing 


the sugar production of Maharastra, 
Karnataka and Andhra. Pradesh, is 
effectively controlled by the bio-pesticide. 
- Its efficacy is comparable to the chemical 


_.. insecticide. This scientific research 
pA leading to technology has, been 


transferred to a startup bio-tech company 
Nirmal seeds Ltd and it is marketed’under 


the brand name, BIO PRAHAR. | am sure 
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- that this work will lead to improved food 
productivity in a very eco-friendly way: 


Drug for faster cure of tuberculosis 
‘Second achievement’ is. the. 


development of a drug for faster cure of 
tuberculosis. Modern medicine has always 
relied on newer scientific discoveries world 
= over. Indian scientific research starts to 
focus in finding solutions to.our problems, 
which can later on be applied to the people 


of other countries. In this regard, India has 
made a very significant contribution in ` 


developing a drug uniquely suitable for 
Indian ambience. One of the achievements 
= comes from a laboratory of (CSIR), the 
Council: of Scientific and. Industrial 


_ Research. CSIR lab has developed a new> 
_therapeutic-molecule for Tuberculosis. . 


This molecule has shown the potential to 
cure TB in around 2 months, as against 


the standard treatment of 6 to 8 months. | 
This breakthrough is véry important as we 


have number -of TB patients. After 
completing the pre-clinical studies, the 
molecule transformed into a drug is 


planned to undergo clinical trials in ` 


humans. It is commendable that the entire 


devélopment has been done as a public- 


private partnership involving the Lupin, the 


three CSIR Laboratories, namely, Central -` 


Drug Research Institute, Indian Institute of 


. ` Chemical Technology and National 
AF Chemical Laboratory, . and the University | 


_ of Hyderabad. 
Nano tube filter-water N | 
‘Third achievement is the- 


_.development of a nano-tube filter. the 


‘scientists from Banaras Hindu University, 


have devised a simple method to produce 
carbon nanotube filters that efficienti» 
remove micro-to nano-scale contaminants 


` from water and heavy ‘hydrocarbons fron 


petroleum. Made entirely of carbor 
nanotubes,” the filters are easily, 
manufactured using a novel method fo' 


controlling the cylindrical geometry of the 


structure. The work was supported in par 
by the Ministry of Human Resource 


- Development'and Department of Beene 


and Technology i in India. 


' The filters are hollow carbor 
seins several centimeters long and one 
or two centimeters wide with walls justone 
third to one-half'a millimeter thick. The» 
are produced by spraying benzene into « 
tube-shaped quartz mold and heating the 
mold to 900 degree C. The nanotube 
composition makes the filters strong 
reusable, and heat resistant, and they ca» 
be cleaned easily for reuse. The carbor 
nanotube filters offer a level of precisiom 


- suitable for different applications. The 


experiments demonstrated that the filter: 
may be useful in producing high-octane 
gasoline. They also can remove 25 


- nanometer-sized polio viruses from water 


as well as larger pathogens, such as E 
coli ‘and Staphy-lo-coccus aau-re-u: 
bacteria. The researchers ‘believe thi: 


© could make the filters adaptable to micre 


fiuidics ‘applications. that separate 
chemicals in drug discovery. _ 

This is a classic application of. the 
latest in science - Nano science, to age 
old problem of water purification. If properks 


* 
. 
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used, this can help in lessoning the burden 


in our drinking water missions leading to 
the availability of safe drinking water that 


will result in minimizing the water borne 


diseases. 
Gene Chip 


Fourth area, | would like to talk about j 


is Gene Chip for curing heart diseases. 


Cardiomyopathy means "diseases of the » 


heart muscle” which leads to heart failure 
or sudden death. There. are 3 main types: 
Dilated, hypertrophic or restrictive 
Cardiomyopathy It progresses since 
childhood and the onset of the disease vary 
according to the family history. Although 


transplantation may be an effective 


‘strategy in these patients, ` its 
implementation is hindered by availability 
of donor as well as numerous ethical, 
social, economic and legal issues. 


‘Similarly the mechanical cardiac assist : 


devices are also not cost-effective for long- 
term usage in our population. 


The Human Genome Project has 
increased the impact of genetics in - 
medical science.and practice. Genetics of 


Cardiomyopathy, remain unknown. Also, 


the molecular etiology isnot known in many ` 


cases of Cardiomyopathies affecting 
children as well as adults, with an annual 
incidence of 2-8 per 10,000 in the United 
States and Europe. Though there’are 
reports on association of mutations in 


nuclear genome and Cardiomyopathy; | 7 


quite a number of cases do not show. any 


such mutations. As there. is a close .- 


relationship with the cardiac muscle 


mitochondrial 
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contraction and energy metabolism, it is — 


quite reasonable to. speculate the role of — 
mitachondrial DNA variations as possible 
cause of these.cases. Recent reports have 
shown evidence in support of the role of . 
mutation in the 
pathogenesis. of- Cardiomyopathies in 
western population. There-is no large 
sample study have been carried out so far 
to .find molecular „etiology ‘of 


_ Cardiomyopathy in Indian population: . 


The scientists from international 


Centre for Biomedical Sciences and 


Technology (Research & Applications), 
have reported several novel mutations that 
could be the possible cause of the 


_ disease, and some pathogenic mutations 


whose role is proved in other mitochondrial 
diseases, by sequencing the 5 unrelated 
individuals with severe Cardiomyopathies. 

This is the first report of the-mitochondrial 
DNA analysis of the cardiac patients from 
the Indian subcontinent. Fortunately the 
administering stem cell has found-cure in 
AIIMS ‘for the specific - type ol 
Cardiomyopathy. 


Novel Detection fit for HIV | AIDS” 


Fifth Area is about the development 
of a novel detection kit, NEVA-HIV to detect 
HIV (AIDS) in a drop of blood within three. 


minutes. It is a single step test in which a 


drop of blood is mixed with a drop of a 
reagent on a glass slide. If the blood 
sample shows clumping, it is positive for 
HIV. This clumping of blood can be easily 
seen with the naked eye, hence the testis 


_ called the Naked ea ARIB Agglutination 
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. assay or NEVA. This test uses: 


recombinant proteins ċonsisting of a 


monovalent fragment of an anti-human ~ 


RBC monoclonal antibody fused to.a 
specific protein antigen derived from HIV. 


_ These proteins cross-link RBCs in the 
_ presence of anti-HIV-antibodies,. which are - 
present in the blood of HIV infected 


_. individuals. The test uses recombinant 
proteins, consisting of NEVA-HIV is one of 
the very few tests in the world that can be 


NE performed ‘on whole blood, even from a ` 


finger prick. Developed, keeping in mind 
the practical constraints of HIV testing in 
our country, NEVA-HIV is an instrument- 
~free test. In addition, the: simplicity and 
. rapidity of the test, makes it, suitable for 
` usein a primary health centre of a village 
=. even in a remote part of our country. . 


- The test has been evaluated at. 
several national reference centres and has ` 
been found to have high sensitivity and 
scientific. 
development has been carried out by the ` 


specificity.. This novel 


.. faculty members of: Department of 


Biochemistry, University of Delhi in- 


collaboration with the Department of Bio- 


technology and Cadila Pharmaceuticals i 


, Ltd., Ahmedabad. 
Binary millisecond pulsar ~ 


| Sixth. area is the discovery of binary 
millisecond pulsar. A pulsar is the remnant 
of a star which exploded, leaving behind a 
sphere made up of neutrons just 20 kms 
in size but weighing more than the sun. 
The pulsar emits a beam-of radio waves 
which is seen from the’earth as a pulse 


every time it rotates. These waves are very 
weak, when they reach the earth. In order 
to detect the pulsar, one needs the Giant 
Metre-wave Radio Telescope (GMRT). The 
‘Tata Institute of Fundamental research © 


E (TIFR) has built the largest Radio . 


- telescope in the world in rural area near 


the village of Khodad, 80 km from Pune. 
Because of the unique ‘capabilities of our 
GMRT, scientist from all over the world’ 


-including USA and Canada visit the centre 


to conduct collaborative experiments. Our- 


_ scientists played a leading role in the 


recent discovery of a new y'Binary 
millisecond pulsary’. Astronomy had been 
the strong point of ancient Indian science. — 
Discoveries like the one that has been made 


-_ by the scientists of the National Centre for 


Radio Astrophysics of TIFR, is an — 
contribution for Indian science. mee i 


Conclusion 


_ | have given you a brief decount of Six 


scientific results achieved by our scientists 


- inthe year 2004. A nation of bilion people 


-Will 


} 


certainly: have many more 
achievements that will justify her being 
ranked third in the world in terms of- 


. scientific manpower. The six illustrations, 
<I gave above, are more to show that the 


Indian science is in the ascending 


- trajectory. The Indian science fabric is very 


vast and all encompassing. The Indian 


_ science awaits all of you, youth to join her 


in the journey of progress and excitement. 
Definitely Indian science particularly the 
experience of. experienced scientists 
should be available to inspire the. youth 
who aspire to take up science as their 
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mission. ` ` 

Science has helped us to increase 
food productivity, create the white and 
green revolution, improve communication, 


produce electricity using nuclear science, ` 


enhance the quality of life, attempt novel 
things of use to humanity and leading us 
towards a-healthier and happy nation. 
Thanks to science we live longer, have 
reduced infant deaths, and have overcome 
‘diseases more effectively. When | was a 
child one of the dreaded disease in India 


was small pox. It hit every village and town - - 
kiled millions and left millions with 


 pockmarks on their faces. Science came 
-to our rescue. Now small pox is history, a 
- disease of the past. - 


Can we apply science to eradicate 


- the poverty, remove illiteracy, make all 


Indians healthy and make it a partner in 
generating wealth to the nation for 
transforming India into a developed nation 
by the year 2020. The answer to the 
question is Y'yesY' since the development 
of the nation has to be done through 
application of technology since non-linear 


a growth can only be achieved through 


technology: The development of 
techriology needs science. If we desire to 
nurture the nation, we have to nurture 
science and scientists. Let’us all work 
together to promote a scientific temper 
among our youth who are the greatest 
partners in the transformation process. i 


(President's speech made on Doordarshan is 


' being reproduced with Rashtrapati Bhawan's `. 


Permission) 


] 
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Academy's News 


The Management Committee of Maulana Azad Memorial Academy 
in its.meeting held on April 7, 2005 deliberated at length measures to be 
taken to expand the activities of the Academy. | 


ee er RANS rey Pe arry e vty 


| 

| 

i 

: 2. Mr. S.M. Nasim, IPS, former Director General of Police, Vigilance | 
| Estt. U.P. was elected President of the Academy and responsibility of the - 

| General Secretaryship was entrusted to Dr: Abdul Qudus Hashmi. 

| 

} 


è 
Damna sh t eer WEO O M eaa a Wee priren ae 


© 3. The Academy expressed its gratitude to Mr. Ahmad Hasan, Minister, 
’-. family welfare, U.P. for his sincere efforts to get the ela Government's 
grant released by 31-3- 2005. 


ee rears ert 2 


4. The establishment of Maulana Azad Primary School i in Kapoorthala 
Mosque Complex, Aliganj was highly appreciated and it was. resolved to 

make it more popular. Within a year strength of students has gone up 

from less than ten to about 50. . 4 


5.  Itwas decided to hold a public meeting of the Academy on April 30, 
2005 at Gandhi Bhawan piece bya — context of students. 
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BECKETT'S 'WAITING FOR: 


GODOT': A CONCISE 


ESTIMATION 


Imran Ahmad’ 





` Samuel Beckettis an Irish dramatist — 


and the exponent of the 'Theatre of the 
Absurd’, which is also called the ‘Absurd 
school of Drama’. ‘Waiting for Godot’, 
‘Endgame’ and 'All that Game’ are some 
of the important works of Beckett. 


The Theatre of the Absurd: 
| Shakespeare said: "Life is an (insipid) 


tale told twice by an idiot." An Urdu poet Fani ` 


said: "Life is a puzzle which cannot be 
understood. It is the dream of an idiot." .- 


Thus, there have been some writers 


«who have depicted life as a circus and ` 


“individual actors as clowns or jokers. In 
*226/72 Subhash Marg, Lucknow-3 


N 
“| 
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-other words, life is a theatre in which 


absurd persons perform absurd roles and 


do absurd things. The world is full of 


absurdities, of absurd persons.and their 
absurd acts, which have no consistency 
and logic. There is meaningless: and 
purposeless all. around. . 


- Theme of the Play: 


‘Waiting for Godot’ which is 
considered a contemporary classic by 
Samuel Beckett was written in 1948. The. 
play highlights the absurdity, lethargy (the 
tendency of inaction or doing nothing) and 
boredom of man in the modern civilization. 
Men have become hollow and empty and 
their life has become purposeless. 


. The play does not tell a story. It 


_ depicts a static situation in which two men 


Viladimir and Estragon are waiting for 
‘Godot' on a countryside road. Nothing Is 
to be done except waiting and waiting and- 
waiting ...till thé end of the play. . 


'Godot' is the symbol of object, 
which is waited for. We are always waiting 
for something without doing anything. 


Thus ‘Waiting for Godot' describes 
the. | meaninglessness and . 
purposelessness of man's existence in 
modern civilization. Only a 'Godot' (when - 
it come) can’give meaning, substance and 
direction to human life: T:S. Eliot presents 


_a similar picture of post-war modern - 


industrial civilization in his poem ‘The ` 
Hollow Men’. 


Critical Evaluation: 
Helen Williams writes that- ‘Waiting 
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for Godot' is a dramatic documentation of 
the absurdities of the life of the modern 


man, of his inner void,.of the tendency of: 
lethargy and inaction, of good-for-nothing - 


individuals, of their habit of waiting for the 
sake of waiting. Graham Hough views the 
play as a study in Nihilism of the modern 







~ 


1 
ł 





Articles on subjects related to national integration are 
solicited for publication in the Journal. : 


Academy also needs services of persons who are proficient. - | 
in translation from Urdu/Persian to English. | 


‘man and his love for idleness. 


To conclude, "Waiting for Godot' is a 
play depicting the absurdity and sterility of 
the life of modern man. The craze of 
modern man for the "idiot box" (the 
television) makes him a personage of the 
‘Tneatre of the Absurd’. m 


- Editor 
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ee CRIME VICTIMS) 


K.T. Thomas* 

Social concern for crime victims is 
jrowing. The trend first established itself 
ifter human rights became a serious 


‘ubject nearly five decades ago, and the . 
Jnited Nations General Assembly, passed - 


« declaration in November 1985. Indian 


courts have responded to a problem of | 


uccour to victims in measurable terms. 


The Supreme Court made a 


scommendation in 1998 (Gujarat State vs 
jujarat High Court) to the Centre that a 
aw-be made for setting apart a portion-of 
1e wages earned by convicted persons 


r payment as compensation to deserving . 


vctims of the offences committed by the 

risoners concerned. The court also 
irected that wages be paid to every 
‘ormer Judge, Supreme Court of india. 


g 
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convict for the work done by him or her at 


the same rate at which a worker is paid 
outside the jail under the Minimum Wages 
Act. . 


The Fatal Accidents Act of 1885 


` empowered the dependents of a person 


killed in an accident to claim damages from 
the offenders. Though one of the smallest 
enactments - containing just three 
provisions - it opened up a wide vista. 
Even without the Fatal Accidents Act, the 
common law of England provided for such 
a remedy to the victims: and their 
dependents. The principle was’ made 


‘applicable in India through the law of Torts. ee 


Some important improvements 
have come about in recent years for 
ameliorating the plight of victims of 
offences. One of them is legal obligation 
of the police to furnish a copy of the first 


-information report (FIR) to the complainant 


free of cost. Of course, in practice, this: 
provision is observed more in the breach. 


l Another is the victim's right to 
engage an advocate to assist the 
prosecution. In addition, the victim can 
intervene as a party when the accused 
moves for bail. Finally, he has the right to 
challenge the order of the trial court before 
a sessions court by filing a revision petition. 


The most significant legai remedy for 
helping victims of a crime is Section 357 


-of the Criminal Procedure Code, which 


empowers a court to order compensation 
for any loss or injury caused by the 


„offence. This amount has to be recovered 


from the fine, which would be part of the 
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sentence. However, when any fine is . 


imposed as any part of the sentence, the 
court is empowered to order the accused 
to pay compensation to the person who 
has suffered any loss or injury because of 


that offence. The only difficulty is thatwhen - 
© the fine amount is not paid-by the accused — 
-or when the compensation ordered is not - 


` paid by the accused, it is an uphill task for 
‘the court to recover it from the prep ieae 
` of the accused. | 


The- Madras High Court decided in 
1997 (in Arjuman vs State) that the court 
had to determine the quantum of 
compensation by taking into consideration 
the nature of crime, the manner- in which it 
was comitted and the fairness of the 
amount claimed by the victims, and above 
all the ability of the accused to pay. The 


last mentioned could render the provision — 


a mirage because there are a large 


number of cases in which the offenders | 


. are too poor to pay. 


There i is another set of victims whom 
‘the law does not care for, nor does society 
show any consideration to: the wife and 
_children of those convicted for serious 


offences and -sentenced to life - 


imprisonment. The convict's wife lives like 


a widow even when her husband is alive, 


and the children are nearly orphans when 
their father is alive. Apart from being 


_déprived of a source.of livelihood, they are ; 


virtually ostracised from society. This is 
pitiable ue one considers that they had not 


committed any offence. When we speak 
of victims, it is very unfortunate that these 
real victims are neither counted for 


- countenanced. 


- Lastly, there are. those wrongfully 
implicated in a crime and are punished by 
lower courts, but are acquited by superior 
courts. When I was a judge of the Kerala 
High Court, | dealt with a case where four 
police officers were convicted for the 
murder of a Sub-inspector and sentencedl 
to life imprisonment. They remained in jait 
until the High Court passed its verdict ir 
appeal after about five years, when it was 


-found that the Sub-inspector had not beer 


murdered but had only committed suicide’ 


The police officers and their kin were 
the worst victims of an occurrence ir 
which they had been framed. No effort is 
normally made-to wipe the tears of such 
victims. . 


Sir Winston Churchill once said tha» 
the.degree of civilisation of a country is tw 
be measured by the care and attentior. 
paid to prisoners languishing in its jails 
‘When he:said this, many eyebrows were 
raised. Now the new perception c 
victimology that has founded favour i 
many parts of the world should transforr 


_ the situation so that the level of civilisatio 


and enlightment is measured with a 


i enlightened mind, different from th 
_ narrow tunnel vision that. dominate 


thinking on this until recently. i 


. a 
A ʻa t 
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WHO WAS GUMNAMI BABA? 
4 he = Udayan Namboodiri 


The report of the Justice MK 
Makherjee Commissions likely to produce 
clinching eviderice that Netaji, had lived as 
a mysterious ascetic known as "Gumnami 
Baba” in various places in Uttar Pradesh 
before dying on cal 16, 1985 in 
Faizabad. . 


An acknowisdaed handwriting 
expert. consulted by the Commission, B 


Lal Kapoor, a former Government | 


Examiner of Questioned Documents, had 
con- firmed -this. 


had been stored away in sealed trunks in 
the Faizabad treasury, yielded many of his 


hand-written notes. when he compared _ 
these with the writings left behind by Netaji, 


( The personal. 
possessions. of “Gumnami Baba", which ` 


un | 


the expert discovered unmistakable 


_ evidence of common.authorship. | 
A new book, Back from Dead, has ` 


revealed this startling fact which 


- Commission sources confirmed to The 


Pioneer. The author of the book, Anuj Dhar; 
had sought-Lal Kapoor's advice-before the 


_ Commission's bureaucracy could do so. 
- Later, the expert put the samples produced . 


by the Commission to more rigorous tests 
but the result was the same. 


The sources said that handwriting 
similarities are admissible as evidence - 
they carry the same force as DNA’ 
matches and finger- prints. The 
Commission had also found seven broken 
teeth and had put them through the testing _ 
regime by.comparing them with blood 


- Samples collected from his nephews at 
. two government laboratories. The reports . 


were inconclusive. But then, it could-have 
been anybody else's teeth. 


- In 2001, Justice Mukherjee went to 


` Faizabad to collect the worldly 


possessions of ‘Bhagwanji” (another of 


~ Gumnami Baba's local names), which had 


been kept in the treasury under Allahabad 


,, High-Court Order of 1986. As the trunks 


were opened, their contents left everynedy 
in surprise. 


Among the personal effects was 
Netaji’s gold Omega watch, which was his 
most prized possession and gifted to him 
by his father. There were also the 
unmistakable round-rimmed . ‘Netaji 
spectacles", photographs of Netaji's 
parents, personal letters, an umbrella once 


= owned by Netaji's father, and enough 
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books to fill up a small library. 
- The works of Rabindranath Tagore, 


_ Saratchandra C-hattopadhyay, William 


$ 


_ Fatal Friendship, and countless others to _ 


Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, treatises 
on Sikhism, |slam-and Christianity, 


_. Gulliver's Travels, Homer's Odyssey and 


Iliad, Bertlitz's The Bermuda Triangle, 
Henry Miller's The Tropic‘of Cancer, Swami 
Abodananda's Life Beyond Death, 
Maulana Azad's India wins Freedom, the 


«= works of historians RC Majumdar and 


Leonard Mosicy, Sita Ram Goel's Nehru’s 


suggest that "this was no ordinary Baba’. 


Why would a recluse, inaccessible 
hermit living in Faizabad want to read 
International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East: Dissenting Jugdment of Justice 
Radha, Binode Pal? Even if it is granted 


that he had a voracious appetite for books, 


why would he painstakingly underline so 


_ many of the passages of this one?. ` 


No photographs have survived of 


_ this mysterious figure. In fact few even got 
‘a glimpse of him, because he always sat | 


behind a curtain when visitors called. But 
the few, like Dr Priyabrata Banerjee, his 


personal doctor, and Durga Prasad ` 


Pandey toid- the Commission that 
“Bhagwanji" was the very likeness of the 


leader. Pandey even said that he had 
written to the former Prime Minister, ERAY 7 


Gandhi, about it. 


The Commission was also Aou 
by the letters. Many famous Indians of the 
latter half of the 20th Century (whose 
names will be disclosed in the final report) 


regularly wrote to this small- town "Baba" 


and that too in the most reverent terms. It 
was also strange that. Netaji's eldest 
brother, Suresh Chandra Bose, had known 
about this way back in 1963 when 
‘Bhagwanji" lived in Nemsar. . 


"The Baba received visitors: in the 
dead of night," Dhar told The Pioneer. 
"Cars with flashing lights used to halt 
outside the decrepit shack in which he 
lived. The local people were intrigued that 
so many politicians, lawyers and old 
freedom fighters. used to come calling.” 


it was clear from the diaries left 
found. in "Bhagwanji's" trunk that’ this 
apparent mystic took great pains to keep. 
himself informed of the proceedings of the 
GD Khosla Commission which was set 


-upin 1970 to investigate the Netaji mystery, 


in fact, insiders in the, Khosla Commission 
of Inquiry kept him supplied with nuggets 
of information as they: proceeded with their 


‘sham ‘inquiry (it was a` command 
performance whose findings were 


rejected by the Morarji Desal Government) 
and he also took care to write back with - 


`- his advice to them. 


"Bhagwanji" or "Gumnami Baba", the 
mysterious ascetic of Faizabad about 
whom the Mukheijee Commission of 
Inquiry on the Netaji disappearance is 
expected to shed much light in its final 
report, is believed to have entered India 
through China some time in 1953. Until his 
death in 1985, this enigmatic character 
lived on the margins of life, but commanded 
respect from people high and low. 


| ‘The Commission has evidence that 
successive Indian Governments were 
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: aware of his movements. They feared a 
"political earthquake" would result in India 
if this ascetic,. whose handwriting 
matches that of Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose, went public with his memoirs. 


. Important leaders like Charan Singh, 
Sampoornanand, Guru Golwalkar, Samar 
Guha and others kept in touch with him.. 


Nervous that his cover may be 
blown by -his followers, the’ Nehru 
Govermnent had‘ tried to. prop up an 
‘alternative’ guru to confuse people who 


saw striking similarities between 


“Bhagwanji" -and. Netaji. That was the 
famous 'Sholmari. Baba" who lived under 
tight security in an ashram in Alipurduar 
sub-division of come district | in West 
Bengal. : 


But whereas ‘Sholmari. Baba’. who 
was a creation of the Government's 
intelligence’ agencies quite enjoyed his 
brief stay under the sunïn the early’ 1960s, 
‘Bhagwanji' was a thorough recluse who 
seldom exposed him- self physically. With 
the exception of a couple of doctors and a 


few personal attendants, fewe ever got a 


glimpse of him.’ 


Now that Bhagwanj' s hand- aia 
has matched that of Netaji, the Mukherjee 
Commission is expected to devote a 


substantive argument in favour of the 
hypothesis that the great leader lived under - 
disguise in Ir india till his death in September 


1985. 

There is a rider; rowerek 
'Bhagwanji', strictly speaking, was not part 
of the terms of reference of the Mukhedee 
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‚Commission. So Justice MK Mukherjee is 
‘not.expected to focus on him and his 


reclusive life. At the most, the commission _ 
will reveal the points here its findings on 
the post-1945 career of Subbash Chandra 
Bose match with the depositions given by 
‘Bhagwanji's" close followers. Many of . 
them recalled before justice Mukherjee that 
‘Bhagwanji" had himself often named 
strange places in China, Tibet and Russia. — 
Talking from behind a curtain, he 
sometimes took off on international politics 
and ‘described important people; like . 
Joseph Stalin, Mao Zedong and Ho Chi 
Minh as if he knew. them personally. 
Scrawlings in Bhagwanji's. own hand, 
found in countless letters and notebooks, 
also confirmed to the Commission that 
‘Bhagwanji' was no ordinary ‘Baba’. There 
were hints in many letters that the. 
Governments of Indira Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi not only knew all about him. but 
also backed him in a strange way..The 
district administration of Faizabad, under 
orders from an unknown source, also 
ensured that his privacy was guarded. ` 
There are also-hints that the 'Government 


‘bore some of his expenses. In the 1960s, 
-a small Bengali magazine called 


Jayashree, which was brought out by 


` Netaji's close follower and freedom fighter 


in her own right, Leela Roy, often carried 
intriguing articles written by one Mahakal. 
These were later collected and published 


-as a book tilted Oyi Mahamanaba Ashey — 


(The Great Man shail come). 
While nobody has ever been able'to 


_ ascertain who. this Mahakal was, it was 
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, widely believed at the'time of the articles: 


original publication in 1965 that the central 


_ character, Mahanayak, was. Netaji: And, 
because the hero often referred to himself 


as the "dead man”, many believed that the 


= leader told his own life story through the 
adventures of Mahanayak. The GD Khosla 

| Commission of Inquiry set up by Indira: 
Gandhi i in 1970, also took note of the book. 


_ Mahanayak flew in a. Japanese 
piane ‘to Saigon, Vietnam. It made an 


_~ "unscheduled" halt at a place called Dalat 
_ near Saigon. There he bid his ! 
- adjutant" (Colonel Habibur. Rahman?) 
goodbye.and disappeared. The plane. 
‘crash at Taiwan's Talhoku airport wasa 
fabrication. After concealing himself in . 


"young 


Saigon for a couple of days, he took 


Japanese. assistance to reach Diren in - 
Manchuria from where he on ajeep — 
into Soviet hold territory. - 
= Oyi.Mahamanba Ashey described | 
- at length conditions of life in the Soviet. 
gulags. But though he was held prisoner . 


there, he received exceptional treatment. 


Stalin was kind to Mahanayak and | 
-arranged for his transfer to Red China. By 


a strange coincidence, the Calcutta paper, 


-The Nation, owned by Sarat Chandra Bose - 
(Netaji's famous older brother), published © 
‘a big story on October 7, 1949 which said 
thatthe Nehru Government was aware that . 

. Netaji was in China as a guest of Mao: | 
| One of those who met. Netaji in: ` 
‘China was Muthuramalingam Thevar, the — 
famous social worker. On December 17, ` 
= 1949 he had travelled seat dual into China - 


` 


via Burma. He met the great leader in- 
January 1950 but never divulged the exact ` 
location of their meeting. He maintained 
that Netaji was the Indian representative 
on the ‘Asian Liberation Force”, an army 


clobbered together by the Chinese with 


surrendered Japanese, Malayan, 
indonesian, Filipino and Thai soldiers who 


had fought against the Allies in World War 


11. Strange convergence has been 
detected be- tween the adventures of 


_ Mahanayak and the alleged post-1945 life 
- of Netaji as gleaned from the statements 
of deponents before the Mukherjee 

Commission. Both "Mahanayak" and 


"Bhagwanji" entered India through the 
Nepalgunj border i in, 1953. "Bhagwanji's" 
first disciple was Surendra: Singh 


- Chaudhary, the former king of ltawah. Two 


other famous followers of this mysterious 


character were two former chief ministers 


of Uttar Pradesh, Chaudhury Charan 
Singh and Sampoornand. Charan Singh, 
as home minister in the Morarji Desai 


_ Government, was instrumental in. quashing 
- the Khosla Commission. report. — 


Whether or not the UPA Government 


-- and its Communist-backers give the MK 
Mukherjee Commission its legitimate 


extension to enable it to pursue its inquiry 
into the last days of Netaji, the final repor 


- of the Commission, which The Pionee 


(ital) learns will be out early May, will provide 


‘strong evidence that the great leader liven 


for a considerable length in time in Sovie: 
Russia. The Taihoku airport "crash" wa! 


_ concocted to give him the much-needes 
_ cover. | | 
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"The  post-August: 


_ whereabouts of Netaji are to he found. in 


the archives of the KGB and private papers . 


of Joseph Stalin. AB that the Government 
of India needs to do is to request the 
Russian Govermnent to make these 


available so that the mystery about his 
iS. cleared", a ` 


eventual destiny 
Commission source said. 


Anuj Dhar, author of a ‘recently, 
published definitive book on the subject, 
Back from Dead (Manas, Rs 495) is - 


certain that not only was Netaji hidden in 


` Russia by Stalin, but also treated well. The 
_ Mukherjee Commission benefited a lot 


from Dhar's hard work. The writer had 
persuaded the Taiwanese Government to 


Officially admit that the Talhoku air crash — 
of August 18,1945 never hap- pened. 


When Justice Mukherjee went to Taiwan 
in January, the host government reiterated 
this position. The Mukherjee Commission 


_. also- received depositions from a large 
-number of persons who stated on record - 
as having learnt of Netaji's stay In the - 
former USSR from sources who had 


actually seen him there. The most 


sensational disclosure was made by | 


- Ardhendu Sarkar, a mechanical engineer 


' employed by the Ranchi-based public 


sector firm. Heavy Engineering 
Corporation. He told the Commission that 
in 1962, while on deputation at the Gorlovka 


‘Macffine Building Plant near Donetsk in 


Ukraine.. he had met a German called 
Zerovin. Zerovin had been taken to the 


USSR in 1947-48 and had spent some 


time at a gulag in Siberia for ‘indoctrination’. 


(21) 
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18,1945 


There, one day in 1948 (Zerovin told 


-Sarkar), he had met Netaji and had actually 


exchanged a few words with him in 
German. After hearing of this, an excited 


_ Sarkar went to the Indian Embassy in 


Moscow and reported the matter to an | 
Indian diplomat. What shocked Sarkar (as 
he recounted in his deposition) was the 


-officer's reaction. ‘Why have you come to 


this country? Does your assignment 
include poking your nose in politics? Don't 
discuss this information with anyone. Just 
do what you: have been sent-for,' the 


bureaucrat had snapped back. Within 


days, Sarkar was hounded out of the 


USSR. Shaken to the bones, he never 


spoke about the incident for 38 years 
before deciding to break his silence on 


- September 28, 2000. 


Another important deposition: was 


~ made by Ral Singh, a retired diplomat. This 


man reported to the Commission what he - 
had learnt from Ram Rahul, a well-known 
Tibetologist with New. Delhi's Jawaharial 


_ Nehru University. Now, Rahul had an old ~ 
- friendship with Babajan Gouffrav. This 


Gouffrav was an aide of Stalin and had 


headed Moscow's institute of Oriental 
. . Studies. The 'Boss”..as Stalin was known, 


valued Gouffrav for his knowledge of India, 
China and Tibet. 

In July 2000, while on his deathbed, 
Rahul had told Ral two things: First, his 
friend Gouffrav had told him in as many 
words that Netaji had crossed over into the’ 


. Soviet Union kn 1945 via Manchuria. Stalin 
had detained himin a labour camp in Siberia. - 


The second part of Hal's deposition 
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was more surprising. He said that Rahul 
had been told by Gouffrav that 'the Indiam ` 


Ambassador (he did not specify whether 
it was Vijayalakshmi Pandit, the sister of 
the first Indian Prime Minister and the first 
Indian envoy to the USSR, or her 
successor on the post, Servapaill 


` Radhakrishnan, who later went on to be: 


President of India) had been permitted by 
Stalin to. have a glimpse of Netaji on the 


condition that there would he no exchange ` 
- or words with him. 


Incidentally, 
Radhakrishnan was the last man ever to 
meet Stalin before his own —— death 


in 1993.. 


N 


Incidentally, neler: Pandit nor’ 
Radhakrishnan:deposed before the sham 
CD Khosla Commission: which gave a 
command performance of a report in-the 


= early 1970s. Dhar, in his book has hinted 


that both these eminent personalities had 
given enough hints in their actions that they 
know some secret that could have terrible 


consequences on the career rof the Nehru- 


Gandhis. - 


On one occasion, in 1949, Pandit. 
- had blurted out at a meeting in Delhi (where 


- her famous brother was present) that she 


had "something sensational" to announce. 

Whether it was about her meeting with 

Netaji or not was never known because in 
the next instant, Nehru tugged at her arm 

and asked het to stop. . 


"When you consider the conditions 


i under which Radhakrishnan was made 


` President, the plot thickens. It is likely that- 


’ he was rewarded for his silence by Nehru 


who feared political eclipse if Netaji returned 


- to India;’ Dhar says. 


Significantly, neither Russia nor its 


_ predecessor, the USSR, has ever denied 


in unequivocal terms that Netaji was 
present on its soil after 1945. Its first offi- 
cial statement on the Netaji mystery was — 


. made on November 3, 1970. It made no 


reference whatsoever about Netaji’s pres- 
ence in that country and only said ‘with full - 
responsibility’ that the Soviet authorities 
‘had nothing to do with the fate of Subhash 
Chandra Bose". 


Now, fate is a very big word, To.Dhar: 
it is curious that a communist regime 


‘should take recourse to the ambiguity con- 


veyed by it. Did the Soviets mean to say 


- 'death"? In that case, they could be in the 


clear because if one looks at Netaji's later 


. life through the Bhagwanji (see earlier re- 


ports) angle, Moscow cannot be accused 


of lying. And, in case, they meant ‘destiny’, 


then too the Communist regime would be 


in the clear because, after all, they only 


gave him short-term hospitality. 


What is certain to rock the boat is - 
that part of the Commission's report which 


is expected to blast the government for its. 


indifference to the entreaties of Professor 


- Purdbi Ray's that Justice Mukherjee be - 
‘allowed to go to Moscow to study the KGB- 
_and Stalin archives. The plucky lady from 


Kolkata had presented substantial evi- 
dence that Netaji was alive: and well in 


Stalinist Russian along. with statements 


from Russian scholars who. had seen — 
proof of this. m . 
Courtesy: The Pioneer 
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SOME LEGAL ASPECTS 


‘OF MINORITY 
LANGUAGES IN INDIA 


Yog esh Tyagi" 





m | ; 
INTRODUCTION . 

~ The recognition of cultural diversity 
jis a necessity in international society, 
especially after the beginning of liberation 
from Eurocentrism. Starting from the 
Statue of the- Permanent Court of 
International Justice (PClIJ) in the early 


twentieth century to the Rome Statute of . © 


__ the International Criminal Court (ICC) in the 
late twentieth century, most international 
“legal instruments . reflect the 
intercivilizational approach. One may rely 
on this approach to underline the 
. importance of: ‘respect for the- dignity of 


each group of persons. It is difficult to 


- promote respect for the dignity.of a group 


of persons having a specific linguistic 
identity without promoting the use of their’ 
language. In this way, language rights are 
human rights. Also, the development of 
human beings and their collectivities is not. 


. possible without promoting their ways and 


means of expression and communication. 


in other words, the exercise of the ‘right to 


development is linked to the eon of 


_language rights. 


. In the present context, at least four 


` aspects merit attention: the concept of. 


minority languages; the domestic law 


_ obligations in respect of minority 


languages;. the international legal 
framework with regard to minority 
languages; and an international approach 
towards the promotion of regional minority 
languages in general and Urdu in 


particular. . 
THE CONCEPT. OF 


MINORITY 
LANGUAGES | 


Itis Important to note at the outset 


- that the existence of a minority community 
in a given State does not depend upon a 


decision by that State but requires to be 


_ established by objective criteria. In case a 


community is identified in terms of both 
language and culture; there are 91 


communities in India. The Constitution of 
India does not specifically define the term 
~ "linguistic minority”. However, Articles 29 


and 30 of the Constitution treat linguistic 
minorities to be collectivities of individuals 
residing in the territory of India or any part 
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thereof having a distinct latiguage or script 
_ of their own. The language of a minority 
group need not be. one of the eighteen 
languages inciuded in the Eighth Schedule 
to the Constitution. In fact, a linguistic 
minority at the State/Union Territory (UT) 


level means any group óf people whose 


‘mother tongue is different from the 
principal language of the State/UT. 
' Accordingly,.even Hindi is a minority 
language in the majority of States/UTs (e.g: 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Andhra l 


Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, 
= Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Daman and Diu, 
Goa, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Lakshadweep, 


Maharashtra, Manipuri, Meghalaya, . 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Orissa, Pondicherry, _ 


Punjab, Sikkim, Tripura, Tamil Nadu, and 
West Bengal. 


According to the Supreme Court of 


india; the expression “linguistic. minority”. 
refers to a linguistic group that isin a 


~ Aumerical minority in the State/UT, not in 
_ the country as a whole. Also, the expresion 


refers to a linguistic group that is ina 


numerical minority in the State/UT as a 
- whole as distinguished from any particular 


area or region therein. The complexity of 


_ this formula may be illustrated by the fact 
that while Punjabi is the majority language 


in Punjab as a whole, Hindi is the-majority 


language in Punjab's capital, Chandigarh, 


and the Hindi-spéaking people in Punjab - 


can speak Punjabi as well. That is why the 


-- Supreme Court held in D.A.V College, 


Jullunder v. State of Punjab that Arya 
Samajis. in Punjab were a linguistic 


_ minority. In the Court's view, a minority 
- could be a minority on account of.a distinct 


language or distinct script of the language © 
from the majority. This understanding 
echoes the views of B.R. Ambedkar, who 


- "intends to give protection in the matter of 


culture, language and script not only to a 
minority technically, but also toa minority’ 


-in the wider sense of the terms." 


In spite of its dominance in the 
working of the State system, English is not 
a majority language in any State/UT, thus 
implying its minority status along with its . 
privileged position in society. In a sense, 


_ therefore, all the languages ‘in India are 


minority languages. Among these are 114 


identifiable languages and many 


unidentifiable ones..The most important - 
factor that: distinguishes a minority 
language like English from another minority 
language like Urdu is the factor of 


_ dominance. It does not carry much weight . 


under the domestic law of India, but. its 


importance under international law is well 


recognized. Thus, the concept of minority 
languages must take into consideration 
both numerical and dominance factors. — 


At the international level, the UN 


~ Human Rights Committee holds the view 
_ that the expression “linguistic minority" ° 
- refers to a linguistic group that is in a 


numerical minority in the country as a 
whole, not merely in a province or part 
thereof.'. The following are the official 
languages of the United Nations: Arabic, 
Chinese, English, French, Spanish, and 

Russian. Even. then, Chinese is not a | 


i working ima of all the bodies. and 
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organs of the United Nations. Among all 
international languages, English is the 
- most widely used language. English is the 
language of the greatest colonial power of 


yesterday; it is the language of the only., 


Super Power of today; and it is the main 
language of the Internet. Most important, 
. English is the most preferred language of 


modern generations who have catalysed . 


the process of globalization. In effect, all 
_other languages are minority languages: 
Since English itself.is a minority language 
in the majority of countries; ranging from 
_ Afghanistan to Uruguay, all languages in 
the world are minority languages in one 
sense or another. Obviously, Urdu is-a 
minority language within the large family 
of minority languages. As noted above, the 
factor of dominance should be taken into 
account in distinguishing the real minority 
languages ` from the notional minority 
languages.~ — | 


< Some of the-minority languages are i 
endangered languages. There are many - 


ways of defi ining language endangerment. 
The UNESCO refers to Six categories: 
1. Potentially endangered language: 


. children begin increasingly not to _ 


learn the language. . 


2. Endangered language: the T 
speakers are > young adults. 


3. Seriously endangered language. the 


-  -youngest speakers are middle aged 
or past middle age. 


4, Moribund language: only a few aged 
© * speakers are left. 


_ 5. _ Probably extinct language. 


> “ss 
r 


6. Extinct language: .no- cama are 
left. 


Further, according to UNESCO, | 
"Basically, any language of a community 
which is not learned any more by children, 

orat least-by a large part of the children of 


that community: (say at least 30 per cent) -` 


should be regarded as ‘endangered’ or at 


-least ‘potentially endangered’. If a large 
‘portion of the children switch to another 
language, it will mean that more-and more 


children will do this until there are no 
children speakers left, and the language 
will therefore eventually disappear a the 
death of its last speakers." 


According to UNESCO, relatively 
few languages are in danger. of 
disappearing in the Indian subcontinent 


- and the main reason for their active 


maintenance is the presence of very | 
widespread egalitarian. bilingualism and 
multilingualism. The languages in danger 
of disappearing are tribal and other 
relatively small languages. One is not sure 
how many people are aware of the growing 


endangerment to those languages. What 


is the role of law, policymakers, 
educational institutions, and other entities 


in-respect of minority languages? The 


present paper is con fined to the role of 
law, for the bodyof law governs the role of 
others. as well. 


DOMESTIC LAW OBLIGATIONS 


Cultural,diversity, including linguistic 
heterogeneity, is. a fascinating feature of 
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_ Indian society, In spite of dangers to a . 


majority of minority languages, there is an. 


increasingly healthy trend of bilingualism 
or multilingualism.Education, migration, 
- urbanization and -globalization have 
contributed considerably to this trend. As 


~ _ the citizens of India. are extremely | 
conscious of the linguistic dimension of 


their personality as a significant aspect of 
their independent entity and identity, legal 
‘safeguards for linguistic minorities are 


instrumental in removing the fear of cultural © 


or linguistic assimilation from the citizens’ 
minds. Since linguistic minorities are a 


natural corollary to the enormous linguistic 


heterogeneity persisting in India, it is 
imperative that their rights are properly 


defined and safeguarded through the rule, 


of law. 
_ Fhe legal safeguards for the linguistic 


minorities in India derive their authority - 


from three sources: the Constitution of 


India; the scheme of safeguards agreed. 
~ to from time to time; and judicial decisions. — 


All these are worthy of discussion here.. 
The debates of the Constituent 


Assembly of India reveal that Constitution — 


makers. gave a serious thought to the 
protection of the rights of linguistic 
_minorities, but they had different viewpoints 


-on the subject. Some members of the- 


Constituent Assembly wanted a strong 
regime for the rights of linguistic minorities. 


Representing their viewpoint, Z.H. Lari 


_ suggested, among other things, that 


"Minorities in every unit shall be protected: 
in respect of, their language, script and 


culture, and no laws or regulations may 


h 
a 


be enacted that may operate oppressively 
or prejudicially in this respect." In contrast, 
some other members wanted to subject 


- the rights of linguistic minorities to the 


broader interests of society. Loknath Misra 


gave expression to, this viewpoint and 


moved an amendment, among other 
things, as follows: "Without detriment to 


| , the spiritual heritage and the cultural unity 
of the country, which the State shall 


recognize, protect and nourish, any 
section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of india or any part thereof, 


claiming to have a distinct language, script. 

and culture shall be free to conserve the . 
same." In order to expand the scope of the . 

rights of linguistic minorities, K.T. Shah 


suggested the following. “Any section of 
the citizens residing in the territory of India 


or any part thereof having a distinct _ 
language, script or culture of its own shall - 


have the right to conserve and develop the 
same, " Also, ‘Damodar Swarup Seth 


suggested that, since minority based on. 
religion or community should not be 


recognized in a secular State, only 
minorities based on languages Should he 
recognized. All these motions. were 
rejected. Finally, Ambedkar succeeded in 
drafting the rights of Linguistic minorities 
in the broadest sense and gave them the 
status of fundamental rights. As a result, 
the Constitution seeks to protect the rights 
of linguistic minorities with built-in 


` institutional arrangements under its 


Articles 29, 30, 347, 350, 350A and 3508, 
along with Articles 32 and 226. 


pie 29 al the linguistic 
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- minorities the right to conserve their . 


language, script and culture, and Article 
30 confers upon them the right to establish 
and administer educational institutions of 
their choice. The two Articles create two 


separate rights, although it is possible that 


they may. meet in a given case. Also, the 


width of Article 30(1) cannot he cut down . 
by introducing in it considerations on which ` 


Article 29 (1) is based. 17 In other words, 


. Articles 29 and 30 create mutually 


supportive rights for minorities and 
minority institutions. In St. Stephen's 


College v. State of Gujarat, the Supreme - 


Court defined the scope of Articles 29 and 
30 and observed that these two confer four 
distinct rights: the right of any section of 
the resident citizens to conserve its own 
language, script, or culture; the right of all 
religious or linguistic minorities to establish 


and administer educational institutions of. - 


f 


their- choice; the right of an educational 
institution not to be discriminated against 


in the matter of State aid on the ground — 


that it is under management of a religious 


= or linguistic minority; and the right of a. 


baad 


citizen not to he denied admissions into 
State-maintained or State-aided 


s. educational institutions on ground only of 


religion, caste, race, or language. In Rev. 
Sidbaibbdi Sabbai v. State of Bombay, the 


. Supreme Court held that, unlike the 


fundamental freedoms guaranteed by 
Article 19 of the Constitution, the right 
established by Article 30 (1) is a 
fundamental right declared in absolute 
terms and is not subject to reasonable 
restrictions. The importance of the rights 


“ 
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enshrined in Articles 29 and 30 may be 
understood from.Justice Khanna's opinion 
that "no tampering with those rights can 
be countenanced”. This opinion of the 
proponent of the doctrine of the basic 
features of the Indian Constitution carries 
considerable weight. in the same vein, it. 
is important to note the Supreme Court's 
observation that a minority community can 


- effectively conserve its language, script or 


culture by and through educational 


institutions." This observation underlines 


the importance of those institutions which 
promote the use of minority languages. 
Obviously, States ought to help such 
institutions. . 


Article 347- of the Constitution 
provides for a Presidential direction for 


-official recognition of a language. According 


to Article 350, every person is entitled to 


‘submit a representation for redress of any 


grievance to any officer or authority of the 
Union or a State in any of the languages 
used in the Union or in the State. Article 


- 350A provides for facilities for instruction 


through mother tongue at the primary 
stage of education. There is a violation of 
Article 29(1), read with Article 350A, if a 
State compels a linguistic minority, at a 


primary stage, to study a regional ` 


language, i.e., a language other than their _ 


` owh, but not so, if they are given an option 


in this respect. Similar safeguards are 


available. at a college stage as well. In 


D.A.V College, Bhatinda v. State of 


_ Punjab, the Supreme Court held that while 


the Punjabi University of Patiala can 
—— Punjabi as a medium of 
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instruction it can neither prescribe it as the 
exclusive medium nor compel affiliated 


‘Colleges established and-administered by 
linguistic or religious minorities or by a 


~- section of the citizens who wish to 


conserve their language, script and 
culture, to teach in Punjabi or take 
examination in that language with 
Gurumukhi script. In English Medium 
_ S.P.A. v_State of Karnataka, the Supreme 
Court held that the object of Article 350A 
is to safeguard the interests of the 
linguistic minorities that have particularly 


“come into existence as a result of 


reorganization of States. 
l Article 350B lays down the 


` foundation for the institution of the ` 


Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities in 


India (CLM). The office of the CLM exists 


-since 30 July 1957. In accordance with 


Article 350B, it is the duty of the.CLM to 


- investigate all matters relating to the 


safeguards provided for linguistic . 


minorities under.the Constitution and 
report to the President upon those matters 
at such intervals as the President may 
‘direct, and the President shall cause all 
such reports to be laid before each House 
_of Parliament and sent to the 
Governments of the States concerned. 


Since the States have primary. 


responsibility for the implementation of 
safeguards for linguistic minorities, they 


may devise schemes to promote minority 
languages. At the same time, their’ 
language policies must be compatible with, 


fundamental rights: In Hindi Hitraksbak 
SAU v. Union pi India, ne se 
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Court made it clear that; subject to 
Constitutional restraints, it would not 
interfere with the government's formulation 
of its language policy and implementation | 
thereof. The policy would, however, be 


~ unconstitutional if it prescribes that at the 


primary level, Hindi or any other regional 
language shall be the sole medium of 
instruction. 


The National Gommission for - 
Minorities Act 1992; along with the 1995 
amendment thereto, may he interpreted to 
extend the Commission’s umbrella to the 
victims of violation of language rights of 
minorities.. The Protection of Human Rights 


Act 1993 may also he interpreted. to the- 


same effect. According to the 1993 Act, 
the National Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC) has responsibility to monitor the © 
implementation of the international | 


. covenants on human rights in India. Since 


the International Covenant on Civil and 


Political Rights.guarantees the rights of 


minorities under its Article 27, the NHRC __ 
has a mandate to monitor the- 
implementation of that Article within the . 


- territory/jurisdiction of India. So far, ithas _ 
= not received any. complaints regarding 


violation of minority language rights. The 


main reason is not the lack of violations 


but the lack of familiarity of victims with their 


. language rights safeguards under the 


auspices of the NHRC. — 

_ ‘Most important, as the Supreme 
Court held in Jagdev Singh Sidhanti v. 
Pratap Singh Daulta, the right to conserve 
the language of the citizens includes the — 
right to agitate for protection of the 


language. This is a populist version of the: 


- right to a remedy under Article 32 of the 
Constitution. Unhappily, the agitational 
approach has not strengthened the 
Constitutional approach to the protection 
and promotion of minority language rights. 


INTERNATIONAL 
OBLIGATIONS - 
The history of international law 
relating to minority language rights began 
with the end of the First World War. 


President Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen - 


Points advocated the self-determination of 
nations, much to the dismay of the colonial 
powers. Implementation of this principle at 
the Paris Conference of 1919-20 
demanded recognition and protection of 


the rights of all minorities, including. 
linguistic minorities. The recognition of 


language as a basis of discrimination was 
one of the major achievements of the Paris 


_ Conference, and it was reaffirmed at the 


San Francisco Conference more than 
twenty years later. The delegates at the 


Paris Conference agreed that the.. 
'. protection of minorities would be dealt with 


not in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations but rather by minority treaties and 
declarations. The Paris Conference 


required 16 Central and Eastern European i 


countries to guarantee minorities' ‘rights, 


and the League of Nations admitted five . 
European and Middle East countries, 


including Albania and Iraq, with the 
condition to make declarations on the 
protection of minorities. Most of the 


minority treaties/declarations included both ° 


the minimal negative. right of 
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nondiscrimination and the special positive 
right of promotion of minority languages. 
Some of the minority treaties/declarations 
obliged the public educational systems of 
the States concerned to provide adequate 


- facilities for ensuring that in the primary’ 


schools the instruction shall be given to 


. the children of such nationals through the 


medium of their own language. 
According to a: commentator, 
"These treaty obligations and declarations 


- included some of the.most extensive and ` 


expansive guarantees of linguistic rights 
ever. to have been drafted in the 
international. context." As another 
commentator observed, "The resulting 
network of obligations constituted the first 
full-blooded effort on the political and legal 


levdi to provide for the protection of 


minorities.” The international machinery of 
protection of minorities was provided by 


-the most powerful political institution (the 
_, Council of the League of Nations) a d also 


by the most respectful judicial institution 
(PCIJ) of that time. For example, the PClJ 


tried to redress the grievances,of linguistic 


minorities in Albania by responding to the 
Council's request for an advisory opinion 
in the Minority Schools in Albania case, 


where the Court underlined two principles: 


the principle of perfect equality for 
members of minorities. with other 


- nationals, and the principle of preservation 


of the special traditions and characteristics 


... Of the minorities. Although the international 
| machinery of protection of minorities was 


effective to some extent, it did not survive 
political division between the wartime 
Allies. As a result, people have mote or 
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less jorgotien the first success story’ inthe `- 


field of international minority language law. 


The contemporary international - 


minority language law may he gleaned 
from the following. the Charter of the United 
Nations; the International Bill of Rights; the 
UN Declaration on the Rights of Persons 


Belonging to National or Ethnic, Religious: 


and Linguistic Minorities; the UNESCO 


Convention against Discrimination in 


Education; the ILO Conventions 
concerning indigenous and -tribal 
populations; certain other international and 


regional instruments; and- practices, 


developed by those. international 
institutions which are devoted to the 


promotion and protectidn of the rights of 
` _ minorities. l 


Article 1 (3) of the UN Charter states 
that the United Nations shall promote 
. international cooperation in various fields 
without any. discrimination. Language is 


-. one of the. four bases upon which 
discrimination is prohibited. Articles 13 (1). 
. (c), 55 (c) and 76 (c) of the Charter also : _ 


refer to language as a basis of 


; nondiscrimination. Apart from the negative ` 


right of nondiscrimination, however, the 


_ Charter does not impose any obligation . 


upon States to recognize or protect 
positive linguistic rights at the national level. 
' The drafters of the Charter left this task to 


= the drafters of human rights instruments. 


Like ‘Article 1-of the UN Charter, 


Article 2 of the Universal Declaration: of- 


Human Rights (UDHR) contains a 


nondiscrimination clause but its. 


ramifications are wider.. This is the only 


‘reference to language in the UDHR. One 


may wonder why the UDHR is economical 
with linguistic rights. The. inclusion of 


- ‘linguistic rights was rejected only after 


careful. consideration of the implications of 
protecting such collective minority rights 


_in the international context. The Sectetariat 
__ ofthe United Nations and the Governments 


of several States (e.g., Denmark, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United’ Kingdom, 


` Yugoslavia) argued for the inclusion of a 


provision for the protection of the rights of 
a “minority to.use its own language and to 
maintain schools and other cultural — 
institutions." Other States, especially the 
United States, favoured a more moderate . 
policy of assimilation with regard to 


- language groups. Some States stressed 


that in view of the comprehensive 
nondiscrimination clause, there was no 


` longer any néed for a dintinct system of. 


protection for minorities. Some thought an 


article On minorities was not only 
- unnecessary but also undesirable. Some’ 


others thought itm ight result in alienating 


- minorities from the mainstream of national 


life, frustrating their emancipation and full 
development and denying thein equal 
opportunity. The African States felt that the 


_ protection of linguistic rights would 


interfere with their general goals of political 


unification and economic centralization. 


Giving. effect to these views, China, India 
and: the United Kingdom proposed the 


| deletion of the entire article on minorities. 


Eleanor. Roosevelt (United States), the 


“then Chairperson of the UN Commission . 


on Human Rights, supported this 
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‘+ proposal." As a result, absolute recognition 
and protection of linguistic rights were ` 


excluded from the UDHR. However, 
several provisions of the UDHR, such as 
Articles 10 (the right to a fair trial), (the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience and 
- religion), 19 (the right to freedom of opinion 
and expression) and 26 (the right to 
education), may implicitly protect linguistic 
rights. l 


Article 2 (2) of.the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR) enshrines the 
general nondiscrimination clause of the 
UN Charter and of the UDHR, thus 
prohibiting discrimination on ground of 
language. However, it deals with individual 


rights, contains no positive guarantees to . 


use one's own language, and adds little to 
the substantive law of language rights. 


Besides the -linguistic rights 
guarantees incorporated in the UDHR and 
the ICESCR, the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) 
' stipulates several additional guarantees. 
For example, Article 14 (3) of the ICCPR 
states that in the determination of any 
-criminal charge against him, everyone shall_- 
be-entitled to the following minimum 
guarantees, in full equality: 


(a) To he informed promptly and in detail 
in a language which he understands of the 
nature and cause of the enarge against- 
R czo l . 


ad 


(f) To have the free assistance of an 


interpreter if he cannot understand or 


speak the language usėd in court. 


[31] 


This provision protects certain | 


limited positive language rights by 


guaranteeing the right to the use of’an 
interpreter as well as the right. to. be 


informed in a language which the accused 


understands. Article 24 (1) of the ICCPR 
extends the nondiscrimination clause to 
children and suggests the existence of 
special positive language rights. for 
children. Most of these provisions merely 
guarantee that language will not form a 


. base for discrimination with regard to any 


of ‘the positive rights secured in the 
ICCPR. This reflects the intention among 
the drafters that, while both Covenants ` 
(ICCPR and ICESCR) generally prohibit 
discrimination on the grounds of race, 
language and religion, the prohibition was . 


‘applicable only with regard to the rights 


enunciated in these instruments. In other, 


“words, no positive guarantee of the right - 


of minorities inter alia to use their own 
language was intended. However, the 
drafters recognized the limitations of this. 
traditional, minimal and negative protection 
of language rights. in order to include some 


_ . positive guarantee to ensure that minorities 


would be accorded real equality of status, 


- Article 27 was drafted as follows: - 


In those States in which ethnic, 
religious or linguistic minorities exist, 
persons belonging to such 
minorities shall not be denied the 
right, in community with the other 
members of their-group, to enjoy 
their own culture, to profess and 
practice their own religion, or to use 
their own enguege: 
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= A proposal‘of a more specific 
_ Character, "to possess their national 
schools, libraries, museums and other 


cultural and educational institutions", was `` 


not accepted in the Commission on 
Human Rights, which drafted the ICCPR. 
There was some discussion on the extent 
of the obligations of States towards 
minorities. A proposal that ‘the State shall 


ensure to national minorities the right" was 


rejected. It was argued that, under such a 


‘text which imposed a positive obligation = 


on States, minority consciousness could 
be artificially awakened or stimulated. The 
formula "the persons belonging to such 
minorities shall not he denied the right", 


which was adopted, seemed to imply that - 


the obligations of States would be limited 


_ to permitting the free exercise of the rights 


of minorities. | 
7 Giving the most ‘progressive 


< interpretation of Article 27 of the ICCPR, | 


the UN Human Rights Committee (HRC) 
observed thus: "The right of indivicuals 
belonging to a linguistic minority to use 
their language among themselves, in 
private or in public, is distinct from other 
language rights protected under the 


© Covenant [ICCPR]. In particular, it should - 


_ be distinguished from the general right to 


freedom of expression protected. under ` 


- article 19. The latter right is available to all 
persons, irrespective. of whether they 
belong to minorities or not. Further, the right 
. protected under article 27 should he 
distinguished from the particular 
_right'which article 14.3 (f) of the Covenant 
confers on accused persons. to 


interpretation -where they cannot 


- understand or speak the language used 


in the courts.” Also, the HRC made it clear ~- 
that; "Although article 27 is expressed in — 
negative terms,-that article, nevertheless, 
does recognize the existence of a ‘right’ 
and requires that it shall not he denied... 
Consequently, a State party is under an ` 
obligation to ensure that the existence and 
the exercise of this right are protected 
against their denial or violation. Positive - 
measures of protection are, therefore, 
required not only against the acts of the. 
State party itself, whether through its 
legislative, judicial or administrative . 
authorities, but also against the acts of | 
other persons within the State party.” 


Accordingly, the Government of India and 
-also the Governments of States/UTs have 


an obligation to adopt all necessary 
measures not only for the promotion and 


protection of minority languages but also. 


against .all possible governmental and 
nongovernmental violations: of minority. 
language rights. The HRC has capacity, 
willingness and opportunities to-assess 
whether the Government has done that or 
not. In case of the Government's failure to - 
discharge its obligations in respect of © 


minority languages, India may be subject . 


to comments and criticisms. !t is better to | 
be a focus of attention at the international 
level by virtue of an impressive record of 


© compliance with ICCPR obligations, 


implying respect for minority language.. 
rights. In July 1997 the HRC considered 
the third periodic report of-India and. 
appreciated the establishment of the 
Minorities Commission of India. The fact 
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that the HRC did not find any wrong with - 
India's compliance with Article 27 © 


obligations cannot be considered the 
~ conclusive evidence of compliance. In any 
case, the continuity of obligations implies 
the compulsion of continuing compliance. 


Article 27 of the ICCPR has inspired. 
the United Nations to. create several 
- information-seeking boaies to investigate. | 


the nature of minority rights and to set more 


‘definitive standards. The efforts-of these... 
United Nations institutions to define and 

evaluate linguistic minorities have served 
to focus international attention on the | 


significance of language’ rights as 
fundamental human rights. 


. Drawing inspiration. from Article 27 
of the ICCPR and joining the process of 
élaborating minority rights, Article 1 (2) of 
the UN. Declaration on the Rights of 
Persons Belonging to National or Ethnic, 


‘Religious and, Linguistic Minorities states 


as follows: 


> State shall protect the existence and — 


the national or ethnic, cultural, religious and 


linguistic identity of minorities within their . 


respective territories and shall encourage 
| conditions for the ‘Promotion of that identity. 


Article- 2 ‘of the Declaration 
enumerates a number of me lag 
including the following: ae 


_ 1. Persons belonging to ational or 
= ethnic, religious and linguistic 
_minorities ... have the right to enjoy . 
their own culture, to profess and 
. practise their own religion, and to use. 


- theirown language, in private and in 
public, freely- and without. 
interference or any form of . 
discrimination: > 


2. Persons belonging to minorities .. 
have the right to establish and 
Maintain their own associations. 


3. Persons belonging to minorities 
“have the right to. establish and 
-maintain without any discrimination, | 
free ‘and’ peaceful contracts with 

other members of their group and _ 

with persons belonging to other 
minorities. as well as contacts 
- across frontiers with citizens of other 

States to whom they are related by 

national or ethnic, religious c or 

linguistic ties. 


_In order to maren the above mentioned 


rights, States are expected to adopt 
appropriate legislative and other 
measures, including those prescribed in 
Article 4 of the Declaration: 


1. States shall take-measures to 

-. Create favourable conditions to 

enable persons belonging to 

minorities to -express their 

. characteristics and to develop their 

culture, language, religion, traditions 

- and customs, exceptwhere specific 

-practices are in violation of national 

~. law and contrary to international 
< > standards. . 


States should take appropriate 
measures. so that, wherever 
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- possible, persons belonging to 
minorities may have adequate 


opportunities to learn their mother. 


tongue or to have instruction in their 
- mother tongue. 


4. States should, where appropriate, | 


take measures in the field of 
education, in order to encourage 
knowledge of the history, traditions, 
language and culture of the 


minorities existing within their 


territory. Persons belonging to 


', minorities should have adequate . 


- opportunities to gain knowledge of 
the society as a whole. . 


Article 5 of the Declaration provides 
the eea guidelines: 


1. National policies and programmes 
shall be planned and implemented 
~ with due regard for the legitimate 
_ interests of persons peronging to 
minorities. | 


ee Programme of cooperation and 


assistance among States should be 

planned and implemented with due 
< regard for the. legitimate interest of 

persons belonging to minorities. 


In its Article 7, the Declaration 


requires that "States should cooperate in 
order to promote respect for the rights set 


_. -- forth in the. present Declaration." Although 
2 the: ‘Declaration is not legally binding, its 


unanimous adoption and biennial 


“reaffirmation by the UN General Assembly 


reflect its status in the international 
community. The implementation of the 


Declaration is advocated and: monitoréd 
by various ways and means, such as the 
periodic resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the systemic activities of 


‘the Working Group on Minorities. In 
- particular, the Working Group. provides an 


international forum for various. actors, 
including NGOs, involved in the field of 


. minority rights. For instance, in May 2001, 
‘the South India Cell for Human Rights 


Education and Monitoring (SICHREM) 


drew the attention of the Working Group 


about the situation of the Tamil-speaking 
minority in South India. It-expressed the 
view that certain Tamil-speaking people 


- were'still being held; some since 1993, 
- under the Terrorist and Disruptive Activities 


Act (TADA), which had been allowed to 
lapse in 1995. It asked the Working Group 
to urge the Government of India to respect 
international standards for fair trial and 
release illegal detainees and to investigate 
the allegations of human rights violations 


made before the Justice. Sadashiva 


Commission. The Sub- Commission on 


- the Promotion and Protection of Human 
Rights (formerly known as the Sub- 


Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities) 
has done good work in the field of minority 
rights. On opportune moments, it comes: 
out with new ideas to improve the status 
of minorities and also that of their 


protection machinery. 


- Byits Article 23, the ILO Convention 
concerning the Protection and Integration 
of Indigenous and Other Tribal and Semi- 


Tribal Populations in Independent 
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Countries (Convention No. 107 of 1957) 


establishes that measures be taken for the. 
preservation of the mother tongue or 


. language most ‘commonly used by the 
~- group, especially in Schools. Since India 
ratified the Convention on 29 September 
1958, it is bound to respect its provisions. 
Article 23 has considerable significance 
for a large number of persons. speaking 
_ tribal languages in India, some of which 
_ are unidentifiable and endangered 
languages. In the wake of the stronger 
movement for the protection of the rights 
of indigenous peoples in the 1980s, the ILO 
adopted -the Convention concerning 
Indigenous and Tribal Peoples in 
independent Countries (Convention No. 
169 of 1989), which includes the language 
_ rights of indigenous and tribal peoples. 


India has not yet ratified Convention No. > 


169, but it remains bound by Convention 
No. 107. The ILO has a well-established 
procedure to monitor the implementation 
of its Conventions. 


- At the regional level, the most. 
conspicuous institution ‘in the field of-?- 
‘minority rights is the Office of the High ~” — 
Commissioner for National Minorities of 


the Organization for Security: and 


Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). The Office : 
. of the High -Commissioner was — 


established in 1992 to identify and seek 
, early resolution of ethnic tensions that 
might endanger peace, stability or friendly 


relations between OSCE participating. 


States. Operating independently of all 
parties involved, the High Commissioner 


is empowered to conduct on-site missions 


at figa i 


~ 


[85]. 


and engage in preventive diplomacy at the 
earliest stage of tension. One of the tools 


used by the High Commissioner are 


recommendations made to governments 


‘of OSCE participating States regarding the 


treatment of their national minorities. In 
respect of linguistic minorities, however, 
the European Charter for Regional or 
Minority Languages (the European 
Charter) enshrines the most systematic 
law and procedure. It seeks to protect and _ 
promote regional and minority languages 


_as-a threatened aspect of Europe's 
‘cultural heritage. Its overriding purpose is 


cultural. It covers regional and minority 


. languages, non-territorial languages and 
' less widely used official languages. Within . 
~ its scope are the languages traditionally 


used within a State's territory, but it does 
not cover those connected with recent 


- migratory movements or dialects of the | 


official language. It is intended to ensure, 
as far as is reasonably possible, that 


‘regional or minority languages are used in 


education and in the media, to make 
possible and encourage their use in legal 


and administrative contexts, in economic | 
_ and social life, for cultural activities andin | 


_ transfrontier exchanges. 


~The European Charter i is ‘based on 
an approach that- abides by the principles 
of national sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. It does not conceive the. 
relationship between official languages 


` and regional or minority. languages in 


terms of competition or antagonism. 
Development of the latter must not obstruct 
knowledge and promotion of the former. A 


= L 
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deliberate decision was taken to adopt an 
intercultural and multilingual approach of 
language taking its rightful place. In each 


. State the cultural and social reality must. 
be takeil into account. The European - 
_ Charter does not establish a list of . 
European languages corresponding to the - 
concept of regional or minority languages; s 


but defines (in Article 1} the terms used. 

The languages covered by the European 
Charter exist in a very wide range of 
contexts - social, political and economic. 
By providing for "a la carte" commitments, 
it makes it possible to adapt the scope of 
the protection afforded to suit the particular 
context of each language, and also to take 
account of the-costs of application. | 


The European Charter is divided into 
two main parts: a general one. containing 
the principles applicable ‘to all the parties 
and all regional or minority languages (part 
14), and a second part. that lays down 
specific practical commitments which may 
vary according to the State. and the 
language (part III). Part II sets out the main 


principles and objectives underlying | 


States’ policies, legislation and practice, 
and regarded as providing the necessary 
framework forthe preservation of the 
languages concerned. Part Ill serves to 


translate the general principles affirmed in ` 


part Il into precise. rules. The rules relate 


to education, judicial authorities, 
administrative authorities and public 


services, the media, cultural activities and 
facilities, economic and social life and 
. transfront'er exchanges. States undertake 
to apply those provisions of part III to which 
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they have ae ed. They have to first 
speċify the languages to which they agree 


to this part being applied, and then they 


have to select a set of undertakings in — 
respect of each. A large number of 
provisions consist of ‘several options, of 
varying degrees of stringency, one of. 
which has to be chosen "according to the ` 


_ -situation of each language". The parties ' 


are encouraged subsequently to add to 
their commitments; as their legal situation 
develops or as their: financial 


circumstances allow. 


The European Charter R E for 
a monitoring system enabling State 
parties, the Counċil of Europe and the | 
general public to follow and observe its 


l implementation: First, States have to 
- sub'mit three- yearly reports to the 


Secretary-General of the Council of. 
Europe, explaining their policies and-the 
action they have taken to fulfil the 


commitments they have undertaken. 


These reports.are published and may be 


_ obtained from the States concerned and 


from the Council of Europe. 


Secondly, the- European Charter - 


makes provision for a committee of _ 
independent experts, comprising one ` 
member for each contracting party, 
appointed by the Committee of Ministers — 


. of the Council of Europe from ‘a list of 


individuals of the highest integrity. The 


‘Committee of Experts is made up. of 
` people from a variety of backgrounds: 
_jurists, linguists, historians and experts on 


minority and language issues. It is 


_ responsible for examining States’ periodic 
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reports, as well as any other information 
from associations.and other bodies legally 
established in the State concerned and 
with an interest in the field of languages. — 
- In the course of its work, the Committee _ 
of Experts may decide to visit the State, . 


and to meet authorities, nongovernrnental 
organizations or any other competent body 
in order to evaluate the application of the 


forwards to the Committee of Ministers a 
report of its own, including proposals for 
recommendations. to he made to State. 


Visits to the States bound by the European: 


. Charter are a key component of the 


monitoring machinery of the Charter. The , 
Committee of Experts has already visited - 


several: States. (e.g. Croatia, Finland, 
- Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands). 


Thirdly, once it has considered the 
Committee of Experts’..report, the 
Committee of Ministers may decide to 
make it public. It may also decide to make 
recommendations to States with a view 
to their taking the necessary action to bring 
their policies, legislation and practice into 
line with their ‘obligations under the 
European Charter. 


= Fourthly, once every two years, the 
Secretary-General of the Council of 
Europe has to present to the Parliamentary 
Assembly a detailed report on the 
application of the European Charter. This 
ensures that the members of Europe's 
parliaments are képt informed, enabling 
them to bring political preSsure to. bear if 
necessary to encourage national 


aoet meni to take appropriaie 
- measures. 


Fifthly, NGOs must he regarded by 
States as preferred partners in the pursuit 
of the shared aim of promotion of language 
diversity. Their role is decisive, both before 
and after ratification of the European 
Charter. Prior: to ratification, they may 


x t St t O the languages 
European Chaiter. On the basis of the - assist States to choose guag 


information obtained, it prepares and — 


concerned and the provisions of part Ill that 


they wish to apply within their territory. 


Their role inthe monitoring of the honouring 


‘of commitments is to advise the 


Committee of Experts and the national 
authorities of any problem that may arise 
when the European . Charter is 
implemented in States. +- 


-Although the European. Charter is 
not applicable to non-European States, its 
principles (Article 7).are relevant to all 


. those countries that have minority 


languages. These principles are: 


1. ‘Recognition of regional or minority 
languages as an ge of 
cultural weaith; 


2. -` Respect for the geographical area 
= of each regional or minority _ 
~” lJanguage; 

3. `The need for resolute action to 
_ promote such languages; 

4. ‘The facilitation ~, andlor 

encouragement of the use of such 
` languages, in speech and writing, in 
public and private life; 

5. The provision of appropriate forms 

and means for the teaching and 
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study of such languages at all | 


appropriate stages; 


6. The promotion of relevant ` 


transnational exchanges; 


7. The prohibition of all forms of 

unjustified distinction, exclusion, 

-> restriction or preference relating to 

the use of a regional or minority 

language’ and 

‘discourage or endanger its 
maintenance or development; — 


_ 


8. The promotion by States of mutual 


understanding between all the 
country's linguistic groups. 


: A country like India can take a clue ~ 
from European Charter Articles 8-14 that - 


it needs to take action in seven.areas of 
public life: education; judicial authorities; 
_ administrative authorities and public 

services; the media; cultural activities and 
facilities; economic.and social life; and 
transfrontier exchanges. 


AN:INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 


it makes sense to think of both 
domestic and international approaches to 
the promotion and protection of those 
languages which are spoken in more than 
one country and are still vulnerable 
because of their minority status. There are 
millions of Urdu-speaking people in the 
world, especially in Bangladesh, India, 
Pakistan, and South Africa. 


For the promotion and pretecon of . 
Urdu in those areas where this language ` 


is in an endangered or potentially 
endangered situation, one can explore the 


intended to `- 


language protection schemes of 


‘UNESCO. India and Pakistan are not yet 


in the intangible heritage network of 
UNESCO, but some linguists like Karl 


~ Gadelii regard both the countries highly — 


interesting and relevant for such a network. 
Linguistic projects could also be 


considered within the UNESCO 


Participation Programme, to which one 
can apply via the Indian National : 
Commission for UNESCO. Also, India may 


- take some initiatives to create a dynamic . 


minority language promotion regime. The. 
South Asian Association for Regional - 
Cooperation (SAARC) may be the hub of 
the Urdu promotion programme in the 
region.: Besides promoting regional 
minority languages, such initiatives (even ~ 
nongovernmental) will renew and 
strengthen cultural, emotional and. 
intellectual bonds with those who are on 
the other side of the hedge. There is a- 


_ suggestion that, “If durable peace is to 


prevail in SAARC countries . .. language , 


should be brought to center stage." 


Honestly, Urdu could he an indigenous, 


_ inexpensive and effective tool of Track Il ` 
~ diplomacy in the nuclear-powered Indian 


subcontinent. 
SUMMATION — 


= It is unwise’ to ignore UNESCO's 
warning that close to half-of the 6,000 


languages spoken in the world are doomed 


or likely to disappear in the foreseeable 
future. Some of them are Indian 
languages. The concept of minority 
languages exposes the vulnerability of 
every linguistic: minority: The. linguistic 


SOSS ere nIEn EEE a RASIAAEIRI REREEEERE nena eae ae 
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majority at one place must remember its ` 


- minority status at another place. Both Indian 
law and international law are based on a 


premise that majority languages can . 


prosper along with minority languages. The 


development of. minority languages can. 


contribute to the development of majority 
languages as well. One can prove this by 


`- pointing out that several Asian languages | 


have enriched the English language: 


Therefore, it is in everybody's interest to ` 


promote and protect minority languages. 


This is a matter of common sense, and it . 


is-also a matter of legal obligation. The 
Constitutional scheme of promotion and 
protection of minority languages in India is 
apparently reasonable. However, a few 
critics consider it inadequate; a few fear 
"linguistic fascism"; and many, feel 
' frustrated from the unresolved controversy 
arising out of Uttar Pradesh Hindi Sahitya 


Sammelan v. State of Uttar Pradesh. The — 


-critics of the Constitutional scheme ignore 
the complexity of Indian society. In fact, 
they can take pride in claiming that, while 
. some countries such as France. and 

Kuwait do not even recognize the 


existence of minorities, linguistic minorities | 


have Constitutional safeguards in India in 


. the. form of fundamental rights. The 


Supreme Court has strengthened those 
safeguards. Its recent decision ima Kerala 
- case, holding that even a single person can 
establish and. administer ‘a minority 
educational institution, reaffirms the judicial 
security of minority rights. Given this 
framework of liberal policy, every linguistic 
controversy ought to he resolved in the 
spirit of mutual respect and understanding. 


(BY 


There is.a need to develop alternative 
. dispute settlement at all to resolve 
linguistic disputes. - , 


Although Urduis a minority language, 
itis not a language of a minority community 
only. itis also a language of a large number 


. of people belonging to’ ma’ority. Itis notjust .- 


an Indian language. It is an international 


_ language, having its speakers and 


admirers across the border as well. It 
represents India's intellectual creativity, 
constitutes an integral part of our secular 


polity, and possesses the potential to 


reduce the enmity with our western 


neighbour. It is true that Urdu's current, 


status does not match its historical 
significance, but only Governments are not 
responsible for this situation. The painful 
partition of the country, the strikingly low 


- rate of literacy, the powerful market forces, 


and the increasing Western influence have 
inflicted blows on a great many languages, 

and Urdu is no exception. However, the 
contributory negligence of Governments 
cannot he easily condoned. This is true 
with regard to many-other minority 
languages as well. 


In order to enhance the effectiveness 
of efforts to promote and protect minority 
languages. It is appropriate to explore the 


, possibility of establishing a nationwide 


database on linguistic minorities. This kind 
of database is feasible in view of the latest 
Census in the country. The database on 


linguistic minorities would enable various 


national and international bodies, including 
the CLM and the Working Group on 


-Minorities, to increase their access to 
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_ accurate and reliable information thereby — 


-enhancing their capacity to make fruitful 
suggestions and programmes of action. 
The database would benefit international, 


regional and national organizations 


addressing i issues pertaining to linguistic 
minorities: It would also help policymakers, 
the media, the public, as well as linguistic 
_ minorities themselves. One may. also 
expect similar advantages from the 


establishment of a database on ae no 


South Asia. 


A number of bodies and organs of 


. the United Nations system/have addressed 
the problems. of minorities. However,’ a 


bird's-eye view oftheir work suggests that — 


they have been primarily concerned with 
the problems of.ethnic or religious 


eae 


minorities, not those of linguistic minorities. 
The Declaration on:the Rights of Persons 
Belonging to National or Ethnic, Religious 


_ and Linguistic.Minorities inspires States to . 
‘take separate'‘and joint action to promote 
.and protect minority’ lariguages. The 


General Assembly appeals to. States to 
make bilateral and multilateral efforts, as 
appropriate, in order to protect the rights 
of persons belonging to linguistic minorities 
in their countries, in accordance with the 
Declaration. The supporters of Urdu may 
build upon this provision in the South-Asian 
context.. They may explore the possibility — 
of formulating a SAARC convention on the 
promotion and Pieseenel % minority 
bl E 


* Gourtesy: Social Scientist . 
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Editor's Note: 
importance of.Education — 
After years of somnolence Indians 


has resulted in all round chaos in the field 
of education. . 


Crores of rupees have been spent 
in spreading education through primary 


tt schools. Desired results, inspite of 
| government's serious efforts have not 


been obtained. Recruitment of ill-qualified 
and disinterested teachers caused 


{| distressing effect. Funds sanctioned for 
|| the construction of school buildings were . 


also in many cases misappropriated. In 
a nut-shell we failed to infuse a lightening 
urge amongst our children to become 


|| living in the Hindi belt have-realised that | 
i| for achieving success and making 
| progress dependence on State for 
i| education will be a wishful thinking. This 


atleast sufficiently "literate". At secondary | 


and University level the increasing 
practice of copying in the examinations 
has also made a devestating effect on our 
system. s | i 


Running voluntary institutions with 


|| dedicated passions is now the only hope 
‘in making improvement. With this aim in 


view Maulana Azad Memorial Academy 
made a humble beginning two years back 
in opening a primary school. In this 
mission fortunately we got free services 


i| of two dedicated lady teachers with vast 


experience of teaching in english medium 
convent schools: We picked up a few 


small boys and girls of poor families f 
mainly of labourers, domestic-aides, petty, |) - 


al & 


vendors etc and introduced them a 
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.. to the world of ican Our efforts bore fruits. Nowi in two years we have three classes 
' nursery, first and second with about 50 students. Some of them are so poor that they 


come in tattered clothes but have now developed the taste of KOWenge and want to be 


educated. Their craze to learn english is appreciable. 


The school i is run in open space without any furniture and, allied | paraphernalia but. 


the spirit of Teaming] is keeping the flame pone, E. 
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[CHALLENGE TO SCIENCE: 
ATTRACTING YOUTH 


A.P.J. Abdul Kalam* 


‘would like to narrate an incident that `- 


took place during a programme honouring 
' Norman E. Borlaug with the Dr. M.S. 
Swaminathan Award in New’ Delhi on 
March 15, 2005. Professor Borlaug, at the 
age of 91, in the midst of praise for him 
first, talked about India's advancement in 
agricultural science and production. He 
“then turned to the dais and spoke about 
Dr. M.S: Swaminathan and the political 
. Visionary, the late C. Subramaniam, the 
‘prime architects of the First Green 
Revolution. He also recalled Dr. V. Kurien; 
_ the father of the White Revolution. Then 


he turned to the audience and started - 


identifying. scientists such as Dr. PAR 


B 


_ Ram; a wheat specialist, Dr. S.K. Vasal a. ` 
- maize specialist, Dr. B.R. Barwale, a seed 


specialist, for contributing to agricultural. 
advancement in India and abroad.. This 


owas a unique way for a Nobel Laureate to 


remember and recognise key contributors 


` to.the agriculture mission, irrespective of - 


their positions. | would like the Indian 


- scientific community to observe and follow | - 
this: example while dealing with all young 
| scientists: | 


Let.me tell you about annor in- 
cident. Recently, my friend Dr. Vasant j 


Gowarikar sent me an- Executive 


Summary of The Fertilizer Encyclopedia ` 


prepared by him and his team: Dr. “ — 


Borlaug's comment on this document is 


- noteworthy: "Asian farmers in particular - 


must now judi--ciously increase their per. 
hectare use of fertilizer, looking for greater 


- efficiency in use and also in dealing with 


deficiencies of secondary and minor ` 
elements of.the soil." This is how he sets 
targets and provides encouragement. _ 
Another unique personality | rememberis : 
Professor C.N.R. Rao:-His‘research ` 
started from the. structure of molecules, 


which opened new frontiers in. surface 


sciences and more recently in nano — 
particles and materials. Another important . 


_ scientist in medicine is Dr. P. Venugopal, 


Director of the All India Institute-of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi. He pioneered stem. `. 


cell research in cardiology. 


|.mention these names only to - 
assure ourselves that Indian science has . 


„a great future. 





regen of india 
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Empawering young scientists 


| remember an incident . with | 


Professor Vikram Sarabhai durng the 
1960s. He nurtured some technogists and 
” scientists. Whenever he came to 


-.. Trivandrum, | used to discuss a proposal — 
with him for the development.of composite _ 
products. At that time | was:in the initial 


stages of my career as a rocket engineer, 
_ with less than two years of experience in 


< the Indian Space Research Organisation. 
. This was the case with Dr. S.C. Gupta, a - 


specialist i in guidance, and Dr. Amba Rao, 
an aero- space structures specialist. - 


| We had just a few years experience 
- ‘but noticing our interest.in the development 


of certain materials and systems, Dr. 
Sarabhai funded the creation of- 

_- laboratories. He created the fibre. 
composite laboratory based on my — 


proposal: it later be- came the Reinforced 


Plastic. Centre. He created the gyro. ` 


laboratory centred on the expertise of Dr. 
Gupta; it became the Guidance Laboratory: 
~ The space: structures laboratory centred 
on Dr. Amba Rao became the Advanced 


Dynamics Group. These centres af 


- excellence incubated many. advanced 


. technology missions that fed critical inputs - 


into the Indian space’ programme. Once 


the potential of young scientists is 
-= understood, organisational heads. must — 
: invest in them boldly irrespec- tive of their — 
. positions and their age. If this philosophy . 


is. pursued with sincerity, research will 
| flourish and youth would be encouraged 
' to embrace | science.’ f 
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. of scientists 
- Ramachandran, the originator of the triple 
‘helix. ; 


Great Indian scientists - 
| In India, science and technology 


- made two- -phase progress with the 


momentum created in the 1930s by Our 
great scientists of international repute. 
They gave the country confidence. These 
were the pioneering contributions by 


- Chandrasekhar Subramaniam for his 
. Chandrasekhar Limit and the Black Hole; 
. Sir C.V. Raman, for the Raman. Effect; 
| Srinivasa Ramanujan for his contribution 

to the Number Theory, JO: Bose in 


microwaves; and Meghnad Saha in the 


-Thermo-lonization Equation. This was the 
glorious phase of Indian science. These 


great scientists inspired a later generation 
including . G.N. 


Post-Independence phase. | = 


History. shows that. a country re- 


__ pases its confidence initially in a few knowl-. 
-edge giants. | have taken great interest in 
-Studying the lives of three scientists, for 
_ their scientific technological leadership 
'. qualities focussing on the relationship of 
. S&T with national development. They | 


founded three great institutions. | worked | 
in two of them directly and one in partner- 
ship. Dr. D.S. Kothari, a Professor in Delhi- 


_ University, was an outstanding physicist 


with a special interest i in astrophysics: he. 
was well known;for ionization of matter by 


‘pressure in cold compact objects like plan: - 
‘ets. He seta scientific tradition in- Indian. 


defence tasks as Scientific Adviser to the 
Defence Minister in 1948. Considered the 


architect of defence science in India, he 
‘followed up the momentum by contribut- 
ing in the areas of strategic systems, elec- 
tronic warfare systems, armaments, and 
life sciences. ` 


Dr. Homi Jehangir Bhabha studied 


and researched theoretical physics at 
Cambridge University. During 1930-1939, 
he carried out research in cosmic radia- 
tion. Multi-centres were born with his vi- 
-Sion in nuclear science, technology, and 
power, as well as nuclear devices and 
nuclear medicine. These institutions had 
a basic science component in them. 


The youngest of the three was Pro- - 
fessor Vikram Sarabhai who worked with 


‘Sir C.V. Raman in experimental cosmic 
rays. His vision. transformed ISRO into 
multiple space technology centres. These 


centres are responsible for the de- 


velopments leading to the launch of the 


PSLY in the sun synchronous orbit and the ` 


_GSLYV in the geo-synchronous orbit. 


. All these three personalities were 
physicists. They went on to build huge S&T 
Institutions that became home to more 


than 20,000 young scientists and engi-. 


neers and kindled innovativeness. It is my 


strong belief that had these three scien- 
tists concentrated only on science, atleast | 


one of them would have won the Nobel 
Prize - but India ‘would not have had the 


advantage of having atomic energy, space, - 


and defence research establishments of 
these magnitudes. We must take the mes- 


sage and mission of successful scientists | 


to youth so that they can understand the 


a : | [s 


; ways of contributing to the growth of the 


nation through careers in science. 


Importance of science in the present 
context 


l Soon after E EN our 
country was infested with problems to 
bring in urgently needed technologies for 
steel, civil structures, hydro dams, and 
thermal power stations. We concentrated . 


.on solving burning problems such as 
feeding the population, providing water, - 


shelter and health care. Although India had ` 
a weak economy, the political visionaries 
of the.time decided wisely to set up what 
ultimately became the country's science 
base - atomic energy, space, CSIR, . 
DRDO, DST, etc. The country also set up 
a powerful educational base including the 
creation of Indian Institutes of Technology 
and many universities, which had a unique | 


-blend of science and technology. 


Today the country has become one 
of the strongest in the world in terms of- 
scientific manpower In capability and 
maturity. Our economy has also become 
strong. We are therefore in a position not 
only to. understand technologies that we 
may borrow but also to create our own 
technologies with extensive scientific 
inputs of indigenous origin. This will create 
value addition. In many areas such as 
pharmaceuticals, we are delivering 


- products to the world, backéd by a large 


amount of R&D. 


l We have come a long way since ` 
Independence - from mere buyers of. | 
technology to a nation that has made 
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science and technology an important 


-contributor to national development and 
societal transformation. In a world where 


power is determined by a nation's share 


of the world's knowledge, reflected by — 


patents, papers, and so on, the WTO 
starts to play a crucial role in economic 


. development. It is important for India to put 


her act together and become a continuous 
innovator and creator of science and 
technology intensive products. Thé science 
that we do today must have innovativeness, 
foresight, and vision for it to bé the centre 


of technology that we develop enone for — 
-the competitive world. : 


Scientific challenges for the future 


In the last three decades, we have 


- witnessed an unstinted growth in 


miniaturisation of IT products. Central to 


- this is silicon technology. The feature size 
of the transistor has been decreasing 


relentlessly. It. is predicted. that 
miniaturisation using silicon 


. microelectronics, will find. plateau and its 
limit will be reached within the next decade. ~ 


The world is on the lookout for an 
alternative to silicon. The transformation 


from microelectronics to nano science . 
- and technology is knocking at the door. 


Endless alternatives include molecular 
transistors, quantum computing, nano 
electronics and so on. India has a good 


science base for pioneering a 


breakthrough. In addition to these 
challenges facing Indian scientists in the 
coming decades, there will be the 


_ development of an anti-HIV/AIDS vaccine, 
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_ also of seeds for agricultural products that 
require- minimum water and can provide 


high yield per hectare to compensate for 
reduced land availability. There is a need 


to work on thorium- based nuclear power | 


plants; an integrated mission for stem cell 


research; a hypersonic reusable launch 


vehicle; and discoveries and innovations 
to provide better quality of life to differently 


challenged people. 


Conclusion 


Here are my suggestions for 
attracting young people to careers in 
science: . 


An assured career in ‘science is 


essential for a certain number of high 
quality. committed scientists with aptitude 
_towards research. There should be a. 


minimum annual intake of about 300 M.Sc 
and 100 Ph.D scientists with proper | 


emoluments and assured career growth 


in organisations such as ISRO, DRDO, 
Atomic Energy, CSIR, DST, ‘and 


‘universities. Private and government 


funded universities must be encouraged 
to appoint M.Sc and Ph.D scientists 
selected through a nationally coordinated — 
competitive selection process. This will be 
a great motivator for science students and 
their parents. It will bé an assurance to _ 
youth and their parents that the future is — 
secure once they take up a career in 
science. 


Experienced scientists and policy 
makers must recognise the talent 
available in their organisations irrespective 


us 





of their position. They must empower 
young scientists to create state-of-the art 
laboratories once they have concrete 
thoughts‘and vision. Vikram Sarabhai in 


the initial stages of ISRO brought in a | 


culture: of management, which 


encouraged and satisfied the vision of - 


young scientists that collectively 
succeeded in making the mission of the 
organisation a reality. 


Universities and Research & 
Development institutions must encourage 
and facilitate young scientists to write 


quality research papers in frontier areas — 


and in’ prestigious journals. They should 
‘also facilitate youth to present papers in 
national and international seminars and 
symposia, which will enable them to 
assess their standard against international 
benchmarks. Encouraging youth to be lead 
authors while publishing joint research 


aii 


would be a very good gesture, which 
youngsters will cherish for many years. 
Based on my experience of 


interacting with 6,00,000 students, 1 feel . 
they are looking for. role models to follow 


` after their 10+2 career. Approximately 


seven million students appear forthe plus . 
two examinations every year; and three 
million of them are from the science. 
stream. To attract them to a career in 
science, we need many novel ideas. Youth - 


. must be made to understand the beauty 


of doing science, the pleasure of doing 
science, and the ultimate bliss when 


‘results of science make you understand 


nature, master it, control it; and finally 
make things that improve the quality of life 
of humankind. Every scientist must pledge 
that he or she will spend at least some 
time visiting schools to ignite young minds 
by recounting his or her experiences, i 


(This article is based on the President's address 
at the inauguration of a recent indian Physics 
Association seminar at the IIT, New Delhi.) 


Courtesy: The Hindu (9-04-05) 


Academy's office and library have been shifted to a new rented building. 
All correspondence in respect of Academy may now be addressed to: 


The General secretary, 


Maulana Azad Memorial Academy, 
4/ 1091, Opp. Central Academy, 





Vikas Nagar, Lucknow - 22602 1 
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+. ACADEMY'S NEWS 
| 


Maulana wAzad Memorial Academy organised a literary programme on Apri 30, 
2005 at Gandhi Bhawan, Lucknow. 


o 45 students of mostly local institutions participated i ina discussioni in "Salvation 
of mankind lies in love" Mr. Jagdish Gandhi founder Manager of CMS chain ‘of. schools: 
inaugrated the function, Mr. Gandhi in his brief speech laid emphasis on human 
relationship and explained how different religions lead to the same goal. 


A panel of learned Judges assessed the participant's presentations and on their 
. decision prizes were given to those who stood first, second, ne: Consolation prizes 
were also given. : 


Mr. Ahmad Hasan, Minister for family welfare, UP gave away the prizes. 


Dr. latidar Husain Farooq}, a noted scientist,.Mr. Jangi Singh a Retd. IPS officer 
and presently Director of CSM Scheduled Caste/Backward Class Research and 
Training Academy and President of the Academy Mr. S.M. Nasim addressed the 
gathering and their illiminating speeches were appreciated by the audience. . 


_-[} Dr. Z. Irfanul Haque, Vice’ President of the Academy took pains in making the 
‘programme a success. He was assisted by Dr M.A.Q. Hashmi, General Secretary 
| of the Academy who Eongnere the Piper ends of the programme. 


il 
t 


| On May 21, 2005 Sceond Annual Day of Maulana Azad Memorial Primary School 
was observed. Minister for Minorities Affairs UP Haji Yaqoob Qureshi was to preside 
over the function but suddenly he had to go out and apologised for his absence. Dr. 
Masoodul Hasan Usmani, a noted educationist, graced the occasion. In his speech. 
he exhorted students to be good in their studies and prove themselves worthy citizen 
of the country. Dr. Usmani biessed the students and gave away the prizes to first 
l three students of each class. Mr. M.Y. Qureshi, patron of the School also blessed 
-A| the children. Mrs. Mrs. R. Alavi and Mrs. Anjum Zaidi conducted the programme. Dr. 
M.A. AUERUS Hashmi read out the annual report. W 





~ 
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KUBLA KHAN: 





A CRITICAL APPRECIATION]. 


- Imtan Anmad* 


Kubla Khan or 'A Vision in À Drean? 
is one-of the masterpieces of Coleridge. 
-Itis a dream fragment seen by the poet 


while he was asleep. The poem 


` describes the stately and gorgeous 


‘palace of Kubla Khan surrounded by a ` 
beautiful garden and lovely green fields. . 


‘Kubla Khan who was born in 1216 and 
died in 1294 was the founder of the 
-Mongol dynasty. of China. Kubla Khan 
conquered a vast part of Tibet, Burma and 
other countries. Kubla Khan was a highly 


cultured and magnificent ruler whose. 


court was described by Marco Polo. 


- Chaucer in his 'Squire's Tale’ has also ~ 


described the majesty of Kubla Khan. 
* 226/72, Subhash Marg, Lucknow-3 


~~ 


The Background of the Poem: | 
. Ashas been said above, Kubla Khan 


is a dream fragment. In the summer of 
1797 Coleridge fell ill and he retired toa - 


-. lonely farmhouse. A sleeping drug was 


prescribed to him. Under the sedation of- 
the sleeping drug, Coleridge fell asleep. ; 

When sleep ç overtook him he was reading 
the following line of Purchas's Pilgrimage: 
"In Xanadu did Cublai built a stately 


- palace.” This line suggests that Kubla Khan 


built a magnificent palace for him 


‘surrounded by a stately garden and ten. 


miles of fertile land having green 
fields. , 


© It has`been said that Coleridge 
slept for three hours and saw the 
majestic palace of Kubla Khan in his 
dream. On awaking, he had a clear 
recollection of the dream in his mind. He 
took the paper, pen and ink and started: 
writing a poem on the vision of the ` 
splendid palace of Kubla Khan. At the 
momént somebody called upon > 


Coleridge and took him out for some 


important work. When Coleridge. 
returned, the image of the dream 
became obscure in his mind. Coleridge 


tried his best to recall! the image of 


palace and whatever recollection 


occurred to his mind, he penned it and 


when the images finished, he left the . 


poem incomplete. Critics have written 


that if the poem had been completed, it 
would have been sheer fantasy, music 
and delight. Even the fragment written by 
Coleridge is characterized by unmatched 


pictorial and musical quality. 
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| The Exquisite Imagery of the Poem: i 


The poet describes, in the most vivid 
manner, the elegance and. architectural : 


beauty of the palace of Kubla Khan - its 
marble domes, arches, vaults: and 
corridors, which were stately, majestic and 


astonishing to-the viewers. The garden and | 


. fields around the palace were lush green 


and picturesque. The ‘interiors and | 
exteriors of the palace were so awfully. 


grand and sublime that they gave the 


impression of a haunted castle.in moonlit 
‘night where a forlorn.damsel was wailing” 


~ 


’ 


and jatin for -her demon- lovers The 
charm of the palace appeared like a 


ballerina dancing with a dulcimer, the 
_ - music of which was so loud and long that . 
 itwas echoing i in the atrnosphere. Through 


such images, Coleridge describes the 
mysterious and haunting e pea of 


. .the palace. a he 


“Kubla Khan is a iasterolece 


because of its rich imagery, its dreamy 


atmosphere and its magical effect. Only 
few poems of English can match the. 
elegance and Po of Kubla Khan. . . 


~ 


Let compassion be your mosq ue faith your prayer mat, . 


and righteousness your Qur' an.’ 


“Let modesty be your circumcision, p 


. and uprightness your fasting. 


Thus you. will become a true Muslim. 
Guru Granth Sahib: 4140-7 
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JEWS IN LUCKNOW | 


Navras Jaat Aafreedi* 


‘We come across three Jews in the. 
history of Lucknow - a moneylender, a ` 


jeweller and a watchmaker: 


The moneylender was Charles 


Isaacs. He traded at army stations and 


sold goods on credit to army officers. . 


Isaacs was.a British subject who had 


formerly served as barrack master ` 


sergeant at Berhrampur cantonment. 
When in 1786 he defrauded a number of 
indian merchants, they retaliated by 
seizing his. Lucknow house, godown and 
shop, in compensation. The founder of the 
three colleges of the name La Martiniere 


in Lyons (France), Kolkata and Lucknow,- 


Major-General Claude Martin was one of 


his many European creditors. 
“History Deptt, Lucknow Universit 





ay 


` Shalom ben Aarón ben Obadiah ha- 
Cohen was court jeweller to the Nawab of 
Lucknow for some time after leaving 


Kolkata in September 1812. The diary left 


by him is our biggest source of information 
on him. Cohen was born in Aleppo in A.D. 
1762 in the five thousand strong Jewish 
minority of Syria. Syria's total population 
was 2,35,000 then. In an entry in his diary 
dated 16th June, 1789, Cohen records: "| 


. left Aleppo for Baghdad by mail-coach 


accompanied. by Rabbi Aaron Beracha." 


The reason for his emigration to India is 


not clear, but it could be a plague which 
spread in the Jewish quarter of his native ` 
town Aleppo in 1787. His parénts might 


. have succumbed to the catastrophe, and 
_the horror of this dreadful scourge might 


have prompted him to leave Aleppo forever 
by 1789. He reached Surat (Gujarat) in late 


* 1790, but only after a few months went 


back to Basra (Iraq): It was only in April 


- 1792 that he finally settled down in Surat 


with his two servants, and soon became 
the leader of the sixty-five Jewish 
merchants resident in Surat then. In 1797, 
Cohen set out from Surat, via Mumbai, 
Cochin and Chennai,.for his historic 


journey to Kolkata. An entry in his diary 


dated 13th November, 1796, reads: "An | 
order came from Caicutta abolishing the 
monopoly of ships going to Basra, Mocha - 
and Jidda, so that-the -merchants could 
bring merchandise on any ship they liked.” 


= This may have given Cohen a hint of the 


bright business prospects in Caicutta (now 
Kolkata) which seemed destined to 
emerge as an entrepot, and of the coming 
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decline of Surat. Cohen reached Kolkata 
on tst, August, 1798, and remained there 
till September 1812, when he moved with 


his family to Chinsura and thence to - 


several other cities, including Lucknow. He 


- was burried in Kolkata in A.D, 1836 in the 


cemetery which was his gift to the 


community, where an inscription marks 


his grave. 


~ Inthe early twentieth century, a Jew 
called Lahdau owned a big corner shop in 
Hazfatganj, the main shopping street of 
Lucknow. Landau sold watches. The shop 
' had a walkway outside it, roofed or 
canopied by the floor above. There were 
_wrought iron pillars downstairs.’ The 
residential portion of the building was on 
the upper storey, with a verandah with 
slender pillar arches, echoing solid pillars 


- below. Landauls corner shop is new Ram 


' Lal & Sons, a cloth and sari shop. 
` There are still some foreign Jews in 


Lucknow, but they have completely 


Indianised themselves. They have 
--embraced Hinduism and adapted Hindi 
names, like Bharatmitra, Bhavani, Dayal, 
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mamia Holi, etc. It was late Hindu 
mystic Poonjaji's (revetentially known to 
his devotees as ‘'Papaji') personality that 


_ attracted them to Lucknow, where he had 
_ his ashram. 
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RELIGIOUS POLICY OF 
MUSLIM RULERS _ 


_ Bishambhar Nath Pandey” 


The Muslim conquest of India was 
very slow. It took them six’ centuries to 
reach the southern confines of India. The 
invaders came here in three stages. The 


first invasion took place in A.D. 712, the . 
invaders being Arabs led by Muhammad- ~ 


bin-Qasim. The second set of invasion 
occurred’ at the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. These 


were led by Subuktigin and Mahmud.of. — 


= Ghazni who belonged to a turkish family. 
The final stage, which led to the 
establishment of Muslim rulé in India, 


consisted of invasions of Muhammad. 


Ghori two hundred years later. 


.  Muhammad-bin-Qasim maintained 
“Late BNPandey was Governor of Orrisa ` 


a oe m 


j 


_ the dignity of Brahmins and passed orders 


- directed. the nobles, 


confirming their pre-eminence. They were 
protected against oppression and 
violence. Each.of them was entrusted with 
an office. 


_ Hajjaj, Governor aiiai the uncle of ` 
Qasim and his immediate superior, wrote 
as follows to him "As they (Hindus) have 
made submission and have agreed to pay 


- taxes to the Khalifa, nothing more can be 


properly requied from. them. They have . 
been taken under our protection and we 
cannot in any way stretch our hands upon 
their livés or property. Permission is given 
to worship their gods. Nobody must be 
forbidden or prevented from following his 
own religion. They may live in their own ` 
houses i in whatever manner they like". 


He - (Mohammad- -bin- Qasim) 
the. principal 
inhabitants, and the Brahmins to build their 
temples, traffic with the Mohammadans, 


live without fear, and to strive to better 


themselves. He also enjoined-upon them 


= worship was not disallowed... 


to maintain the indigent brahmins- with 
kindness, observe the rights and customs 
of their ancestors and give oblatiens and 
alms to the Brahmins according to former 
practice. 


It should be noted here that in India 
there was a departure in the treatment of _ 
the subject races. Idolatry was tolerated. 
Temples were left standing and their 
In India a 


_ new leaf was turned. As Muir remarks: "It 


no longer was a holy war, with the view, 


_ thatis to say, of the conversion of hoathen. 
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That object was now dropped. Side by side 


with Allah, idols might be worshipped, if 
only-tributes were duly. paid. z 


- The. invasions of the E 


- were undertaken more for the sake of 


“ plunder than conquest. Mahmiud's chief - 


- aim was. the.establishment of an empire 

.from the Punjab to the Euphrates and his 
Indian adventures were mainly intended to 
provide. him with the means for fulfilment 


pn 


of his imperialist designs, which embraced | 


“even the subordination of the Caliph to-his 


CEE a 


will. This-explains why he attacked one © 


after another the great countries of wealth 
‘in northern India and’ never seriously 
considered the problem of subjugating and 
ruling the country. A curious light is thrown 
. upon his policy and proceedings by the fact 
that Indian troops formed part of his forces 
which fought.on the confines of his 


dominions. There is no doubt that the - 
Ghaznavids-had a high opinion of the - 


“military qualities of the Hindus, and-the 


. Hindus: appeared to have had no. 


repugnance to serving them. Mahmud'’s 


<, son Masud employed Servand Rao in his - 
- fight with his brother, and Tilak, son of Jain 
- ~ .. Sen, to bring to book Ahmad Nialitgin, the- 


rebel Governor of the India Province. Again 
he raised Hindu troops to fight against the 


Seljuk Turks, while his-successor deputed. 


- the Kotwal of Ghazni to recall Bijai Rai, a 
Hindu general, to Ghazni from which he 
= had fled on account of some political 
dissensions: l 


Dr. Ishwari Prasad in his History of 
_Medieval India says: "It is not difficult to 


determine Mahmud's place in history. To ` 
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the Musalmans.of this day, hé was Ghazni, 
- a champion of faith, who tried to extirpate 
_inadelity in heathen lands. To the Hindus 


he is to this day an inhuman. tyrant, a 
veritable Hun, who destroyed their most 
sacred shrines and wantonly wounded 


- their religious susceptibilities. But the 


unbiased enquirer who keeps in mind the 


= peculier circumstances of the age must 


record a cilerent verdict. In his estimate, 


‘Mahmud was a great leader of men, a just 


and upright ruler according. to his own. 
lights, an intrepia and gitted soldier, a 


dispenser of justice, a patron of tetters, and 


deserves to be ranked amongst the. 
greatest kings of the world. 


After the Ghaznis came the Ghoris. 
Their first exploit was the destruction’ of 
the city of Ghazni which Mahmud had 


‘converted into one of the most beautiful 
Cities of the world. Alptgin followed up by 


his victory and took the city of Ghazni by 
storm. The finest buildings of the city, 
exquisite memorials to the greatness.of 
Mahmud, were demolished, and during the 
seven days the Ghori chieftain remained 


in occupation of the town "the air from the 
= blackness of the smoke continued as 
_ night, and those. nights, from the flames 
_ rising in the burning city, were lighted up 


as bright as day. Rapine and massacre 
were carried ‘on with the greatest. 


- pertinacity and vindictiveness, and men, _ 


women and children were either killed or 
made slaves. The.dead bodies of all the 
Sultans of Ghazni except those of- 
Mahmud and Ibrahim were dug out from 
their graves-and treated with indignity and ` 


burnt." - - 
The Ghoris next turned their attention 
to India. The victories of Shahabuddin Ghori 


-are described by Persian chroniclers as 
victory of Islam, but when the actual facts 


-are analysed even historians who can in . 


no way be described as-partial to the 


Muslims from the following estimate of’ 


Shahabuddin: 


"it cannot be alleged that the religious 


fervour actuating Shahabuddin and his — 


Mohammadans was stronger than that 
actuating the Rajputs. 
‘Mohammadan historians describe the 
former as making a religious war, 
Shahabuddin was fighting for conquest of 
territory and not for extending reigion. 
Indeed we find that conversion of the 
people to Mohammadanism was not his 
"motive in conquering Northern India. 


After Shahabuddin the campaigns 


Qutubuddin and Iitutmish are described in 
the self-same strains. But when we prune 
away the hyperbolic setting we find: 


"Qutubuddin and Iltutmish were not 
fanatical Muslims “and were wise rulers 


who, like the British, saw the justice and _ 
. even the wisdom of not interfering with the — 


religion of the people.” 


The conquests of Ghori and His 
general, Qutubuddin Aibak, were in the 
nature of a triumphal -march made easy 
by the internecine quarrels of Rajput 


princes who controlled.the destinies of . 
northern India. Within the interval.of less - 


-than a quarter of a century the whole of 


Although 
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northern India had been overrun and - 
brought undersubjection. But the 
establishment of Muslim rule implied little - 


` more than the.substitution of Muslim chiefs 

-for Hindu rule and zamindars. Sir Wolseley 

~ Haig in the Cambridge History of India, 
~ point out: 


| "The rhapsodies of Muslim 
historians in their.accounts of the 
suppression of a rising or the capture of a 


_ fortress, toWns and villages burnt, of whole 


districts laid waste... might delude us into 
the belief that the early Muslim conquest 
of Northern India was a prolonged holy war 


- waged for the extripation of idolatry and the 


propagation of Islam, had we-not proof that 
this cannot have been the case... All . 
Muslim rulers in India from Mahmud 
downwards, accepted, when it. suited them ` 
to do so, the allegiance of Hindu rulers and 
landholders, and confirmed them as 


‘vassals in the. possa SEa of their 
-. herediary lands. 


_ And again "on this-(Hindu) population | 


they (the Muslim rulers) reliéd not only for 


the means of support, but also to a great 
extent for the subordinate machinery of 


‘Government, too there can be no doubts 


that practically all minor posts connected | 
with the assessment and collections of the 
land revenue and with accounts of public 
and state revenue generally were filled, as ’ 
they were many generations later, by 


Hindus. . 


, "Rebellion and- overt disaffection 
were repressed with ruthless severity and 
were doubtless made occasions of.. 
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prosolytism, but the gin’ was rebellion, not 
religious error, and there is no reason to 
. believe that the position of the Hindu 
cultivator was worse under a Muslim than 
under a Hindu landlord. 


| against Muslims" 


Although i in the. medieval period the 
_ head of the’ state in India was a Muslim, 
the state was not Islamic. The state did 
not follow the injunctions of the holy 
scriptures the Quran, the Hadith, or the 
laws elaborated in the four-schools of 
Sunni jurisprudence. It is a mistake to call 


the medieval'state of India theocratic, for 
it did not function under the guidance of - 


-the Muslim theologians. - 


. Almost every one of the Muslim 
monarchs of.India from the thirteenth 
-century-onwards expressed his inability 


and indicated the impossibility. of- 
_ conducting government in accordance | 


with the Shariah. {Itutmish,;, Balban, 


Alauddin Khilji and Muhammad Tughlaq 


were among the pre-Mughal sovereigns of 
India who questioned the suitability of 


applying Muslim law to India. Zia-ud-Din — 
in his Fatawa-i- . 
Fahandari says, "True religion consists in . 


Barni, the historian, 


following the Prophet... But royal 
government, on the contrary, can only be 


- carried on by following the policies of 


= ‘Khusrau Parvez and the great emperors 
_ of iran". He admits that "between the 
' traditions (Sunnah) of the Prophet 


Muhammad (PBUH) and his mode of life - 


and living, there is a complete 
contradiction and total opposition." But he 
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.. It was, certainly * 
possible for Hindus to obtain justice.even 


= points out that the Shariah, which is the 


command of God, could be followed in the 
state matters only in exceptional times., 


© Muhammad (peace be upon him). 


- succeeded in enforcing Shariah because 


a 


he was directly inspired by God, the first 


_ four Khalifas did so because they had been 
‘the associates of. the Prophet. But their 


successors were faced with two 


. irreconcilable alternatives, traditions of the 


Prophet and the policy of the Iranian 
emperors: But "Prophethood is the 
perfection of religion and kingship is the 
perfection of worldly fortune. These two 


_ .perfections are opposed and contradictory 
to each other, and their combination is not 


sae} 


within the bounds of possibility. 
litutmish was approached by some 


-_ ulema with the request that as the Hindus ° 
“were not the people of the Book (ahi-i- 


Kitab) who could be taken under Muslim ` 
protection as dhimiis, they should be asked 


to accept Islam and in case of refusal put 


to the sword, Itutmish asked his Wazir go 
give an answer, and he replied that the 


request was impossible of execution. So- 


far as Balban is concerned, Nizam-ud=din 


_the historian observes." He gave 


precedence to the affairs of the state over 
religion. Barni states: "In the matter of’ 


punishment and exercise of royal authority 
he acted without fear of God, and whatever ° 


he regarded to be in the interest, of 


government, irrespective of without it was 


in accord with Shara or not, he carried into 
action." Alauddin's discussion with Qazi 
Mughis-al-Din is well-known. His parting 
reply to the’qazi was, "Whatever | consider - 


~ 


to be in the interest of government, and 
find to be the: requirement of the time, | 


order, | do not know what the Exalted God 
will do tome on the Day of Resurrection”. 


_ Professor M. Habib says: "It is true a 


that Muslim kings, mostly of foreign 


extraction, sat on Indian thrones for some ` ` 


six or seven centuries. But they could only 
do so because their enthronement was not 


the enthronement of "Muslim rule". Had it © 


been otherwise, they could not have’ eee 
for a single generation." 


Among the Mughal <n Babr, 
‘because he reigned for such a short | 
period, and Humayun, because he was so 


boset with difficulties, had little opportunity. 
to paymuch attention to administrative 


matters. Akbar inagurated a state policy . 


- which was not subordinated to the dictates 
of Islam. He treated all religi ions alike and 
regarded it his duty to make no difference 


'. between his’ subjects on the basis of - 


religion. He threw upon thé highest 


appointments to’non-Muslims. He married ` 


Hindu princess and allowed them to retain 


their religion and perform Hindu rites in the - 


palace. Their sons were successors to the 


Mughal throne. He eliminated the | 
interference of the ulama assuming the , 


authority to give final decisions on religious 
questions on which there might be 
conflicting opinions among the mujtahids 
(Muslim divines). In many socialand other. 
matters -he showed respect to the 


sentiments and ‘traditons of his non- — 
Muslim subjects. Among these the most . 
-important was his abolition of Jazia (poll ` 
tax.on-the Hindus). Abul Fazi says ` 


favour... 
‘be stepmother to others, he wilt not 
become fit for the exalled digt..y." Again ` 
he adds: "Differences in religion must not 


i 


"Kingship is a gift of God and on coming 
to exalted dignity if he do not thought for 
universal peace (toleration) and if he do 
not regard all conditions of humanity, and. 
all sects of religion with the single eye of: 
and not be mother to some and 


withhold him from his duty of watching, and 


all classes of men must have repose, so 


that the shadow of God may confer glory." 


. Thus, in the words of Ibn Hasan,. "both 
‘Islamic law and Hadis ceased to be the 
‘code of government. >= 


The Muslims adopted many Hindu: | 
marriage customs, and followed a number - 
‘of practices which were repugnant to 


Islamic law, for example, in the matter of 
fixing the degree of kinship for eligibility of 


‘Marriage, in prescribing limits of 


endogamy and exogamy based upon the 
tribal and class divisions, in the 
observance of ceremony accompanying. 
the marriage contract. Laws of inheritance 
were supplanted by customs (urf) in many 
parts of India. Widow marriage and. divorce 
were frowned upon as among the Hindus. 


The various Hindu and Muslim 


` festivals were celebrated with impartial: 


splendour. On the: Dassehra, the 
anniversary of Rama's victory. over the. 
demons, the imperial horses and 
elephants were arrayed in decorated 
panoply.and paraded for inspection. On the 


Rakshabandhan, the Hindu nobles and — 


Brahmins fastened strings on the other's 
arm.. Divali saw gambling in the palace,. 
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and Shivratri was duly. observed. Nor were. 
‘the Muslim I'd and Shab-i-barat neglected. | 


Marriages between- Muslims and .. 
- Hindus were rare, but those among the | 
ruling families were well recognised. The ` 
Mughal emperors were not the pioneers 
of this policy. -In. Kashmir Hindu-Muslim - ` 


‘marriages were of a long standing: Zain- 
_al-Abedin (1420-70) married the two 
. daughters of RajaManakdeo of Jammu. 


- Another daughter was married to Raja 
> Jasrath, the Muslim Garkha chief. 


ig. ‘The Bahmani kings of the Deccan: 
- allied themselves with Hindu families. "Taj- 


"c 'ud-Din Firoz (1397- -1422) married the 


- daughters of Deva Raya of Vijaynagar and. 


Narsinh Rao of Kheria Ahmad Shah Wali, 


" the ninth Bahman ruler; wedded the - 


< daughter of the Raja of Sonkhod. Yusuf Adil 
-© Shah, the Sultan of Bijapur (died 
A.D. 1510), took as wife the sister of 


Mukund Rao, a Brahmin and she became = 
his queen, Amir Band Bidar (died A.D. ~ 


A 539) followed the example. 


y Akbar, Jahangir, Farrukh Siyar, 
Sulaiman Shikoh and Sipihr Sheikh took 


Hindu * ‘princesses for their wives. The . 


- Hindu royal family of Kachh formed 
matrimonial alliance ‘with the Muslims. 


On the other side, a Hindu was far 
"à too ridden with caste inhibitions to receive 


a Muslim lady in the innermost sanctum 
of his palace. Yet such:instances were not 
unknown. In Rajami, 


between the two corimunities: The love 
affair of Peshwa Baji Rao | with we is 
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Laddakħ and. 
Baltistan, „Jahangir noticed inter-marriages . 


became | 
‘companion and accompnied Baji-Rao in: 
his campaigns ‘and rode stirrup upi S 
` stirrup with him." = . 


\ 


“=. command of. Ali 
Tépresentative of the_ Peshwa's house. It 


Calk 





well known. She was.a a dancing girl who 
‘the Peshwa's constant 


In 1784, she bore the Peshwa a son, . 
Shamsher Bahadur, who was brought up 


` asa Muslim (the Brahmins having refused 
-to allow him to enter the Hindu fold). He 
-was killed at Panipat in-1701. He was 


succeeded in. his jagir by his son Ali 
Bahadur. In 1787 when Mahadji Sindhia. 


- suffered reverses, reinforcements were. 


despatched from the south under the 
Bahadur as the 


was realised by the Muslim-rulers.on the 


whole that in the conditions existing in India 
_ -the Islamic laws promulgated for the Arab. 
-society of Medina were not strictly which’ 


the Prophet of Islam envisaged and ‘in: 
which: the state was the church and the. 


“church was the state; did not last more’ 


than thirty years. The Umaiyads ceased ` 


` to function as /mams and became merely ` 


heads’ of state. The Abbasids who came 


after them shed the simple Arab manners, 


k surrounded themselves with pomp and 


pelf,- and introduced in. their. courts the 
etiquette, ceremony and Sendur of 


ancient iran; 


sin 1258. the Mongol conqurer | 


‘destroyed the Caliphate and a. new era 


began in the Islamic civilisation. The ` 
` concept of a.single Muslim society with a _ 
single chief disappeared. It need not 


- surprise us; therefore if we find Muslim 


rulers and Muslim divines in India differing 


in their views concerning government, 
especially concerning the relations 
between government and the people. 


“From thetime of [itutmish, who expressed . 


his inability to follow the advice of the ulema 


in the matter.of imposing Islam on.the _ 
_Hindu by force to Balban, Ala-ud-Din Khalji, - 


Mohammad Tughlak and Sher Shah, most 
of them held the view that combination of 
religion. and kingship was not possible. 
Similar opinions -prevailed among 


provincial Sultans of Kashmir, Bengal and 


Deccan: a 
SYNTHESIS: 


"The Mughals endeavoured to. 


transmute this negative attitude into a 
positive policy. Bakar, before his death, 
advised Humayun not to distinguish 


between a Muslim and a Hindu. Akbar's. 


_ courageous efforts in this behalf are well 
known. Akbar found that there was no 
‘dearth of people in every religion who 


thought of themselves as perfect, who . 


misinterpreted their religion’ to the 
knowledge of the common people. Thus 
the spirit of the faith remained concealed. 
Akbar found it essential to prevent the 
people from falling victirris to the nefarious 


designs of such custodians of faith, and - 


dedicated that ifthe standard works of 
different religions were translated into 
simple language, they will be able to know 
the truth for themselves. This would put 
_an end-to the monopoly of those who did 


- not state the real spirit of their religion to . 


their respective followers. 


Akbar initiated: a bold policy so that ` ` 


| [19] - 


in his: age "the pillars of blind. following" | 


' were demolished and a new era of 


research and enquiry in religious matters - 
commenced, 


The translations of Sanskrit works 
prepared in Akbar's reign were illustrated 
by the court painters. One of the copies of © 
Mahabharata made for the Imperial Library — 
was in the possession of thé Maharaja of 
Jaipur. Several independent translations of 


-other Sanskrit works were made in the . 


reign: of Jahangir, Shahjahan and | 


_ Aurangzeb, besides the works of Dara - . 
_ Shikoh. Abdur Rahman Chishti (died 1683) 


_ gave an Islamising explanation of the ` 


Bhagavad Gita in his Mir at al-Haqaiq. 


Several original works on the fine 


- arts, science-and the philosophy of the - 


\ 


-© ‘Hindus were also written. The most 


noteworthy is the Tuhrat-al-Hind. 


‘composed by Mirza Muhammad-ibn- . 
_Gakhr-al-Din Muhammad in the reign of . 


Aurangzeb at the request of Kukuhash - 
Khan for the emperor's.son,. prince 


- Muhammad Mush-al-Din Jahandar Shah. 


Jahangir did not depart from the tolerant 


ways of his father and Shahjahan after ` 


some hesitation continued on the whole 
to follow the same lines. 


| AURANGZEB 


| Aurangzeb sought to turn back the . ` 
. hands of the clock. But he too realised ` 


ultimately the futility and undesirability of 


-mixing religion with politics. In his Ahkam ` 


(precepts) collected by Hamid-ud-din ` 


Khan, a favoured other well known by his 
- Sobriquet.."Dagger of Alamgir" (Nimcha-i- . 
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Alamgir) the following passages occur: 
. "What have the worldly affairs to do with 
- religion? and why: should bigotry intrude 
into matter of religion? "For you there ‘is 
your religion, and for. me mine (Lakum 
dinukum waliadin - Quran). "If the law were 
followed it would have been necessary to 
annihilate all the rajas and the subjects. 
Another of his percepts was: "What 
concern have we with the religion of 


anybody? Let Jesus follow his own religion _ 


and Moses his own". 


. Aurangzeb blamed nie teacher, 
Mullah Saleh, for his narrow outlook. 
Bernier reports: 


"Aurangzeb asked Mullah Saleh: But 
what was the knowledge derived upon 
under your tuition’?", and complained, 'Was 
it not incumbent my preceptor to make me 


~ acquainted with the distinguishing features - 
of.very nation of the earth; its resources __ 
and strength; its mode of warfare; its- 


matters, ifs religions, its form of 


|. government and wherein its interests - 


principally consist; and by a regular course 


of historical reading to render me-familiar _ 


with the origin of states: their progress and 
decline; the events, Accidents, or errors, 
owing to which such great changes and 
mighty revolutions have been effected?’ | 
added, 'A familiarity with the languages of 
_ Surrounding-nations may be indispensable 
in a king, but you would teach me to read 
and write (only) Arabic:.. forgetting how 


many important subjects, ought to be ` 
embraced in the education of a prince, you 


acted as if it were chiefly necessary that 


-he should possess great skill in grammer, 
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"and such knowledge of law and of the 


sciences only through the medium of 
Arabic? ... | have a perfect remembrance 


-of you having, during severa! years, 
harassed my brain with idle and foolish 


propositions, the solution of. which yield no 
satisfaction to the mind - propositions that 
seldom enter into- the business of life. 


. When | left you, | could boast of. no greater. 


attainment in the sciences than the use of 
many obscure and uncouth terms, 
calculated to discourage, confound. and 
appal a youth of the poor understanding. 


_ All you had taught me that philosophy 


which adapts the mind to reason, and will 


_ not suffer it to rest satisfied with anything 


short of the nature of man, accustomed 
me always to refer to first principles, and 
given me sublime and adequate 


conception of the universe, and of the order 

and regular motions of its.parts... | should 
-have been more’ indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle." 


‘When | was the chairman of the 
Allahabad municipality (1948-53), a case 
of mutation (Dakhil Khari) came up for my 
consideration. It was a dispute over the 
property dedicated to the temple of 
Someshwar Nath Mahadev. After the death 


. of the mahant there were two claimants 


who filed some documents which were in 
the possession of the family. The 
documents were the farmans: issued by 
Emperor Aurangzeb conferring a.jagir as 
a gift on the temple. | felt puzzled | thought 


that the farmans were. fake. | was- 


wondering how Aurangzeb, who was 
known for the demolitions of temples, could 
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sonfer a jagir ona temple with the words 


shat the jagir was being conferred for the 
meiia and bhog of the diety? How could 


\urangzeb identify himself with idolatry? - 


| felt sure that the documents were 


«ot genuine, But before coming to any. 


>onclusion. | thought it proper to take the 
ypinion of Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who 
‘vas a great scholar of Persian, | laid the 


jJocument before him and asked for his. 
pinion. After examining the documents, . 


2r. Sapru said that these farmans of 


-Aurangzeb were genuine . Then he asked . 


tis munshi to bring the file of the case of 
Jangurn Badi Shiva Temple of Varanasi, 
of which several appeals were pending in 
Khe Allahabad High Court for the past 15 
years. The mahant of the Jangum ‘Badi 
Shiva Temple was also in possession of 
various other farmans of Aurangzeb 
agranting jagir to the temple. 


It was a new image of Aurangzeb 


that appeared before me. | was very-much 
surprised. As advised by Dr. Sapru, | sent 
letters to the mahants of various important 


temples of India requesting them to send ` ` 


me photostat copies if they are in the 
possession of the farmans of Aurangzeb, 
granting them jagir for their temples. 
Another big surprise was in store for me. | 
received copies of farmans of Aurangzeb 
from the great temple Mahakaleshwara 
Ujjain, Balaji, Temple, Chitrakut, Umanand 
Temple, Gaunad and the Jain temple of 
shjatrunjai and: other temples and 
Gurudwaras scattered over northern India. 


-: These farmans were issued from 1065 AH. 


(1659) to 1091 AH (1685). 


Though these are only a few 
instances of Aurangzeb's generous 
attitude towards Hindus and their temples, 
they are enough to show that what the 


~ historians have written about him, was 


biased and is only one side of the picture. 
India is a vast land with thousands of 
temples. scattered all over. If. proper 
research is made, l'am confident, many 
more instances would come to light which 
will show Aurangzeb's benevolent 
treatment of non-Muslims. 


In the course of my investigations on 
the farmans of Aurangzeb | came in 
contact with Shri Gyan Chandra and Dr. 
P.L. Gupta, the former Curator of Patna 


n Museum they have also been doing 


research of great historical value of 
Aurangzeb. It pleased me that there were 


some other scholar-investigatorsof truth — 


who were contributing their share in 
clearing the image of much maligned 


. Aurangzeb, whom the biased historians 


have made the symbol of Muslim rule in 
India. An ie posi has POON 


`” said: - 


Tumhe le deke sari dastan mein yad hai itna — 


` Ke Alamgir Hindukush tha, zalim tha, 


sitangar tha 


- (Of the thousand year Muslim rule in'India 


they remember only this much that Alamgir 


' was a butcher of Hindus and a tyrannical 
= and cruel monarch). E- 
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_ READER'S FORUM 


_ Apropos Mr. Prakash Singh's letter to the Prime Minister (Azad Acadamy 
Journal, April, 2005) while objecting to-his comments on Bangladeshi 
Immigration into India, | would plead for immediate introduction of Identity Cards 
or Certificates of Residence tc all residents within, say, 10 kms. of the Indo- 
Bangladesh border which would help to identity all new immigrants. The Identity 
Card should clearly state that it isnot a cértificate of citizenship. This can be . 
done even before a guest worker programme Is Pegoliaiga SERGEN the two ` 
countries. | 


There is a clear Ea fawi in Prakash Singh's analysis. In the situation obtaining 
in Assam, how can identification of illegal immigrants be left to motivated 
individuals who had organized a'campaign: against all voters ‘with Bengali 
surnames as suspected foreigr.ers! The bureaucracy and police. in Assam are 

| also infected with chauvinism. So it is fair and equitable that the foreigners be 
identified through a judicial or quasi-judicial process without any harassment of 
genuine citizens. The Supreme Court has already ruled that no enrolled voter- 
can be taken off the rolls without due process of law and if he is charged with 

. being a foreign national, the onus of ‘Proving the charge lies on the State. 


| agree that the Tribunals have been very slow. But so is our entire judicial — 
machinery. Shall we forthat reason throw it out of the window? Indeed we should 
apply our mind to find procedural ways and.means to expedite investigation by 
the police and accelerate the process of the Tribunal. | 


Incidentally, the IMDT Act applies to the whole of India and-all States which 
suspect the presence of substantial number of legal mapiga should set up 
Tribunals and Nouy them under the Act. : 


Syed Shahabuddin 


= I.F.S. (Retd.) 
|| New Delhi | na a Former Member of Parliament 
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PALESTINIAN NATIONALISM | 


Sangeeta Kumar 

_ Palestinian people. have lost their 
most belaved leader and world a valiant 
freedom fighter. Yasser Arafat carried the 


struggle for restoration of Palestine as a ¢ 


nation under most terrifying conditions. His 
childhood witnessed the extermination of 
six million Jews by Hitler. Large sections 


of the uprooted. community moved to — 
Palestine that was under the British. 
dominance. The extremist elements - 


among them turned their wrath against the 


innocent Palestinians. They terrorized and > 


forced them to flee their homeland where 
they had lived from time immemorial. The 
colonial powers supported these 
extremists from the perspective of a 


- geopolitical design to control the oil in the 


entire Arab world. The Palestinians were 
reduced to homeless refugees and. 
Palestine was converted to Israel. 


\ 


in this background Arafat emerged 
as a political activist. A group of Palestinian 
student from Gaza, studying primarily at 
Cairo Unversity, met in late 1952 to create 
the Union of Palestinian Students in Egypt. ` 
lt was headed by Arafat. As the movement — 
grew, Arafat and his associates founded | 
the Al-Fat'h six years later as an 


underground network. A year later they 


formally advocated armed struggle. to 
liberate Palestine. Raids were carried from 
Jordan into Israel. However, to every raid 
there was several fold severe retaliation. 
Israel ccntinued to expand its territories 
with the tacit support of the United States. 


- In 1964 Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) was created under the 


`- aegis of the Arab League, bringing together ` 
= a number of groups, all working to free 
Palestine for she Palestinians. In 1968 ~ 


Arafat became the chairman of the PLO. 
The Arab states favoured a more 
conciliatory policy than Fateh's; but after 
their defeat by Israel in 1967 Six Day War, 
Fat'h emerged as the most powerful and 
the best organized of the groups making 


up the PLO and took over that | 


organization. 


Arafat, through the’P LO, developed 
a state within the state of Jordan with its 
own budget and military forces. King 
Hussein of Jordan, disturbed by its guerrilla 
attacks.on Israel and their violent methods, 
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eventually expelled the PLO from his- 


country in 1970. Arafat sought to build.a 


similar organization in Lebanon; however, — 
its activities were considerably subdued. | 


In 1982, Israel under Prime Minister Begin 
_ and radical defence minister Ariel Sharon 
~ launched,a fierce invasion on Palestinian 
relief camps in Lebanon, killing thousands 


of innocent civillans. Even after the | 


declaration of end of the war two refugee 
camps were surrounded and people were 
massacred. Arafat, somehow survived the 


invasion, as also many earlier attempts on- 


his life. He shifted PLO office to Tunis. 


A few years later an indigenous ` 


uprising, intefadai, by the Palestinian 
people in the occupied territories of Gaza 
_ Strip and weSt Bank developed. This mass 
movement, reminiscent of the Gandhian 


doctrine of Satyagraha, was led by 


Mubarak Azad and others. Arafat landed 


= his support to it. The intefada attracted | 
© world wide attention and put the Israel 


regime on defensive. In 1988,-in a 


© landmark speech, at the special LTN 


. session held in Geneva, Arafat declared 
that the PLO renounced terrorism and 


supported ‘the right of all partners | 


| concerned in the West Asia conflict to live 
in peace and security, including the state 
of Palestine, Israel and other neighbours. 
Soon thereafter, the Palestinian National 
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Council under Arafat adopted the two sta» 


realitv. This brightened prospects fe 


peace. Some time later an agreemen 
brokered by US president was indee= 
signed between Israel and PLO, unde 


© which Palestinian people would have fc 


autonomy on the occupied territories < 
G'aza and West Bank, no new Israe 
establishments would be built in thes 


. regions, and an independent state c 


Palestine would eventually be createc 


_ Arafat entered the agreement in rig 


earnest. However, some extremis 
Palestinian elements remained skeptica 
The extremists in Israel were more fierce! 
opposed to.it. They assassinated th» 


` liberal- Israeli Prime Minister Rabin ane 


eventually succeeded in bringing Arie 
Sharon to power. Sharon's return to powe 


`- virtually buried'the agreement. He begam= 


building new establishment in Gaza anc 


_ West Bank, and put Arafat under house 
arrest in Ramallah, and curbee 


fundamental rights of people: As people 
opposed these moves they were mete 
out with deadly repression. This 
confinement ruined Arafat's health. Onh, 
when death became imminent, -he was 
taken to Paris, where he breathed his last 
It is a grave tragedy. However, the 
movement for the restoration of peace 
agreement must continue. = 
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THE DESIGN OF THE | 
-WOODPECKER =| 


“ As-we all know, woodpeckers build 
their nests by boring.holes in tree trunks 
with their beaks. This may sound familiar 
to-most people. But the point many people 
fail to examine is why woodpeckers suffer 
no brain haemorrhage when they beat a 
tattoo so vigrously with their heads. What 
_ the woodpeacker does is in a way similar 


to a human being driving a nail into the wall - 


with his head. If a man ventured to do 
something like that, he would probably. 
undergo a brainshock followed by a brain 
haemorrhage. However, a woodpecker 
can peak:a hard tree trunk 38-43 times in 
just two or three seconds and nothing 
happens to it. 


Harun Yahya ` 


Nothing happens because the head 
structure of woodpeckers is ideally -` 
created for such a task. The skull of the 
woodpecker has a remarkable suspension 
system that absorbs the force of the blows. 
Its forehead. and some- skull. muscles 
adjoined to its beak and the jaw joint are 


. so robust that they help lessen the effort 


of the forceful strokes during pecking. 
Design and planning do not end 


here. Preferring primarily pine trees, 


woodpeckers check the age of the trees 
before boring a hole in them and pick those 
older than 100 years, because pine trees 
older then 100 yéars suffer an illness that 
causes the hard and thick bark to soften. 
This was hot recently discovered by 
science and perhaps you may be reading 
of it here for the first time in your life; 
woodpeckers have known it for centuries. 


: Tris is not the only reason why. 
woodpeckers prefer - pine trees. 
Woodpeckers dig cavities around their 
nests, the function of which was not 
originally understood. these cavities were 


later understood to protect them from a ` | 


‘great danger. Over time, the sticky resin 
that leaks from the pine trees fills up the 


-cavities and the .outpost of the 


woodpecker's nest is thus filled with a poo! 
whereby woodpeckers can be protected 


‘from snakes, their greatest enemies. 


Another interesting feature of 
woodpeckers is that their tounges are thin 
enough to penetrate even ants' nests in 
the trees. Their tongues are also sticky, . 
which allows them to collect the ants that 


_live there. If woodpeckers had evolved 
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coincidentally as the theory of evolution ` 
claims, they would have died before they ~ 


acquired such extraordinary. consistent 
traits and they would be extinct. However, 


as fey were iain’ by Allah with a 
special ‘design’ adapted to their life, they 
started their lives by bearing all the vital 


characterstics.™ i 


ESSAY COMPETITION 


Maulana Azad passed away in early 1958. The present generation which has 
come up in the past 50 years or so is not SO well versed we services rendered by 


our leaders to the nation. 


_ Azad Academy Journal invites articles-on different ere of Azad's fe particularly 
his contribution in-fostering communal harmony and strengthening the cause of 
national integration. Write-up should not be of more than 800 words. Three best 


‘articles will be published in our special issue of November 05. Writers will be offered 
- a remuneration of Rs.-500, Rs. 300 bee Rs. 200 on the þasis of a qualitative 


i assessment of the article. 


send your articles within June on the following address: 
The Editor, 
Azad Acaderny Journal, 
aegis Villa", C-8, Vigyanpuri, Mahanagar, Lucknow-226006 
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a Dharam Singh 


i Hazrat Sheikh Farid- ud-Din Masud 
Ganj- -a-Shakar, popularly and reverentially 
called Baba Farid or Sheikh Farid, was 
foremost of Sufi mystics and the founding 


‘fathers of the Chishti order of the Sufis. . 


His association with Punjab has been 
mani-foid and this has made him a very 
popular figurehead in the region. Firstly, he 


made -several sojourns through Punjab, - 


especially the Malwa region of the. Punjab, 
preaching the message of God: the city of 
Faridkot which those days lay on the road 
connecting Multan (his birth place) with 
Hansi (where he had set up a Sufi centre) 
and Sufi and Delhi owes its name to him. 


Second, he is also known to be ‘the first- 


recorded poet in the Punjabi language and 


~ js popularly called the Father of Punjabi 


literature Third, some of his slokas are 
included in the Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikh 
scripture. Since all the hymns included 


‘therein - may they be of say Guru Nanak 


or of any other holy person’- are held in — 
équal reverence as revealed Word, Farid 


_ occupies a place of great respect in the ~ 
Sikh spiritual and religious world. 


Baba Farid was born in AD 1173 in 


a village called Kothewal, close to Multan, 


in the house of Sheikh -Jamaluddin 
Sualiman (father) and. Oarsum Bibi 
(mother). The newly-born child was named 


- Farid after the name of the famous Sufi 


poet Farid-ud-din Attar. The word 'fariď is 
of Arabic in origin which means distinct or 
special. And, this child really acquired for 
himself a distinct, special place in the his- 
tory of mankind. According. to one tradi- — 


tion, the family traces its genealogy tothe. . 


ruling family of Kabul. As a result of the 
Mongol invasions, the family had to leave 


_ their home in middle Asia. It is also be- 


lieved that when the Mongols expelled the 
Turks from the middle Asian region, the 
latter first took up residence in northern > 
lranand Anatolia. Inthe 9-10" centuries, 
they wiped off Buddhism from the Kabul, 


Balkh and Bukhara area and established. 
. the Musim rule there. By this time Multan 


had also come under the Muslim rule. 
Thus, when Baba Farid grew up, Multan ` 
and the areas beyond it haa already been 
under Muslim influence and suzerainty for 
the last about two centuries. It was per- 
haps during these years that the populace 
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in the western Punjab eenei the faith 


of islam. 


Baba Farid lost his father when still 


a child and he was brought up and. 


educated under the care of his mother, an 
extremely pious lady. She did her best to 
` gee that her son grew up to be a man of 
spirituality and piety. It is said that Farid 


had learnt the entire Holy Quran by heart _ 


by the age of 18. It was also during his 
stay here that he came in contact with 


Khwaja Qutb- ud-din Bakhtiar Kaki and. 
took him to be his religious and spiritual - 


- mentor. He also-.went to Qandhar for higher 
learning in Islam. After completing his 
studies there, Farid went on to Delhi 
whereto his mentor had shifted by then. 

Farid spent several years in the care of 
his mentor and performed hard meditation 
as per the Chishti tradition. After the death 
of Bakhtiar Kaki, Farid took ovar the 

_ leadership of the Ch: sti order. 


There are several miracles attached 
by his followers to the name of Farid. For 


example, it is said that he performed . 


sadhna for twelve years without taking 
anything at all to eat. Another time he trans- 
formed the pebbles into jaggery. Once he 
. was detained by the ruler of Faridkot when 


he happened to pass through the place © 


and was made to do forced labour, but as 
per the divine will the weight he was sup- 
posed to carry on his head moved:along 
above his head. Such stories are innumer- 
able, but apparently several of them seem 


to have been invented by his followers out . 


of just awe and respect for his spiritual 
power. Farid set up a Sufi centre in Hansi, 
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-but accepting the wish of-his mentor, he 
- -left Hansi to settle down in Ayodhan: the 


place was on the bank of the Satluj and 
because of the pious. presence of Farid 
the place came to be known as Pak Pattan 


(pak = pious; pattan = ferry ón the bank). 


When Farid reached Ayodhan, he 


. was about twenty-four years old only and 


spent the major part of his remaining life 
here. According to one of his disciples, 


Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia, Farid had build 


a khangah for the holy persons visiting 
there or passing through. Every visitor was 
provided food and shelter for the night here. 


- However, Farid himself led a very poor and 
_ frugal life. Many Sufi saints and holy men 


from other traditions visited his centre to 


‘meet him and have a discourse with him. 


Farid dida commendable job for the 
spread of Islam and for this purpose he 
had appointed twenty khalifas who went 


over to far off places to preach the mes- 


sage of Prophet Mohammad. Farid lived a 
long life of spiritual endeavour, exhorting 
fellow human beings to love God aswell 
as mankind, always remember the eva- 
nescent nature of life and be thankful to 
God for whatever He has given, and to live 
an ethical and righteous. social. life. He 


passed away on the fifth aay of Muharram 


in AD 1265. 


Baba Farid was prian a mystic 
and spiritually enlightened being. He said 


- that the ultimate aim of human life is to 


ever remember God and unite the jivatma 
with paramatma. One of the major themes 
in his slokas ts detachment (vairag or 
tauba), implying that man must keep 
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himself free from the desires and - 


temptations of this material life because 
all such allurements are false and harmful 


and in- stead he should keep his mind on 


the Creator-Lord because it is the divine 
love alone which is true and which can 
ultimately help human soul get united with 
its primal Source. Farid does not look at 
the issue of man’s mystical oneness with 
God as divorced from that of man's ethical 
and righteous living in society. That is why 


he aims at the overall development of man ` _ 
- from within as well as from without. He. 
does not look at religion or religious life of - 
man as different from human social ` 


existence, rather he advises man that-a 
life of ethical and moral values is the only 


way leading to the ultimate end of union . 
with God. He does not favour renunciation l 


as a way outto realize this end. He strongly 
holds that God while being the creator of 
this world as well as all the beings 
inhabiting it is also immanent in His 
creation which includes human beings 
also. In this connection, he says: 


O Farid, Creator is in humanity, 
And all humanity in the Creator: ` 
Whom can one call wicked, 

Since there is none without Him: 75. 


Therefore, there is no need, 
‘proclaims Farid, to wander in forests and 
mountains in search of God because God 
resides within man: 


: Farid, why wander in forests, 
-Trampling over thorns and bushes? 

` God resides within the heart, 
- _ Then what do you ue in the forests? 19. 


However, he does warn man against 


indulging in the false attractions and 
_ allurements of the material world. He 


recommends that man should live a life of : 
social and filial obligations, but he warns ~ 


- him not to be of this world. The material 
_ - and worldly attractions are compared with 


poison coated with sugar: 
Farid, these pleasures are sugar- 
coated poisonous sprouts 
. Somé die sowing sins and are ruined 
. reaping/enjoying them.37. 


No doubt, these seem sweet and 
tasty like sugar and honey, but they help 


.not man in the realization of God which is 


the ultimate aim of: human life: - 


Farid, unrefined sugar, ee leaf sugar — 
honey and buffalo's milk; © ` 
Allthese things are sweet, but O Lord, 
they equal Thee not. 27. 


Human life is evanescent. It has 
been compared with the bubble on the 


~. water. As this bucsle may burst and thus 


disappear any moment, similarly man 


_ does not know when death might overtake 


suddenly. Human -existence in this - 
mundane world is like the tree standing just 
on the bank of a river which might fall down | 
any time with the erosion of the bank by 
the flow of the water. Just as we cannot 
keep water contained in an unbaked 
pitcher, human bodily existence is also for 


_ a short while: it cannot live forever. Farid 


says: 


How long can a tree on a river f bank 
remain Stable? 
How long can water be contained in 
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unbaked | pitcher?98. 


. Death is a fact of human existence l 


which cannot be denied or wished away. 


The sway of death is all-inclusive and it | 


. Spares no one, however big or high, rich 
_ -orpowerful: - 


O Farid: they also died 


_ Who built up houses, mansions and 


_ . lofty buildings; 


They transacted false business and | 


went into the graves.46. 


The most unfortunate thing is that = 


‘man knows this reality of his existential 
situation but still keeps himself indulged in 


% the false attractions and allurements of this 


_ world. He wastes his precious life by living 
on the sheer animal level - the days in 


- - relishing tasty dishes and such other 


` things and the nights in just sound slumber. 


_ He feigns ignorance as to how he will face . 
the situation when he will be face to face _ 
with God: and'the latter will ask him to ` 
account for his life in the world.’ Gradually, _ 
‘man gets old, his physical energies fritter 


away. His body becomes weak and his 
_ légs refuse to carry his weight even for a 


- ‘little while. The whole body undergoes.an. 


obvious change. The hair turn grey: The 


a fleshy body turns into a mere skeleton. Still 
- man fails to realize and accept the reality - 
and remains attracted towards the worldly 


© allurements, failing to fathom the 
_ poisonous content beneath the sugar coat. 


Thus, on the one hand, Farid exhorts 
.man to realize the evanescent nature of 


-` human life and thus adopt an attitude of 


detachment towards the allurements.and 


—_ 


_ attractions of the world. On the other hand, 

` man must jive a life of filial and social 

_ obligations following the moral and ethical 

_ standards because that is the only way for 
man to realize the ultimate end of his life, 

i.e. -God-realization.. He advises man to 


make morality a part of his social existence 


and thus live-a pious and meaningful life. 


Farid's attitude of keeping close to each 
other the parallel streams of esoteric and 


exoteric life is closer to the message of 


the Sikh Gurus who say that man can 


„ achieve the ultimate aim of liberation while 


still living an active but righteous tarily life 


- -inthe society. 


To realize this spiritual aim of 


muttior liberation, Farid through his hymns- 


included in the Sikh scripture advises man 


.. to give up certain evils and instead 
inculcate moral and ethical values. As it. 


happens, almost every sloka of Farid is a 


homily for. cultivation. of a value and 


discarding of an evil. According to Farid, 


‘since God resides in every being, if is a 
sin to think or do ill.to anybody. Warning 


man. against committing such a sin, he 
exhorts man to be ever aware of his own 


| weaknesses and says: 


Oo Farid! If thou be wise enough. 

. Then do not do evil: 

- Instead look within yourself, 
With your head low. 6. — + 


To save himself from the sufferings 


and pain in this world and the fire of hellin 
~- the next, man must wash the dirt off his 


mind and adopt an attitude of love and 
coexistence: towards others. ‘Since man 
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has to reap the řeward of his good as well. 


as bad deeds, Farid is very unequivocal in 


asking man to give up doing evil deeds and 


instead begin doing good deeds. Man has 
‘the freedom to do the kind of deeds he 


™likes, but he cannot’ escape from the 


«rewards of those deeds: 


m@f-arid: farmer sows the acacia : 
“But wants the grapes of Bijour (as fruit); 
me spins the coarse wool, 

But wishes to.wear silk.23.. 


No one in his senses should expect 
“the fruit of grape-or resin from the acacia 
mree’ nor can one weave a silky or satin 


=cloth from the coarse woolen thread. Evil 


adeeds are sure to lead to. evil 


=consequences and good deeds will: 
mcertainly result in good consequences for 
Ethe doer. Therefore, it becomes man to do ` 


pgood, noble deeds and live a life of humility 
-and simplicity so as to earn good rewards 
«and be happy in this world and the next. In 
mhis world there is no end to man's desires 
-for physical comforts and joys.. It is 
obligatory for him to limit these desires 
because the more the desires, the more 
thurt and aggrieved he feels as a result of 
non-fulfiliment of at least some of these 
desires. This incessant race for the 
realization of endless desires is sure to 
lead man, off the path to his ideal. Farid 


advises man to take cue-from the life of- - 


birds who live in the forests with no 
comforts, sleep on the bare ground, live 
‘on just pebbles but never. ge up hope on 
‘the Lord. 


Farid ‘Condemns: the external 


formalism and ritualism as futile. This can 


inno way help man in the realization of his 
spiritual-objective. For this purpose inner 


`- spirituality and piety. are required. However, 


the realization of this ultimate objective i is 
possible not through any one specific way — 
or by adorning any specific garbs. In this 


-~ context, Guru Angad prays to God for the 


salvation of mankind the way He likes. In 
the.Sdmé-vein, Baba Farid also says that.. 


-'he might tear into shreds his beautiful 


garbs and put on the simple, coarse cloth 


and that he would puton the kind of clothes 


which will. help him realize God’. Any kind. 


_of garb can do and Farid condemns those 


who are hypocrite enough to wear the 
garbs of a saint but are wicked from within. - 
Similarly,“one's ability to: make:a fine and 
eloquent oratory or discourse: does not - 
make him enlightened or God- oriented. 


Such a person only-shows himself off as 
such whereas in reality he is a hypocrite. 

‘ Farid gives :out his mind against such 
people when he says: 7 


` I deemed him a great swan, and thus 
associated with him; — i 
Had'l known that he was just a crane, | 
- might not have touched him.123 ` 


Farid-is quite unequivocal: in his 
proclamation that man should live a life of 
detachment, simplicity and frugality. Such . 
a life is more fruitful and meaningful than 


a life given to over-indulgence in worldly 


things. Hcwever, Farid at the same time 
exhorts man to be self dépendent and not 


. be a parasite. He hates to live. on the 
- earnings cf others. He prays that 'God be 


kind enough towards him that he never 
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lives on the earnings of others and would — 


rather wish that God takes away his life if 


he cannot be on his own'(42). This 


_ ideology. of Farid brings him closer to 
thinking of the thinking of the Sikh Gurus. 
They were against renouncing the world, 
rather preferred to live a life of filial and 
social obligations. They also exhorted man 
to do honést labour and out of that earning 
share with the needy instead of being 


dependent on the charity of others. Work 


hard and out of the earnings made through 
hard.and honest labour, you must give 


` some in charity, says Guru Nanak. — 
- Farid also favours to live in this world ~ 


but not to be of this world inspite of his 
knowing full well that this world is full of 
anxieties and pain. This fact of life is 
universai though every being assumes that 
anxieties and sufferings are only his lot: 
Farid in one of his hymns says that ‘he 


thought pain was only his destiny though . 


pain and suffering are universal and when 
| looked beyond self, | found the same 
suffering and pain in every house’ (81). - 


According-to Farid, both the 


inequitable distribution of material things - 


as well as the realization of separateness 
from the Creator-Lord are responsible for 


man's suffering. Both theSe are the _ 
creations of man and man himself can . 


. remove them: man is responsible for the 
social and economic inequity and he can 
remove this it he so desires. Similarly, he 


himself is responsible for his separation 


from God and he alone can try and get 


united with nlm; Enis Wesdom er action lies > much perseverance as finds in a tree 
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Living a life of simplicity and 
equanimity, Farid refuses any place to 
wrath and egotism in his life. Such a 


“person is an epitome of humility, courtesy, 


forgiveness and sacrifice. He seeks the 
welfare of all and does good even to the 
wicked and the one who does evil to him, 
and thus he. tries to be an altruist. While 
performing philanthropic deeds he does 
not. let ego enter his thoughts. This sort of 


- attitude helps him in this world and the 


other. Man must not’ react violently to 
violence, at least.in the first instance. Guru 
Arjan Dev and Guru Tegh Bahadur laid 


down their lives with a view to checking 


the tyranny and oppression of the 


i contemporary unjust rulers. 


To Farid, love should. be the 
watchword of one's life and no hindrance 


- should be strong enough to stop man from 


going ahead to meet his Beloved God. In 


_. his own poetic way Farid says that he won't 


mind getting drenched in the rain pour, 


-won't fear getting smeared with mud and 


he would go on unhindered his way to meet 
his Beloved so that his love with Him 


l remains. intact (24-25). 


Humility is another paramount virtue 
which Farid recommends each being to 


- cultivate -as much humility as one finds 


in the dust, in the grass on the earth: dust 
on the earth is ever under everybody's feet 
and grass grown on the pathway is 
trampled under the feet of the pedestrians. 
One must also inculcate perseverance-as 
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powerless even when enjoying all the 

- power, share with the needy whatever is 
earned through righteous means, not to 
speak harsh or ill, not to hurt anybody's 
sentiments, etc. 


hich provides shade, fruit and flower to .. 
«each and everybody without any distinction 
«whatsoever: it rewards equally even to the 
—aone who throws stones at it. Such a 
Bumble, persevering, loving and peaceful 


‘person is Farid's ideal. While trying to 
articulate the vision of Shaikh Farid, it 
becomes pertinent to refer especially to 
the last of his four slokas. All these are in 
answer to the question raised in the 
preceding sloka asking for the means. by 
which God can be realized. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that these four siokas 


sum up the essence of the moral values 


propounded by Farid. In sum, these slokas 
exhort man to inculcate humility, 
forgiveness, courtesy, not to boast 
wisdom even though possessing it, live-as 


Thus, the teaching of Fraid, on the 
one hand, show man the vision of God- 
realization. by.adopting a certain set of 


' values and thus save himself from the _ 


process .of transmigration. On the other 
hand, they help make man's worldly 
existence comfortable and peaceful. Both 
these ideals - spiritual as well as social - 
are universal for man. That is why, the 
sayings of Farid uttered about eight 


_ centuries ago are as relevant and 
significart today as they might have been 


in those days. u 
 Couktesy: The Sikh Review (May 2005) 


The World is in flames! 


save it, O God; out of Your mercy: 


Save it, through whichever dispensation, 


It can be saved, O Lord . 


~ Guru Amar Das 
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Continued from Page 40 


battle and his body was identified by his 
teeth, which were gold plated,” says Dr 
_ Tiwari while referring to the book. - 


-_Litterateur Jeevan Skukla of Kannuj © 


also shares similar views and says, "It is 
improper to call Jaichand a traitor only on 
the basis of the writings of one person 


‘(Chand Bardai) and there is no reason why 


_ history cannot he set right even at.-this 
stage." | z = 


Referring to the works of well-known 
poet Ballabh Deo, Mr Shukia said that the 
poet who chronicled Jaichand's life has not 


mentioned even a single incident where” ` -~ 


one could accuse the Rajput ruler of 


treason. Another Hindi litterateur Ram 
Chandra Shukla also supports the 
argument when he refers to the writings 


_of two other poets of the time, Bhatta Kedar - 


and Madhukar, ‘who have written 
extensively about the "high moral 
character" and valour of Raja Jaichand. 


Mr: Anand Swaroop. Misra, a 
chronicler of Kannauj history, and Mr. 


Laxmikant Pandey, a well-known writer of 


central UP, have also lauded Jaichand as 

a "great king" in their writings. According 

to Mr Karuna Shankar -Shukia of the 

Panchal Research Institute, Jaichand was 

a lover of "vastu kala" and "extremely 

popular among his subjects". 
) 


Courtesy: The Hindu 
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UNPARLIAMENTARY 
LANGUAGE 


Deepshikha Ghosh 





You. cannot say "damned" and 
"nincompoop" in Parliament: But then, you 
say "politically motivated, "conspiracy" and 
"unconstitutional" - perhaps three of the 
most commonly used words in the House. 


If members care to find out what not 
to say inside the country's top legislative 
institution, they can pick up a copy of the 
revised edition of Unparliamentary 


Expressions for Rs 850 from the:. 


Parliament House. 


In its 900 pages, the book lists 
words deemed unparliamentary not only 
in-the Indian Parliament but also various 


state Assemblies as well as Parliaments: 


B51 


in other parts of the world like New 
Zealand, Canada, Australia, Singapore 


and even Nigeria and Tasmania. 


Half the book has Hindi expres- 
sions. | 

"It contains references to words and _ 
expressions declared unparliamentary up 


‘to the 13th Lok Sabha, Rajya Sabba and 


legislatures till 2003 and Commonweaith 
Parliaments up to 2002,” says Lok Sabha 
Secretary-General G. C. Malhotra in the 
foreword. 


Some words are E any- 
where in the world, as jarring to the ear 


_ inside Pa-liament as it would he in a bar. 
- Words like ass, bloody, bitch, bastard, 


crap, horseshit belong to that category. 


But there are hundreds of words that 
would not ordinarily come across as 
profanities inside the Parliament - Agent, 
April fool, civil war, drama and nervous 
strain are some examples of that. 


Inexplicably, you cannot say 
allegations, patriotism (in certain 
contexts), abysmal depths, better half, 
changing sari, downtrodden, fudge, 
humongous fraud or even- odd and 
volleyball in the House. 


Even the term "Scheduled Castes" 
is not to be used in certain references. It 
is forbidden to say (Mahatma Gandhi's as- 
sassin Nethuram) "Godse" or "Hitler" (or 
for that matter any of his associates like 
Himmter and Goebbels). 


Twe of the most often used words 
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by much- Paned Lok Sabba eT 


= Somnath Chatterjee when dealing with a 
_ perpetually unruly house, "shame" and 


“unfortunate”, are surprisingly in the list. 


The expressions are mentioned alongside ` 
the year they were first banished from `` 
parliamentary lexicon, making it oa to 


reflect on the times. ae 
Some things have not changed. 


_ For instance, India’s sports record. 
In 1959, the word "disgraced" was 
deciared unfit when used for the country 
after a member said: “What happened in 


the last Olympics has — the > 


cou i 


A tribute was paid to the political skills 7 


of late Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
In 1992,.a.member exclaimed during a 
. debate in the’Lok Sabha: "Our ring.master- 


_of the circus, Mr Prime Minister, knows ` 


how to tackle animals. My Prime Minister 
knows how to tackle the lion. Of course 
` we do not have a lion in our Parliament. 
We have many political jackals." - 


“In 1960, a 


beloved chairman", especially when the 


member was 
admonished for addressing the chair.as — 


acting Speaker was a woman. 


‘At the height of the debate over the 
sale of public sector enterprises, the 


_ expression "disposal of sick unit" war 


declared unsuitable. And in 1981 the terns. 


"Cold War" was declared unparliamentary, 


The-raging debate in 2002 was th» 
foreign birth of Congress president Soni: 


Gandhi, so two. terms “foreign-born” an» 


"foreigner were expunged in 2002. Not thë 


-it prevented her critics from continuing t 


flog the issue. 


The list of words banned from India 
Parliament are relatively tame - joke 
laughing stock, liar, monkey, my-foot, nitwi 


_ „Pakistani elements, pity, rapscallior 


rubbish, Satan, step-motherly, thief, whit: 
lie, worthless. ` 


But in other omiies the insults ar 


often bolder and more imaginative 


Numbskull, bunch of wimps, dirty little ra 
four -eyed twerp, demented hyensz 
teletubby, gluteus maximus, jackass 
mealy-mouthed, Pol. Pot man, politic: 
harlots, scrawny toothless tomcat, silly o, 


moo, slime bucket, quiggly‘wiggly, tinfc 


tootsies - such gems have bee 


‘exchanged in some legislatures. W (IAN¢ 
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TIHAR HORROR STORY: 
~~ A WAKE-UP ALARM - 





FOR US ALL* | 


Saru Kaul 


. Driving, past Tihar Central Jail will. 
anever be the same again for any person. - 


after reading the horror story of the arrest 
-of Iftikhar Gilani, the Delhi bureau chief of 
Kashmir Times.. Gilani was arrested on 


strumped-up charges in June 2002 and ` ` 


about two years after he was discharged 


from the case, he has written a firsthand — 
account about the indignities he faced at . 
the hands of faw. enforcement. agencies . 


and while in custody ; as an undertrial in 
Tihar. 


Gilani's encounter with the Brutal 


system started with an income-tax raid on 


“Review of My Days in Ai By Iftikhar Gilani, 
«Penguin India, Rs 195, pp. 


R BN 


his fesidance and eventually he was 


_ arrested for allegedly spying for Pakistan's _ 
` Inter- Services Intelligence. He was 
accused of, providing "Secret" information | 


on déployment of troops in Jammu and 


_ Kashmir onthe basis of a document found 


in his computer. The intelligence agencies. 
concealed the fact that the document, 


_ which they tampered with to present it as 


evidence in the case, was a copy of a 
paper published by a Pakistani research 
institute and available on the Internet. 


Despite evidence to contrary, the 


"government pursued the case for seven . 


mouths till. the director-general-of military - 


. intelligence -examined the original 


document printed by the Islamabad- -based 


7 Institute of Strategic Studies. 


The DGMI withdrew its earlier 
opinion (that was based on tampered 
document) on the strategic importance of - 


‘this information, and told court that the 


evidence in the case was. not secret. - 


- Forced into a corner, the government, 


which had once earlier rejected the DGMI's — 
revised evidence, fi inally withdrew the case 


- against Gilani. 


The Delhi-based journalist's trauma 


= was heightened: by the fact that he is 


Hurriyat leader Syed Ali Shah Geelani's 


`- son-in-law and he was also mistakenly 


identified as Delhi University lecturer | 


_ S.A.R. Geelani, who was arrested in the 


Parliament House terrorist attack case, by 


‘many people both in jail and outside and 
| by some media organisations. . 


.Gilani's moving account, written | in 
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terse ahd unsentimental style of a jour- 
_Nnalist, raises vital questions about the 


misuse of official machinery, draconian — 
laws, misuse of laws by enforcement . - 
_ agencies, state of jails, ill-treatment of 


prisoners and inhuman behaviour of ee 
personnel.. 


| "Today prejudice and nen 
have free rum at Tihar. The maxim that. 
prisoners are always guilty seems to be 
_, ingrained here: So regardless of who 

commits a mistake, the punishment is 


invariable ‘reserved for the prisoners." 


+ Gilani's matter-of-fact style shields the 
- reader from his traumatic experiences, 
which take a moment to hit the reader. His . ~ 


. sharp and dispassionate critique is an 


indictment of the law enforcement . 


agencies ‘and officials who by failing to 


- Stop it condone physical torture of- 


prisoners in jail. His first experience with 
_ the staff at Tihar jail set the ene for his 
seven-month stay: g 


- As soon as | entered: héard murmurs . 


‘ from around the desk of the jail official 


_. checking the names of we incoming 


- prisoners... 


_returned and asked me to follow him. He 
led me’ to a room adjacent to the jail 


arcing office, called the ~ 


. "undertrial office." 


Oné-assistant ictentindiis Kis- | 


~ “han, was sitting on a chair behind a table. 
Ten to twelve others were in the room. 


. Some seemed to be jail: staff, while others . 
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_ "He has come,"-one official said to os 
another. The man went inside. He soon `’, 


rrr to be inmates. Assistant 
Superintendent Kishan asked my name. 
Before | had finished saying it, a Nepali 
staffer slapped me. It was the signal for a 


- free-for-all. | was kicked from behind, blows 


raised on my back and someone grabbed 


_ my hair and banged my head against the 
table. Blood started oozing from my 


mouth. My nose and ears started bleeding 
too. Accompanying these biows were the 
choicest abuses. 


"Saala, gaddar, Pakistani sini ‘a 
they were screaming. “People -like yous 


. Should not be ‘allowed to live. Traitors» 
<; should be hanged straightaway. 3 


. After facing 30 minutes of beatingsm 
by the jail staff and inmates, Gilani wase 


forced to clean the filthy toilet with hiss 


bloodied shirt for almost an hour and madem 
to wear the same-shirt for the next three» 
days. And this was just the introduction, 
with many more indignities to follow. 
~The journalist in Gilani has not justi 
given details of his stay-in Tihar, but has ins 


- some. great sketches and profiles givers 


accounts of prisoners languishing ir 
prison..From a former student stuck in jail 


` -because of his anti-Mandal Commission 
7 protests during college: to a car lifterwhor 
`- was confident of cracking the satellites 
~ tracking system, used as a safety measures 
--for-:cars abroad, beforé it was introducedi 
~ in India; to a man'who had. married twe 


women and was in jail after the wives 
complained about their bigamist husband. 

Despite dealing with such a tougr 
and heart-wrenching subject,. Gilani’: 


account is replete with dark humour. Even _ 


«while. recounting each detail of his life in 


maprison, Gilani manages to, retain his sense 
sof humour. Compulsory education classes., 


in Gilani's ward comprised of lectures by 


™ellow inmates on how to defraud banks, _ 
‘ips on how to circumvent rape laws, how | 
(0 pick pockets and steal cars: nny TEON . 


nmates. 
Gilani' s account reveals how the 


‘then IGP Kirdn Bedi's reforms in Tihar Jail 


vave gone waste. Living conditions, health 
zare facilities, education facilities all have 
ast the reformist spirit introduced by Ms 
3edi.Gently ridiculing: hordes of do- 


mooders, Gilani presents the chasm | 
metween the jail and the world outside. The 


self-styled religious preachers, according 
=) him, "treated all the inmates like 


mardened criminals and considered .- 


“remselves sent by God to correct and 
meform them. me 


‘Verging on. bizarre was. the E 
mehaviour of a woman social activist, who, - 
zilani writes used to frighten newly- 


mdmitted inmates by informing them of 


Bheir possible punishments. after- 


kid 


Bo] 


| consulting. her copy of the Indian Penal 


Code. Gilani was lucky that his journalist 


' friends and some senior political leaders 


pursued his case and highlighted the 
glaring . inconsistencies in the 
government's case, which led to the case. 


- being dropped. 


Riots, violence, militancy’ in ‘Punjab, 
Northeast and Kashmir, natural disasters, 
man-made disasters have all contributed 
to making Indians inured to the violence in | 
our lives, lack of basic rights and.even lack 
of facilities and. infrastructure: This 


_ inértness has given us a democracy with 
draconian. people. features in name of 
fighting militancy. : 


As Gilani’ s case shows, all of us are 


_ walking next to this deep abyss of a 


heartless system that can swallow us at 
any moment with any provocation Indians 
forget and forgive easily. But all of us have | 
to realise the implications of Gilani's arrest 
and the way the government shook off any 
responsibility for. his seven-month 
imprisonment. This book inspires the 
reader to dust and clean‘old rorgoten ideals 
and dreams. EO 


-What's Your Worth? 
A man’ S true wealth is the good he does 


-in this world. 
_ Prophet Mohammad: 
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. centuries later, a bunch of historians and _ 
academics are determined to prove that - 
'  Jaichand was no traitor. They are busy . 


~ 
« 


140) 





CENTURIES LATER, THEY 
‘SAY JAICHAND © 
NO 'TRAITOR' - 






`: Amita Verma -` 


_ History remembers Raja Jaichand 
as a traitor and Thakurs across the 


country accuse him of conspiring against ` 


his rival Prithviraj Chauhan vy conniving 
with a Muslim invader Mohammed Ghauri. 


- But in Kannauj, almost nine 


digging up facts to prove their contention 


and insist that Jaichand was a "brave ruler — 
who died fighting the forces of Mohammad 
_ Ghauri." - : oe ae. 


To begin with, a giant statue of Raja . 
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.. Jaichand was recently unveiled near an 


ancient Shiva temple that dates back to 
the Mahabharata era, and hundreds of 
people who. gathered there shouted pro- 
Jaichand slogans. This, incidentally, is the 
first time that a statue of the Rajput ruler 


has been installed. According to- popular 
- belief, the rivalry with.Prithviraj Chauhares 


began when the latter literally swept 
Jaichand's daughter, Sanyogita, off her feet 


and the two éloped, leaving the king fumingag 
‘with rage. Jaichand, who ruled over Kannujgy 


(now a district, in central Uttar Pradesr 
famous for its perfume industry) is» 
believed to have avenged the humiliatior 


_ -by ensuring Prithviraj Chauhan's death a= 


the hands of the Muslim ruler. . 
The people. of Kannuj, however, dc 


not believe this was so. Dr Ramesh Tiwari 

_ professor of Medieval history, says that nc 
_. historian has ever branded Jaichand as + 
- traitor. | 


"It was only Chand Bardai, the cour 


. poet of Prithviraj Chauhan, who brandex 


Jaichand as a traitor in his poems an% 
chances are that he did so to pleasm 


Prithviraj. There is also no evidence. tm 


prove that Jaichand created disunit 


- among Rajput rulers that ultimately workem 
to the advantage of Muslim invaders," hw 
“says. . | 


Dr Tiwari; in fact, cites from a boo 


entitled The History of india by H:M. Ellic 


and John Dawson that details ho. 
Jaichand actually fought against the forces 
of Ghauri in the Battle of Chandawar i 
Etawah district. "Jaichand was killed in th 

= Continued on page € 
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Students welcoming the Chief Guest. 
Their School Head is also seen in the picture. 





Some guest ladies. 
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Editor's Note: 


Secularism In India 


The political storm created in the 
BJP by the statements of Mr. Advani 
extolling Mr. Jinnah as a liberal and secular 
politician were at one'level alarming, but 
at another level they reveal the deep 
penetration of the idea of secularism into 
the political fabric of the country. So 
intrusive has the notion become that even 
a diehard Hindu communal outfit like the 
BJP feels the need to define itself in 
‘secular’ terms to resurface from its 
electoral defeat of 2004. . 


There exist of course different 
meanings of secularism. For the BJP it 
has always been a bad word because it 
has meant being pro-Pakistan and pro- 
Muslim. Thus it was only natural that once 
Mr. Advani decided to mark his secular 
credentials he leaned on the figure of the 
creator of Pakistan -Mr. Jinnah- to derive 
political mileage. The extolling of Jinnah 
as a progressive liberal does indeed mark 
the secular credentials of Mr. Advani, 
because all these years he has defined 
secularists as those who have been soft 
on Pakistan and the Muslims of the 
county. 


But is the painting of Jinnah as a 
secularist the only way to carve a secular 
image for the BJP? Wili it pay the political 
dividends it is intended to do? Jinnah can 
continue to be painted in bright colours 
by the BJP even as it continues its 
Hindutva ideology that excludes all 
minorities and lower castes from power 
and rights as citizens. And this likely case 
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does not help.the: cause of secularism nor. does it make the minorities feel any more 
i under the aegis of the BJP... ` | 


_ Does the BJP. think the minorities andi in particular the Muslims are so innocent that 
they will bé carriéd over by his tokenism? What Mr. Advani does not tealize is that for the 
Muslims of India the glorification or denigration of Pakistan and its founding father is hardly 
an emotive issue, and is definitely of no, consequence to them. Thus whether the BJP 
thinks highly or lowly of Jinnah does not make it secular or communal in.the eyes of Indian 
Muslims. What do decide its credentials for them are the policies towards the minorities 
of India; its ‘ideology of governance and its track record as a‘party that upholds the 
constitution and the rule of law. Unfortunately in the past the Muslims of India feel let down 
by the BUP on all these counts. If Mr. Advani wants to salvage the reputation of his party 
and himself amongst the minorities he will have to convince them that he will not err on all 
these counts. That of course isa far more ay task to achieve than the tokenism of 
praising Jinnah. : 


One feels sorry that despie the political debacle of 2004 the BJP still has not 
understood that the Indian Muslims are more interested in the history and politics of India 
post partition than that of Pakistan. They see their emotions and fortunes intrinsic to the 
political fabric of India: It's hardly an issue for them if Jinnah was a communalist or a 
seculari st. What they are interested in “knowing however is what the report card off Mr. 
Advani’ S party is is on this i issue. And at the moran that Sees card is certainly not up to the 
mark, = 3 
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— Rivkah Unland et al. 


The Birth of Islam .. 


"In the seventh century, Mecca was 


a religious and commercial centre 
providing a gathering: place for trade 
caravans from throughout region. It was 
also a place for the worship of numerous 
gods, focused within a shrine, the Ka'bah, 
built around an ancient meteorite. Jews 
and Christians in small numbers also lived 
within the city, many of them Arabs who 
had left behind their tribal beliefs. Within 
the city and the surrounding area were, also 
a small number of Arabs, neither 
Christians nor Jews, who believed in the 
one God. Muslim tradition names these 
hunafa' (sing. hanif), as faithful 


representatives of the lineage of Abraham. 


_ - Muhammad lived. and worked within 
this Mccean society for the first 40 years 
of his life. Although his family worshipped 
at the Ka'bah, it is said Muhammad 
showed a deep ‘spiritual sensitivity that 
drew him into isolation and meditation. In 
C.E. 610, at the age of approximately 40, 
Muhammad began to receive revelations 
in the:form of a voice and visions. For a 
long time only a small group of family and 
friends listened to his revelations. 


The early revelations centered on the 
coming Judgment Day of the one God, 
when all people would be accountable for 
their deeds. To prepare for the Judgment 
Day, the revelations: said, life must be 
centered on trust in God and gratitude for 
God's goodness. And the way to show this 
TRE was maou See: Qur an 20: 13- 
bie . 


_ Freeing the bondman; 
Or the giving of food ~ 
In a day of privation | | 
To the orphan 
With claims'of relationship, 
Or to the indigent - 
(Down) in the dust. 
Then will hebe — 
Of those who believe, 
And enjoin patience (eOnSraney 
And self-restraint), 
. And enjoin deeds of kindness 
. and. compassion.. 


At the heart of the revelation was the 
call toa radical monotheism standing in 
opposition to the idolatry of Meecan 
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society. AS more and more people 
accepted the message, opposition within 
Mecca increased, leading to a withdrawal 
from Mecca of the followers of what would 


Only later become known as Islam 


(“serving God"). In C.E. 622; a small 
number of Muslims (people submitted to 
the will, power, and authority of God) made 
the journey to Madinah in what has 


become known as the hijrah, or . 


emigration. It is this date that marks the 
first year of the Islamic calendar. — 


' -In Madinah, Muhammad established 
the basis of Islamic society. In response 
to the continuing revelations, he taught that 
Muslims constitute an ummah,. a 
community, based not on tribal blood 
connections but on faith. This new 
community, dramatically different from the 
competing and warring tribes that so 
marked Arabia to this point would be 
founded onjustice for the weak and 
: oppressed, increased status and equality 
. for women, and social welfare as the 
concern of all. - 


Muhammad's prestige and the 
number of his followers grew dramatically. 
In 630, Muhammad and his followers 
returned to Mecca with little resistance. 
The Ka'bah was emptied of its many idols 
and dedicated to the worship of the one 
_ God. Within a year the whole of the Arabian 
Peninsula was joined together under lslam. 
By 632, the year of Muhammad's death 
and some 23 years after the first 
~ revelations began, the stage was set for a 
_ wider expansion of Islam and one of the 
most significant revolutions in history. 
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Showing Respect 


"The peace and blessings of God be 
upon him" is the traditional saying of 
respect that Muslims say upon hearing the 
name of Muhammad. This statement is 
sometimes used as well by Muslims after 
speaking the name of Jesus. 


The Expansion of islam 


Following Muhammad's death, 
caliphs Abu Bakr (632-634) and 'Umar 
(634-644) completed the expansion of 
Islam into Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, Libya, 
and Mesopotamia and extended influence 
into Persia and Asia Minor. By 711, Islam 
had spread across North Africa and its 
followers had won a decisive battle in 
southern Spain. By 712, it had spread east 
as far as the Indus River territory that is 
now Pakistan. In Asia Minor, the Islamic 
world bordered on Byzantium. 
Constantinople withstood two sieges in 
674-678 and 717- 718. After consolidating 
power throughout most of the Iberian 
Peninsula, Islam crossed the Pyrenees 
into France in 718. By Western accounts, 
this expansion was stopped by the victory 
of the Franks under Charles Martel at 
Tours and Poitiers in 732. Arab historians 
prefer to cite the loss of the French city of 
Narbonne in 759 as the decisive event. 
Attempts to recapture this city in the eighth 
and ninth centuries were unsuccessful, 
and the Arabs withdrew south across the 
Pyrenees. 


The Abbasids conquered the 
Umayyad Caliphate in 749-750 and, with 
the exception of Spain, established contro! 
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over the islamic worid. 


Much of the successful expansion 
of islam was due to the power of the 
Arabian armies. However, in the midst of 
the military assimilation, there were also 
sweeping conversions to Islam. Many of 
the converts from Christianity were 
=- assisted in part by the theological 
confusion over the complex issues and 
debates surrounding the nature of Jesus. 
The theology of Islam seemed much 
simpler and easier to engage than the 
paradoxes associated with the Trinity and 
the dual nature of Jesus. For Muslims the 
creed was simple: "The only God is God 
and Muhammad is his prophet.” It has also 
been suggested that the Trinitarian 
formulations of the ecumenical councils 
in the end represented a compromise 
between Latin- and Greek-speaking 
Christians. This meant that no 
formulations were articulated in the 
languages and thought patterns of the 
Middle East, leaving an immense vacuum 
that helped prepare the way for the spread 
of Islam. 


The spread of Islam was fast and 
permanent. In Spain, the dominance of 
islam lasted 800 years. In Arabia and North 
Africa, the dominance remains. The 
remarkable and thorough spread of Islam 
was no doubt due to social, political, and 
military reasons. But underneath it also lay 
the power of the central universal 
message of submission to God. 


Universal Messages 


Christianity and Islam both have 


claimed from their beginnings to have 


‘universal messages intended for all of 


humanity. Both have also claimed these 
messages to be final and complete 
revelations of truth. In both cases, 
however, patterns of triumphalism and 
exclusiveness have replaced 
interpretations that would have left open 
spaces of mutual recognition. 


Christian theologians of the second 
and third centuries (Justin and Origen 
especially) saw the divine Logos as active 
throughout all of creation. So Paul was 
able to declare to the Athenians that God 
has never left Himself without a witness 
(Acts 14: 17), and the early church heard 


the voice of God in the ancient Greek 


philosophies. Similarly, the Qur'an affirms 


-= thatin every.community a messenger has 


come and that divine wisdom is found in 
the diversity of human culture, language, 
and religion. The purpose of this diversity, 
the Qur'an states, is that men and women 
might co-operate in a life of righteousness 
and outdo each other in righteous deeds. 
These early expressions of openness, 
however, were overtaken by patterns of 
trlumphalism and exclusion forged in the 
tragic history of the Crusades. 


' The Crusades and Colonialism 


By the 10th century, the internal 
cohesion of the Islamic world was breaking 
down and many factions within Islain 
established regional dominance. These 
factions were often in conflict with one 
another. In the 11th century, the Seljuk 
Turks (Muslim but non-Arab), while battling 
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with-Arab Islamic ‘groups, grew to become 
‘a powerful force on the Byzantine border. 
They. were victorious ina major battle over 
‘the Byzantines at Manzikert in 1071 and 
reached the Aegean Sea by 1080. In 1094, 
the Byzantine: emperor felt sufficiently 
threatened by the Seljuks to request 
military assistance from Western Europe. 


Europe at this time was in the midst 
of its own internal-strife and warfare, and 
both civil and religious authorities found 
some relief in focusing their ‘warring 
subjécts on an ‘external: enemy. In 1095, 
therefore; Pope Urban II responded by 
proclaiming the First Crusade. Urban Il's 
motivation was undoubtedly also tied to a 
desire to strengthen the position of the 
Western Church’ following the ‘split 
between the Eastern and Western 
churches over: papal power in 1054: 
Underlying this, however, was the vision 
of liberating the Christians of Asia Minor 
from the Turks and then marching on to 
Jerusalem to free the Holy Lands from the 
hands of the “pagans". The two hundred 
years of conflict that followed have clearly 
been ‘interpreted’ differently ‘within their 
respective communities. Western 
-accounts in Romantic literature have seen 
the Crusades.in-terms.of pious kings and 
chivalrous knights in shining armor, 
protecting beleaguered ‘pilgrims and 
endangered sacred sites, and seeking to 
regain Jerusalem from the hands of the 
"infidel." In the Muslim world, valiantly 


unified believers under divine guidance 


repelled unprovoked | aggression on the 
part of a unified Christian world, vindicating 
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not only the truth of their faith against the 


blasphemous heathens but also the 


superiority-of Islamic culture over ‘that of 


‘the backward Europeans. ’ 


“Reality, however, from the European 
side had more to do with military 
expansionism, political ambition, lust for: 
plunder, and the need for an external 
enemy, to unify warring factions. And from 
the Muslim side interpretations. have been 


developed in response to European 


colonialism and . Western-backed 
developments i in the Middle East. Muslim 
accounts from the Middle Ages in. fact - 
make little mention of the Crusades and 
focus more on internal conflicts. 
Nevertheless, in recent times,. the 
Crusades have become a powerful symbol 


l of Western Christian, colonialism. 


ef The Crusades conti nued off and on 

into the 13th century. Probably the most 
significant enduring change ‘in territorial 
control happened in:Spain. Venice 
expanded its influence in the Aegean, and 
Latin Christians sacked (Orthodox . 
Christian) Constantinople in 1204. Bernard 
Lewis says that the "only .measurable 
consequences, within the Islamic world, 
were an improvement and. extension of 
commercial relations with Europe, and a 
worsening | of relations with local 
Christians.” Some commentators extend 
the crusading spirit to include the defeat 
of Granada in 1492 and the expulsion of 
Muslims (and Jews) from Spain. 


In the 13th century, the Mongols 
swept across Asia and into Europe. After 


victories in Russia (1238), Poland, and 
Hungary (1 241), the Mongols pulled back 


following the. death of the Great Khan 


Ogedei. Known as Tartars after oné of the ` 


Mongol tribes, they. maintained an 


aggressive presence in the Crimea until 
1783. Mongols ‘swept through” former 
Persia as well, and captured and 


massacred the caliph and inhabitants of 


Baghdad, the Islamic capital; in:1258. The ‘ 
Mongol advance was stopped by defeat in: 


the battle of 'Ayn Jalut (1260), but ‘the 


Mongols maintained control of much of the ` 
region: Before a century passed, Mongols 


(including Tartars) converted to Islam. in 


Asia Minor, on the western edge of Mongol - 


territory, 'Uthman, the founder of the 


Ottoman dynasty, acceded to power in 
1281 in the small territory of Sogut. In-their - 
western expansion, the Ottomans , 


crossed the Dardanelles in 1354, defeated 
the Serbians and Bosnians at Kosovo in 


1389, and established control over the 


Balkans. In 1453, the Byzantine Empire 
ended with the fall of Constantinople. The 
city became the capital of the Ottoman 
_ Empire, and its name changed to Istanbul. 


Through much of the next centuries 
- ones that for Western Europe invoived 
the Renaissance, internal wars, the 
Protestant Reformation, the 
Enlightenment, the French Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution, and development - 


Eastern European countries were- 


engaged in battles with the Ottomans. 


Twice (1529 and 1683) the Ottoman forces’ 


laid siege to Vienna before being pushed 


back. After the Peace of Carlowitz (1699) -. 
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and ‘through t the 18th century, Russia, 

Austria, and. Poland advanced against-the 
Ottomans. The demise and dismantling of. 
the Ottoman. Empire occurred, during ang 


following. World War i resulting in the- 


emergence. of Turkey as a modern state. 


- As European political and economic : 
colonial interests expanded throughout the 
world, increasing contact and ‘competition 
with. Islamic political and’ economic 
interests ‘occurred; particularly in India, 
Africa, and East Asia: Much of the'contact 
was ‘hostile.’ The: interest ‘of European 
Christians in learning: about Islam 
coincided with-this period of colonial 
expansion and began for the dual 
purposes of preventing Christian 
conversion to Islam and of winning 
converts to Christianity ftom Islam. Only 
in the present day has there been an 
interest in learning about -Islam for the 
purpose. of ‘building. respectful 
understanding and peaceful co-operation. 


What remains the dominant legacy 
of the Crusades, therefore, is that the 
history of colonialism combined with 
missionary activity and the underlying 
history of the Crusades is what-Muslims 
see in almost every aspect of Western 
interaction in Muslim societies. For many 
Muslims, religious interaction with Western 
Christians is seen not simply as a question 
of belief but as a matter of political and 
economic domination in which Western 
colonialism and the Crusades are still very 
much alive. 


This is compounded for many . 
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Muslims by the knowledge of die immense 
contributions that Islam has made to almost 


every aspect of modern life. The 


translation of ancient Greek manuscripts 
into Arabic preserved and passed on these 
writings to European civilization. Muslim 
scholars in the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries 
laid the foundations for trigonometry, the 
science of optics, modem physics, the 
practice of medicine, and chemistry. 
Islamic architecture remains some of the 
most beautiful and inspired work in all of 
history. Through to the 14th century, Muslim 
influences contributed to almost all of the 
advances of science and civilization in both 
Eastern and Western societies but 


declined dramatically, following the | 


influence of the Crusades, the re-conquest 
of Spain, and other historical transitions. 


One of the main challenges in Muslim-. 


Christian relationships is to confront the 
negative stereotypes of Islam that. have 
covered over the vast historic 
contributions of Islamic civilization and to 
acknowledge the indebtedness of all of 
Western civilization to the Arab and 
Islamic world. 


The Branches of Islam 
Sunni and Shi'ah 


The two largest branches of Islam 
are the Sunni and the Shi'ah, accounting 


for almost 95 percent of all Muslims. The - 


largest "school", as itis often called, within 
Islam is the Sunni, who claim to follow the 
way or custom of the Prophet. Sometimes 
called the "orthodox", Sunnis recognize the 
first four caliphs, adhere to one of the four 


` 


Sunni schools of law, and reject any 
special religious function for Muhammad's 
son-in-law, 'Ali. Since most of the material 
in this study refers to Sunni Islam, it is not 
necessary to offer specific details of Sunni 
beliefs. "Shi'ah" literally means "a partisan" 
and refers to the party or partisans of ‘Ali. 


When Muhammad died in 632, 
AbuBakr was elected his successor 
(caliph). 'Ali, who was just 30 years old at 
this time, had stayed at Muhammad's 
deathbed and was not present for the 
election. A number of 'Ali's followers, 
however, felt he had unjustly been passed 
over. 'Umar followed Abu Bakr as the 
second caliph and, after him, ‘Uthman. 
These successions took place in the 
context of growing dissension and conflict 
between various factions. When 'Uthman 
was assassinated, 'Ali was finally elected 
the fourth caliph in 656. ‘Ali himself faced 
significant opposition and was 
assassinated in 661. 


The main division between the 
Sunnis and Shi'ah was not originally 
related to a theological issue but rather to 
the question of succession. Since the 
division, however, significant theological 
differences between the majority 
"orthodox" Sunnis and Shi'ah have 
developed. Shi'ah believe the successors 
to Muhammad must be his direct 
descendants. 'Ali, the Shi'ah believe, held 
a special spiritual function alongside 


-Muhamtnad that gave ‘Ali and his 


successors a right to spiritual leadership 
in the community. While in both Shi'ah and 
Sunni communities the term "Imam" is 
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used generally to signify the leader of 
prayers, for Shi'ah ‘it takes on a deeper 
meaning, referring to'Ali and his 
descendants. This meaning varies greatly 
among the many branches of Shi'ah Islam. 
But generally "mam" refers to a very select 
group of immediate descendants of ‘Ali (the 
number of the descendant from which the 
branch traces its origins refers to the sect 
of Shi'ah Islam, for example, the 
"tweivers"), who have been granted 
special graces and at times miraculous 
powers, and function as intermediaries 
between God and humanity. One major 
branch of Shi'ah Isiam believes the 
disappearance of the 12th Imam was in 
fact an occultation and the Imam is still 
mysteriously alive and will return as the 


promised Mahdi, the one who will return . 


at the end of time to restore righteousness. 


It has been suggested that this 
concept of Imam resembles the Christian 
concept of Logos and makes the Imams 
(for the largest Shi'ah branch, ‘All and his 
11 descendants) intermediaries 
necessary for salvation. This, of course, 
is in direct contrast to Sunni Islam's 
emphasis on submission to God alone. 


For a dramatic portrayal of the 
importance of the remembrance of the 
death of Hussein, the grandson of the 
Prophet and the central event in Shi'ah 
“history, and the interconnection with 
Christian understandings of the death of 
Jesus, see "The Tragedy of Karbala" in 
Appendix G: Stories in My Neighbor's 
Faith. 


ismatilis © 

Another branch of the Shi'ah, the 
isma'ilis, trace their origin to the death of 
the sixth Imam within the Shi'ah 
succession. The sixth Imam, Ja'far, is 
credited with developing a legal code 
known within Shi'ism as the Ja'fari School 
of Thought. On Ja'far's death his eldest 
son, Isma'il, was passed over for 
succession in favor of a younger son; 
Musa. A smali group of Shi'ah supported 
the succession of Isma'il, thus splitting the 
Shi'ah into two branches. The Isma'ilis 


- subsequently divided further into two main 


sects, ane of which is headed by the 
current Aga Khan. 


Many other sectarian groups have 
formed throughout Islamic history, not 
unlike the divisions in Christianity. Like 
Christianity, some branches have stepped 
completely outside “orthodox” beliefs and 
are no longer considered by the majority 
of Muslims to be Muslims. - 


Ahmadiyyah 


One particular group in this category 
is important to mention because of its 
presence in many Canadian cities. The 
Ahmadiyyah movement developed from 
the followers of Hazrat Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, who was born in 1835 in Qadian, 
a small village in the district of. Punjab in 
India. The founder of this community 
claimed to be a prophet who received 
inspiration, but one who was sent without 
a book of scripture or a new religion. He 
maintained that he was subordinate to 
Muhammad. Some other Muslims 
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disapprove of me crt to special 
inspiration.’ 2 ae 


Sufis. 


-Sufis emerged among the first 
generations - -of Muslims in. the seventh 
‘century. Sufism is not so‘much.a Muslim 
branch. as it is a form of mysticism and 
therefore represents an attitude rather than 
a distinctive ideology. In most. respects, 
early Sufis did.not differ from other early 
Muslims. Their approach was, and‘still; is, 
characterized by a.concern-for sincerity, 


integrity, and inner peace. One of the early 


Sufis, Rabi'ah, was a former slave owner 
who wrote poetry that has influenced 
almost all later Muslim mystical poetry. 
Rabi'ah stressed that spiritual maturation 
depended on the motivation for the quest. 


Wrong intentions would spoil the process 


of spiritual growth. The concern for 
intimate, personal knowledge of God is a 
Sufi characteristic. Rabi'ah's poetry is an 
example of the Graving ror such 
knowledge. l 


From the 10th century onwards, Sufi 
orders:came into being. This: happened at 
roughly the same time as the Christian 
religious orders were being reinvigorated 
by St. Bernard and others. Forty major Sufi 
orders developed throughout the: Muslim 
world from Spain to India in the Middle 
Ages. Perhaps the most famous are the 
Whirling Dervishes, who spin rhythmically 
while chanting. -Sufi orders:. were 
established-first by holy or devout people, 
‘friends of God (sing: wali), who developed 
-spécific modes of ‘spiritual ‘discipline. for 


their adherents, ‘Until the 20th centtiry, Sufi 


“~.~ + 


Muslim \ world, Unlike the Christian orders, 
Sufi i practice does not require ‘celibacy or 
obedience to.a superior. Poverty, however, 
is valued. Sufi i practice often stresses the 


99 attributes of God, with the. intention of 
internalizing these characteristics. in the 
person, One Sufi i image is that one should 


polish the mirror of one's heart so that the 


attributes of God can be recognized by 
others. In other words, if one could become 


merciful, others might. recognize the 


mercy ‘of God and transform themselves. 
The aim of mystical practice among Sufis 
is the transformation of consciousness. In 
both Christian and Sufi traditions, the 


popularity of the orders has declined in the 


modem period. because of. the social 
changes brought about by industrialization. 


On the other hand, the increase of literacy 
‘means that the poetry of famous Sufi poets 


like Rumi is being widely read throughout 


the world by Muslims and non-Muslims 


alike. Further, most of the liberal Muslim 


thinkers of the 20th century have been what 
‘might’be called neo-Sufis. They have not 


explicitly identified themselves with the 
practices and disciplines of the traditional 
Sufi orders, but: they have stressed. the 
need to develop.an individual conscience 
rather than to accept an abstract ideology. 
This emphasis means that believers have 
to continue. to test.in practice. the things 
their leaders tell them. 


The greatest religious reformer” of 
the Muslim theological tradition, al- Ghazili 
(d. 1111), affirmed that religious awareness 
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must..be..based on..personal,-intuitive-.. .....-.--... Muslim- reform -movements-in our. 


awareness of the goodness andmercyof time that have based themseives on this : 
God. Unless this is personal knowledge, == * insight have tended not to be radical or. 
the allegedly religious person is just obeying: . :; = aggressive. Sufis continue to attempt to; 
abstract rules, without comprehending change consciousness by POURRA ann, 
WAY. a ee aeria ea Oxample. m. 
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- O thoù dweller in my heart, open it, purify it, make it bright - 
.and, beautiful, awaken it, prepare it, make it fearless, make 
¿ita blessing to others, rid: itof laziness, free itfrom doubt; < 
` unite it with all, destroy its bondage; let thy peaceful music a 


pervade altits works. Make my heart on thy holy lotus feet o 
` and make it full of j joy, full ofj joy, full ofj joy.. A 


Prayer sung in i Mahatma Gandhi s 5 Salyagrata Ashram | 
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oe On April 24, 1905 | | 
< THE STATESMAN WRITES ae 


The sanali which Persian literature has exercised over the minds 
_ of many of our most cultured English writers will easily be understood by 
_ the reader of one of the most recent publications of the Asiatic Society of 
i | Bengal: - the translation by Moulvi Abdus Salam- M.A. of the Riyazu-s- 
Salatin of Ghulam Husain Salim. It is said to be the only history of Bengal 
-"Riyazu-s-Salatin"-or Gardens of Kings, the richest province of the Moghul 
Empire - from the Mahomedan point of view, and is now for the first time 
made accessible to the English reader. The author, a native of Oudh lived 
many years in Maldah, where he was Post Master and where he died in 
1817. His book was written in 1788, when the closing events of narrative 
| were still recent/history, and is a graphic sketch of the sixth centuries of | 
Muslem dominion in Bengal, from the year 1198 when Muhammad Bakhtiar 
Khilji, stormed the town of Nadiah and conquered the country with 18th 
_ troopers, till 1764 when Mir Qasim made his last stand agent the English at 
Monghyr. The scene shifts with dazzling rapidity from Dacca to 
Murshidabad, from Gaur to Panduah, and revives the glories of Raj Mahal ` 
and many other olaces.of ancient splendour. The translation is excellent, 
deserving the charm of the flowery Persian and a wealth of information is — 
given in the abundant notes. Not the least interesting part of the original 
| is the preliminary survey of the boundaries of Bengal in the author's days. 
Twelve thousand Assamese were then employed in extracting gold from 


the sands of the Brahmaputra. Of the yield, one tola per head was paid in |}, 


to the Raja's treasury but the gold was not pure, and the tola of it was sold 
for 8 or 9 rupees. No tax was levied on the people of Assam, but in every 
household one person out of three had to serve the Raja under pain of 
death. The Raja dwelt in a lofty building, and if he put his foot on the 
ground was-‘dethroned. | : 
The Statesman (24-4-1905) 
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LAST EMPEROR 
LIES IN RUIN 





Kay Benedict 


For a man who died in a garage, it's 
a grand enough tomb. For India’s last 
emperor, it's embarrassingly run-down. 


The mausoleum of Bahadur Shah 
Zafar, the last Mughal emperor who was 
exiled to Yangon in 1858 after the British 
quelled the Sepoy Mutiny - or the first war 
of independence - is one of India’s most 
visible historical links with Myanmar. 


The late Rajiv Gandhi, Pervez 
Musharraf and Begum Khaleda Zia, each 


ruling over only a part of the territory to - 


which Bahadur Shah laid claim, had been 
here to pay homage. 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose - 


perhaps the one man who felt most deeply 
the emperor's pain at having lost the war 
against the British occupiers - visited the 
mazar immediately after taking the "Delhi 
chalo" pledge in Yangon. 


i Now the mausoleum, at 6 Ziwaka 


Road, Dagon township, Yangon, is in 
danger of falling apart. 


its management committee has 
written to the Archaeological Survey of 
India (ASI), which has promised help, a 
team of Indian journalists were told last 
week during a visit as part of an India- 
Asean media exchange programme. The 
Raj had kept the last emperor confined in 
a garage attached to the bungalow of a 
junior British officer - a certain captain 
Nelson Davies. 


The ruler who at 25 was initiated into the 
Chistiya Sufi order would not have minded 
the humble surroundings. The source of 
his anguish was different. 


"How unfortunate | am who did not 


-get to be buried in his motherland," he had 


scribbled with charcoal on the walls of his 
cell (he wasn't allowed pen or books). 
"They will play polo over my grave." 


Had the Sufi saint foreseen how his 
grave would be levelled and camouflaged? 


That's exactly what the British did 
after his death on November 7,1862, at the 
age of 89. They entombed him in 
accordance with Islamic rites but hid the 
actual burial site. 


During the digging for the foundation 
of a memorial hail in 1991, a grave was 
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discovered underground whichis believed 


to be-his: The graves of Bahadur Shah and - 


his’ family at“ ‘ground level -are probably 
` décoys constructed by thé British to ensure 
that nationalist sen timents centred on the 
last emperor were not aroused.. 


+: The: British'were so: cautious’ that 
they did not allow ‘any ‘visitors to the 
ee for 30 years after Shah's death. 


. Later; ‘there was: a' proposal to-shift 
nie remains ‘to Delhi dand those of 
Myaninar's. King: Thibaw -'who had been 
exiled to Ratnagiri, Maharashtra, by the Raj 
- to Myanmar. But the leaders of the two 
countries felt'that:the tormbs-wére part of 
- their nations':shared historical. Eo ang 
should stay where they are... : : 


The tomb was handed over to ‘ie 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Trust, setup'in 1935 
after’'a court decree. The trust was 
suspended in the 1970s after disputes 
within it and complaints of corruption: =` 


+ 
zanl 


= The government then appointed a 


Supervisory committee, whose 
composition is changed from time to time, 
and the overall responsibility of the mazar 
was shifted from the ministry of religious 
affairs to the home ministry. 


Indian leaders make a point of 
visiting the mausoleum during trips to 
Myanmar. The Indian ambassador and 
other diplomatic officials pay formal visits 
on national days and the Urs of Bahadur 
Shah Zafar. In 2004, the Indian embassy 
donated $4,000 for retiling of the mazar 
courtyard. 


_ Former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
during his visit-on December 16,1987, 
wrote in the visitors’ book: "Although you 
(Bahadur Shah) do not have land in India, 
you have it here, your, name. is alive... Jd 
pay homage to the memory of the symbol 
and rallying point of India's first war of 
independence ....... . that has been won." 


"Courtesy The Telegraph 


_. We propose to.take out special. issue of.Journal-in. 
~ November 2005. Articles related to: social, ‘cultural and: 
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|THE LOST HEAVEN*| » 


Philip Mansel 


This magnificent memoir inter- 
weaves the political and the personal: the 
history of Istanbul with the early years of 
its most famous living writer. Born in 
Istanbul in 1952, to a large, quarrelsome 
family which owned and lived in the Pamuk 
Apartments, the novelist Orhan Pamuk 


has never left: "I am attached to this city _ 


because it has made me who lam." .: 


Istanbul: Memories of. a City’ is more ° 


solemn and more introspective than 
another great Istanbul autobiography, 
Istanbul Boy by the comic writer Aziz 
Nesin. For Orhan, Pamuk the Istanbul of 
his youth in the 1960s and 1970s was 
dominated by "bitter memories of the fallen 


“Istanbul: Memories of a City by Orhan Pamuk Faber, £16.99, pp. 288 


empire", "the cloud:of gloom and loss that 
the fall of the Ottoman empire had oes 
over Istanbul". - oar 


Here hé is oeie his own love of 
Ottoman culture, which he rightly calls "a 
sumptuous culture that had been 
influenced by the West without having lost 
its originality or vitality". Far from being 
afflicted by "end of empire melancholy", 
many Istanbulluis were delighted to be rid 
of their empire. They soon forgot the 
Ottoman dynasty and felt no regret for the 
lost provinces whence, aS SO many songs 


lamented, few: Turkish soldiers ever 


returned. Istanbul hearts ached less for the 
beauty of Ottoman architecture, as Orhan 
Pamuk claims, than for Mustafa Kemal, 
for communism, fascism, political Islam 
or simply over the SIC, of earning a. 
living. | 


The Istanbul of the late 1970s was a 
battlefield of political and social creeds - 
the shape of a moustache indicated 


- fascist, communist or'Islamist sympathies 


- unrelated to the Ottoman: past: Much of 
the melancholy which Pamuk calls "this 
feeling that is unique to Istanbul and that 
binds its people together", had .personal 
roots, like inheritance laws and poverty.. 


' - Pamuk writes sadly of his visits to 
crumblirig Ottoman mansions, inhabited 
by relations who preferred cats.and dogs 
to humans. The mansions’ divisions, 


‘made with remarks such as "you take the 


harem, I'll také:the annexe", were an 
Invitation to disputes. » | 4 wa 


Pamuk knew of- people who built 
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walls. simply in order to block their . 


relations’ view of, or access to, the garden. 
In his opinion "dishonesty and insincerity", 
helped by a:flair for deception and 
manipulation, dominated personal 
relations in his parents’ circle of friends. 
Pamuk's perception, attention to detail and 
many quotations from books and 
newspapers give readers direct insight into 
the life of a. city which he calls "so 
unmanageably varied, so anarchic, so very 
much stranger than Western cities". 


He grew up in the interlude between 
the cosmopolitanism of the late Ottoman 
empire and the cosmopolitanism of global 
capitalism, when the only place that “felt 
like Europe" was the lobby of the Hilton 
hotel. The period's intoxication with the 
West was reflected in interior decoration: 
sitting-rooms “were designed to 


demonstrate that their householders were 


Westernised”. In those days Islam was 
regarded by the educated elite as "a 
strange and sometimes amusing set of 
rules. on which the lower classes 
depended”. 


Reflecting the cosmopolitan 
- character of the Ottoman capital, Pamuk 
shares many educated Turks’ admiration 
for the Westerners who painted or wrote 
about their city. The superb 1800 
engravings of the city by Antoine Ignace 
Melling, architect to the Sultan's sister, with 
their precision and freedom from 
sentimentalising Orientalism, were for him 
a vision of a "lost heaven". 


Pamuk also identified with the 


accounts of Istanbul by Gdrard de Nerval; 
Flaubert and Gautier. Ottoman writers, 
who said Istanbul made the angels in 
heaven gasp with envy, are ignored; 
Pamuk even claims, with considerable 
exaggeration, "For centuries the only lit- 
erature our city inspired was penned by 
Westerners”. 


Pamuk mourns the city's 


transformation into a mass of "soul- 


crushing” and view-blocking apartment 
blocks. In his youth Istanbul "was not an 
anonymous multitude of walled-in lives - a 
jungle of apartments where no one knew 
who was dead or who was celebrating 
what" but "an archipelago of 
neighbourhoods in which everyone knew 
each other". 


His laments for Istanbul's lost beauty 
are reinforced by the marvellous ` 
photographs scattered throughout the 
book, many by the great photographer Ara 
Guler. 


An underlying theme of the book is 
loss of cosmopolitanism. Pamuk can. 
remember the state-inspired anti-Greek 
riots of 1955 when mobs pillaged the city 
with government blessing. As.he grew up 
"the city stagnated, emptied itself out and 
became a monotonous town in black and 
white". He speaks of “cultural cleansing" 
and provincialisation. When French, Greek 
or Armenian were spoken in the street, the 
speaker was told, "Citizen, please speak 
Turkish.” Even in 2005 the future of the 
Greek Orthodox Ecumenical Patriarchate 
- the oldest institution in Europe after the 
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Vatican - is as uncertain as that of the tiny 
Greek and dwindling Armenian and Jewish 
communities. 


Recently Pamuk has had the 
courage to be one of the first Turkish 
writers openly to challenge the official 
version of the fate of Turkey's Armenians, 
who once composed a tenth or more of 


Istanbul's population, a topic which still 
seems, to visiting historians, to hang like 
a cloud over the city. The battles now 
engaged over this issue will help decide 
whether or not Istanbul's future will include 
these living links with what Orban Pamuk 
calls "the grand polyglot multicultural 
Istanbul of the imperial age". Em 


Go sweep out the chamber of your heart. Make it ready to 
be the dwelling place of the Beloved. When you depart 
out, He will enter it. In you, void of yourself, will He display 


His beauties. 





Mahmud Shabistari 
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A circular letter addressed to the Rajput princes by 
-Bahadur Shah Zafar, last of the Moghul Emperors, as 
early as 1856, calling upon them to unite and drive | 
away the British has been acquired by the History of 
Freedom Movement Board in New Delhi. The circular, 
__...Mr..S.M..Ghosh, Secretary. of-the Board, tolda: 
meeting of Members of Parliament in. New Delhi on, - 
May 9, revealed the initiative in the country even before .. 
‘the 1857 movement to shake off foreign.domination _ 
“through united resistence. Mr. Ghosh said Bahadur .. 
Shah had in that circular assured the Rajput princes 
_ that -his move was not promoted by his desire to 
capture power and that after clearing the soil of all 
“foreign elements they had the option to choose anyone 
to head the State. 


The Hindu 12-5-1953 
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IFS WIVES: INDIA'S 





SILENT DIPLOMATS* | 
| ` J.N. Dixit 


One category of women who have 
vitally contributed to the the functioning of 
the Indian oe service are the wives 
of IFS officers. r 


Wives were considered a crucial 
factor in the functioning of an officer, 
particularly when he was posted in Indian 
missions abroad. The qualities of the wives 
in terms of intellect, social graces, 


articulation and hospitability were. 


considered important ingredients of the 
functioning requirements of an IFS officer. 
Equally important was the attitude and 
ability of the wives to -cope with stresses 
and strains of diplomatic life. 


“Extract from ‘indian Foreign Service: History and Challenge 


By J.N. Dixit Konark Publishers, Rs 550, pp.328 


These included, in the beginning-of 
two-and- -a- -half decades of. the service, 
giving, up. gainful. employment and 
professional careers (IFS officers’ wives 
were not. allowed to.take up jobs, except 
for. limited fields such as teaching, the 
medical. profession and so on), frequent 
transfers; facing problems of. children's 
education in totally different: systems, 
managing the household in what was 
decidedly an underpaid job with only the 
main member of the family being the 
earning member, fulfilling ‘entertainment 
obligations not only of the husband but of 
the head of mission (ambassador) and his 
wife, or coping with the entire linguistic, 
social, cultural and economic challenges 
of serving abroad and moving back to 
headquarters. | 


. In fact, confi dential teed forms of 
IFS offi icers almost till the beginning of the 
1970s, had a separate section on the 
suitability of wives for the Indian Foreign 
Service, with separate columns on her 
personality, her standard and style of 
entertainment, her sociability and the extent 
to which she was supportive of her 
husband's functional role. 


Female spouses of Indian Porson 
Service officers have come a long way 
from the early years in getting space for 
fulfilling their individual potentialities 
compared to the peace between 1946 and 
1970-75. 


There is, of course, a.gen- erational 
change in value systems and attitudes 
amongst women born in the late '20s and 
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'30s, who became wives of Foreign 
Service officers who constituted the 
service at the start. Though most of them 


came from urban backgrounds and the. 


upper middle class, the attitude ingrained 
in them was one of making a good 
marriage the mission of their lives, and 
professional and other inclinations and 
aspirations were secondary. ` 


The value system was of being 
supportive to the husband, to help him in 
his career, to be a competent, elegant and 
gracious hostess, etc. There was no 
undercurrent of militant assertion of 
women’s liberation or the insistence on 
emphasising a separate and individual 
identity away from the husband or in 
competition with him. Most of the wives of 
the ICS officers, armed forces officers and 
political appointees had a basic or 
minimum university degree and, barring 
exceptions, they married young without 
going through any work experience or 
resulting personal ambitions. The seniors 
among these women were grandmothers. 
They were involved with their husband's 
professional status, social importance and 
functional clout. They were content 
- basking in the reflected glory of their 
husbands functionally and in other facets 
of life. They were decidedly elitist and 
served as role models for the wives of the 
first generation of Foreign Service wives 
whose husbands joined the service after 
Independence. Lest the impression is 
created of these women being social and 
professional prima donnas, there were 
positive qualities among them which were 


of immense help to the members of the 
service collectively. Most of them were 
totally committed to functions and 
objectives of the Foreign Service. 


There was no resentment among 
them about not having had a professional 
career and a separate income of their own. 
They were mother figures, friends, 
philosophers and guides of younger 
officers and their wives, helping them 
adjust to Foreign Service life socially and 
functionally. This role was particularly 
important in relation to officers who were 
selected for the service from disparate and 
not necessarily urban metropolitan 


- backgrounds or from the upper midddle 


class. 


Naming individuals could be 
invidious because most of them played 
the above role. But some names need to 
be mentioned. The wife of the first Indian 
Foreign Secretary, K.P.S. Menon, Anuji, 
was the personification par excellence of 
the Foreign Service wife. 


Other names which come, to “ain 
who nurtured the growth of a large number 
of young officers and their wives were Mrs 
Ranjan Nehru, wife of ambassador R.K. 
Nehru, Mrs Suraiya Tayabji, wife of 


_ ambassador Badruddin Tayabji, Mrs Tara 
Ali Beg, wife of ambassador M.R.A. Beg, 


Rani Indumati Rajwade, wife of 
ambassador R.G. Rajwade, they will be 
remembered for long by the younger 
generation of officers and their wives for 
their encouraging and supportive role. 


These women were mentors in 


r va 
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matters of protocol, entertaimnent, 
adjusting to life in strange foreign lands 
and, more important, they were the 
surrogate matriarchal figures to the 
younger wives, moving away from the 
socially familial safety net of their 
respective families. - 


| recall Mrs Tara Ali Beg naling 
young couples at their home at 12, 
Willingdon Crescent, teaching by example 
how to lay a table, how to serve wines 
spirits, even how to use cutlery such as 
knives and forks. Among the second 
generation of Foreign Service wives who 
played a similar role, one recalls again Mrs 
‘Lalita Menon, wife of K.P.S. Menon Junior, 
Mrs. Ameena Ahuja, wife of ambassador 
V.K. Ahuja, Mrs Lalita Krishnan, wife of 
ambassador N. Krishnan, Mrs Usha 
Venkateswaran, wife of ambassador A.P. 
Venkateswaran. Mrs Padma Chib, wife of 
late ambassador A.S. Chib, Mrs Oona 
Hiremith, Mrs Rose Gonsalves, wife of 
ambassador Erie Gonsalves. _ 


These women created a tradition not 
only of training various Foreign Service 
wives in their functional role but also helped 
in resolving problems related to health, 
education and other such concerns of 
younger wives entering the uncharted 
seas of diplomacy in foreign climes. While 
these names are not comprehensive, 
these are illustrative names of Foreign 


Service wives from the year 1948 to 1954. 


1 am not mentioning the names of 
Foreign Service wives of later years who 
are wives of my contemporaries. And the 
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younger ladies in the service who are not 
personally known to me. But | am clear in 
my mind that right upto the late 1970s, 
most Foreign Service officers' wives 
carried on traditions established by. their 
predecessors i in the service from the early 
years. 


One must also recall the pegaive 
side of the role of Foreign Service wives. 
The most important point to make is that 
the wife of a Head of Mission abroad has 
a very decisive role to play in maintaning 
harmony within Indian missions abroad. If 
this seniormost lady in the mission did not 
have this particular sense of responsibility, 
the mission could be subject to favouritism, 
divisions and tensions. 


Many young officers in the service 
and their wives have suffered due to the 
phenomenon mentioned above. If the wife 
of the Head of the Mission was unhappy 
with the officer, there were occasions when 
it affected the officer's confidential reports 
too. Attention to representational or 
diplomatic entertainment aspects were a 
special pressure on Foreign Service 
wives. The financial grant given for 
entertainment purposes was far below the 
requirement, in terms of the scale and 
number of social occasions on which the 
officer and his wife had to organise every 
month. It is with great difficulty that this was 
managed and the burden of managing this 


was mostly on the Foreign Service wife. 


To compound matters negatively 
there were many occasions when the 
Head of Mission and his wife demanded 
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and took away a part of the entertainment 
grant given to the individual officer for large 
receptions ‘and special occasions which 
the Head of the Mission had to host. 


| There was also the practice i in many 
missions where the wife of Head of Mission 
would ask wives of junior officers to 
préparé snacks and dishes. at the 
ambassadorial residence for receptions 
and other similar entertainment. Such 
requests: were no less than a command, 
even if the young wives were not 
themselves inclined to do this. | remember 
as second in command of a mission 
where a young wife, an'M.Sc. in physics, 
was engaged in making samosas at the 
ambassador's residence twice a month 


for receptions there. It is strange fate for 
Foreign Service wives. Though there was 


heartburn and resentment about such 
practices, the discipline in the service was 
such in the early two-and-a-half decades 
that there were no contretemps or crisis. 


There were further anomilies which 
weré discriminatory against Foreign 
Service wives. In the IFS administration 
rules, it was stipulated that Foreign Service 
officers of all categories posted abroad 
would be provided with accommodation 
suitable to their status and functional 
obligations: But there were interesting 
ironies in the rule. The officer himself was 
allowed two pillows at government cost, 
the wife only one. When the officer drew 
daily allowance in a mission abroad before 
he finally.setelled down, he was entitled to 
full rates of the daily allowance while his 
wife was only allowed two-thirds or three- 


fourths of the allowance, depending, on the 
amount or the station they’ were posted.. 


zoin the very early days of the service 
the wife travelled in the same. class as.her 
husband who was entitled to go by ship or 


by air, if they were travelling together: But 


if the wife was travelling separately or later, 
she was-allowed to travel only in a lower 
class of accommodation. It is remarkable 
that the wives did not rebel against this 
general discriminati ion, almost til the late 
1960s. 


| Mrs Indira Gandhi's coming tor power 
brought about qualitative changes. in the 
living and working conditions of Foreign 
Service wives. The rule that any lady officer 
of the Foreign Service who married should 
automatically resign from the service was 
done away with. The rules regarding 
Foreign Service wives taking up 
employment were liberalised.. Officers 
marrying foreign. women were also not 
asked to resign from the -service 
automatically. Wives from foreign 
countries were incrementally accepted in 
the Foreign Service. The separate sections 
in the annual confidential reports of the 
Foreign Service officers focusing on the 
wife's suitability for the service was deleted 
from the confidential report forms. These 
were fortunate developments because 
they incrementally matched the atti- tudes 
and aspirations of the new generation of 
ladies who married Foreign Service 
officers: Most of them were highly 
educated with professional career 
capabilities. They were more involved with 
gender issues and insistent on equal 
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status for women. This changing attitude 
was aptly. summed up by another Foreign 
Service wife, who observed when l.was.a 
joint secretary: "j have married my: 
husband, | have.not married the Foreign 
Service. I will be supportive of him but. | 
am not enthusiastic about imposed 


patterns of behaviour. allegedly required i in 


the Forei ign Service." a 


-< With. the. passage a tinie; 
liberalisation of rules governing ‘Foreign 
Service wives has continued. The financial 


arrangements for living abroad has also | 
considerably improved, freeing the 


Foreign Service wives from the tensions 
of having to: practice ` N aaea S 
economies. 


One collective activity in which wives 
of Foreign Service officers have played a 
major role is in participating in the Indian 
women's organisations abroad, and in the 
activities of the External Affairs Wives' 
Association in Delhi. A convention has 
developed where the wife of the Head of a 
Mission, who is ex-offi icio president of such 
associations abroad, and at headquarters 
the wife of the foreign secretary is 
chairperson of the Foreign Service Wives' 
Association. Wives who are abroad are 
also members of this association at 
headquarters. . 


` The wide range of activities which 


these associations of Foreign Service 
wives have organised is implicit and has 
Proved to be a very- effective 
instrumentality of India’s cultural, ‘and 
economic diplomacy. These associations 
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organise exhibitions,- fashion shows, 
dance and music performances, lectures 
and charity shows. Such activities range 
from functions organised. with. foreign 
institutions like the Smithsonian in 
Washington, to functions, exclusively 
organised. by Indian women. If one. were 
to chronicle the details of such activities 
over the. years and the impact that they 
have made in generating interest about 
India and in cementing India’s relations 
with foreign countries, an entire book could 
be written on. the subject if supported by 
detailed research. One ‘hopes that the 
External Affairs Wives’ Association 
undertakes such a piolect in the gee to 


‘come. 


Equally meem is aie fact of 
Foreign Service wives, individually blos- 
soming as authors, artistes, university 
professors and as professionals in 
different fields. Wives of Foreign Service 
officers with medical qualifications have 
served on the panel of doctors at Indian 
embassies abroad. Foreign Service wives 
have written books.on serious subjects like 
history, anthropology, Indian culture as well 
as novels and books on unusual subjects 
like The History of Mangoes. 


It is relevant to mention some 
names in this respect. Mrs Anuji Menon, 
wife of the first Indian foreign secretary of 
India, was an important contributor to the 
creation of the Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Society. Mrs Usha Venkateswairan, wife 
of another foreign secretary, A.P. 
Venkateswaran, is a professor of nutrition 
as well as a teacher of classical Indian 
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dance. The late Mrs Gauri Khosla, wife of 
ambassador I.P. Khosla, was an expert in 
pottery. Mrs Veenu Shah, wife of 
ambassador Prakash Shah, is an expert 
in glass painting and ceramics. Mrs 
Kusum Budhwar, wife of ambassador P:K. 
Budhwar, has written a classic book on 
the mango as a fruit in historical, cultural 
and'culinary terms. She is also an expert 
on painting wood. Mrs Neena Singh, wife 
of Mr Arun Singh, joint secretary, is a 
scholar of English literature and is a 
professor at Delhi University. Mrs Kavita 
Sharma, wife of Mr J.C. Sharma, secretary 
in the ministry of external affairs, is a 
distinguished academic and is the principal 
of the prestigious Hindu mohega at Delhi 
University. . 


Mrs Kusum Shukla, wie of 
ambassador R.C. Shukla, is a poet. and 
an acknowledged painter. Mrs Ameena 
Ahuja, wife of the late ambassador V.K. 
Ahuja, is a linguist of high calibre. Mrs 
Preeti Singh, wife of ambassador 5S. 
Pawan Singh, has written a remarkably 
poignant novel Circles of Silence. Mrs 
Poonam Surie, wife of ambassador Nalin 
Surie (now in China), is an accomplished 
painter and creator of ceramic arts, as well 
as a poet. 


One also recalls with admiration Mrs 
Reba Som, wife of ambassador Himachal 
Som, who is a recognised vocal musician 
specialising in Rabindrasangeet and has 
also been a Nehru Fellow, in recognition 
of her intellectual and academic 
distinction. 
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Then there is Mrs Manju Singh, wife 
of former foreign secretary S.K. Singh, 
who is a distinguished horticulturist and 
furniture designer in cane and has 
established her own business ‘with great 
success. One must also mention Mrs Rita 
Ghare Khan, wife of India's former ` 
ambassador to the UN and later UN under 
secretary-general Chinmay Ghare Khan. 
She is a distinguished painter of ceramics 
and enamel. Mrs Indira Mansingh, wife of 
India's (former) ambassador to the US, 
Lalit Mansingh, was deputy director- 
general of Doordarshan and later a senior 
executive of Star TV. Then there is Mrs 
Nandini Mehta, wife of ambassador Dalip 
Mehta, who is a distinguished writer and 
journalist. 


The list could go on ienaa The 
point is that Foreign Service wives have 
come to assert their own identity and 
creativity, which adds to the lusture of the 
service. 


One must also make a reference to 
Foreign Service wives who themselves 
are Foreign Service officers and have 
carried out the dual burden of being 
diplomats and at the same time functioning 
as hostesses and supportive figures to 
their husbands who are also in the Foreign 
Service. The names which occur to me 
are ambassador Manorama Bhalla, 
ambassador Shashi Tripathi, ambassador 
Surya Kanti Tripathi, ambassador Veena 
Sikri and ambassador Lakshmi Puri, all of 
whom are distinguished and high-profile 
members of the Foreign Service, but who 
performed their functions as Foreign 


Service wives without any reticence or 
complexes. 


| must emphasise that the names | 
have mentioned are illustrative. The list of 
these distinguished women in this chapter 
is not comprehensive. One undersatnds 
that the younger generation of Foreign 
Service wives are distinctly more varied 
talents and competencies which they fulfil 
without fanfare or publicity. 


One Foreign Service wife who. 


should be mentioned separtely for a unique 


position is Ambika Soni, wife of 


ambassador U.C. Soni, who, defying 
conventions and rules, joined the 
Congress Party in the mid-1970s and is 
now a member of the Rajya Sabha and 
general secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee. She is an established political 
figure with nearly three decades of political 


N 






discover truth. 


One must be as humble as the dust before he can 
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experience. 


An interesting development which 
took place regarding the External Affairs 
Wives' Association was when Mrs Chokila 
lyer became Foreign Secretary. Her 


. husband, himself a civil service officer but 


not a member of Foreign Service, had 
retired by then. The Women of the Foreign 
Service Association decided to designate 
him (Mr Giri lyer) as president of the 
Women's Association and changed the 
name of the External Affairs Wives’ 
Association to Association of the External 
Affairs Spouses. This dispensing with the 
exclusive feminine gender identity and 
assertion of independent identity by wives 
of the Foreign Service officers does not in 
any way diminish their social, cultural and 
functional role as members of the Foreign 


Service family. ™ 





Mahatma Gandhi 
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“ANCIENT COIN sHows SECULAR AKBAR: EXPERT 


Akshaya Kumar panes. ae 
Siibaneewar A rare siver coin recently. ound at ihe dne of pe 
‘Kanduri Charan Pradhan of Brahmakundal village, near: Khurda town, 20 km 
from here, ‘indicates that Mughal Emperor Akbar encouraged his Hindu. vassal- 
aN toi issue coins with i images of their own gors and goddesses: | 


“The coin was discovered from. a sual chast passed down to Mr. et 


Filia Orissa State Museum superintendent Chandrabhanu Patel, who i 
examined the coin, said it belonged to the period of Emperor Akbar. 


Images of Lord Ram, Sita and Hanuman are found inscribed on-the.coin. 
While one -side of the coin bears images of Lord Ram and Laxman standing 
with bows and arrows on their shoulders, the other side depicts the 

.. Rajyabhisek; the coronation ceremony of Lord Ram. Two words. in Hindi =>- 
Ayod hya am Rama N -are sd alee on 1 the Wo 1 ol sa coin. 
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BADA MANGAL 
Amita Verma 


It is a unique festival because it is 
celebrated only in one city, Lucknow, 
though people come from other cities as 
well to participate in the event. itis a festival 
that has grown in magnitude over the 
years and now invites the participation of 
corporate houses as well. 


"Bada Mangal", the first Tuesday of 
the month of Jyestha in the Hindu calendar 
(May 24 this year), is a festival that 
celebrates Lord Hanuman and is held only 
in Lucknow. 


The festival has its roots in a legend 
that dates back to the 18th century (1715- 
1718). According to popular belief, a 
Muslim queen called Alla Begum was 


asama n 
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pullding ¢ a. iak for herself. Dume the 


digging, the labourers found two statues 
of’ Lord Hanuman.’ 


The labourers kept the statues aside 
and continued working, but the same night 
Alia Begum saw a dream in which an old 
man told her to install the statues with 
respect and she would soon be blessed 
with a child. 


Alia Begum, who did not have any 
children, inimediately stopped work on the 
park and built a temple instead where she 
got one of the statues installed. This in now 
known as the Old Hanuman temple. A few 
months later, Alia delivered a son who was 
named Mangat Rai Firoz Shah. 


A few years later, Raja Jethmal, the 
commander of Alia Begum's forces, 
decided to remove the other statue and 
install it at some other place. An elephant 
was brought in to carry the statue in a 
procession, but, the procession barely 
moved a few kilometers before the 
elephant suddenly sat down and refused 
to budge. The statue was later installed at 
the same spot and the temple which 


. houses it is called the New Hanuman 


Temple. According to tradition, ifa devotee 
makes a wish during any Tuesday in the 
month of Jyestha, the wish is instantly 
granted. : 


Male devotees, clothed only in red 
loin cloths, roll down the roads to reach 
the two Hanuman temples in Aliganj 
locality. The power of devotion makes 
them brave the melting tar on the roads - 
by the time they reach the temple, many 
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have burn marks and boils on their bodies. 


"As soon as we reach the temple and 
have the traditional bath before the prayers, 
our burns and boil vanish completely. This 
is the power of Bada Mangal,” says 
Vinayak Tiwari, a bank employee who has 
been travelling this difficult path to the 
temple for the past three years. 


The two Hanuman temples attract 
a crowd of eight to 10 lakh people on Bada 
Mangal alone, and an estimated six to 
eight lakhs on the remaining Tuesdays of 
the month of Jyestha. l 


`- With the crowds swelling with each 


passing year, devotees now spill over to 
other Hanuman temples in the state capital 
and traffic chaos on Bada Mangal is now 
a routine affair. 


Since the past few years, corporate 
houses have also started participating in 
this unique festival in a big way. Kiosks 
serving free sweets, sherbets and lime 
drinks to devotees all over the state capital 
are set up by corporate houses while 
smaller traders sprinkle water along the 
roads to provide some succour to bare- 
bodied devotees who roll along their way 
to the temple. w 

Courtesy:Asian Age 
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POLICEMEN MY FRIENDS 


During the 50s and 60s, parents ised 
to resort to “threats” in educating their kids. 


The father would say, “If you're 


naughty again, | would get mata to send 


you to police station.” And the mother would 
echo, “Cry again! Look, mata is coming!” 


Mata (policeman) has since become the. 


panacea with which parents "fixed up” their 
unruly children. 


Given such an educational approach 
of “intimidation” and “authority”, policemen 
became the monstrous bullies taking on 


kids and good guys, in the souls of these — 


children. The parents just wanted their 
children to be a little more obedient, but 
they would never realise that their careless 
remarks have distorted the impressions 
their little kids would have on policemen. 


And when these children grew up, 
they shuddered at the sight of uniformed 
cops. Even if they had done nothing wrong, 
or even if all that the policemen had wanted 
was just to take a look at their identity cards. 
As if that is not enough, the phobia for 
uniformed policemen has since been 
extended to include other enforcement 
personnel in uniform. 


__. Ifmajority of the people in the society 
bear such a phobia for uniformed 
enforcers, the consequences it would 
have on the society and democratic 
development would be grave..Of course, 
like any statutory institutions, there are 
invariably black sheep in the police force. 
lf the general public have such an 
irrational,fear towards the policemen, 
these black sheep might take this 
advantage to further consolidate their 
unlawful acts. 


-This is because the moment you 
feel dwarfed in front of a policeman, you 
will surrender your right to reason with him, 
and will not have the guts to exercise your 
constitutional rights. Without the slightest 
doubt, you are emboldening these black 
sheep. Because of that, the image of police 
has been tarnished. The gross disregard 
for human rights and regulations with 
which the policemen carry out their duties 
in the face of escalating crimes, coupled 
with the involvement of police personnel 
in many of the corruption cases, 
Malaysians have slowly lost their faith in 
the country's police force. 


In order to rebuild the image of the 
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police force, and restoré that confidence 


of.the public in the police force; the Royal 
Commission-has‘come up with: a set of’ 


| ee to counteract: this i issue. 


“Whether, the. police: Would: be. able. 
tö effectively carry ¢ out. their. work i in future 
will depend yery much on’ the input ‘and. 
cooperation from all parties. To be frank, . 
our social security leaves much to be 


desired.: Abductions, robberies, murders, 
rapes, corruption,:.. 


peace lives of Malaysians. ° 


: “Just. as the’ Royal ‘Commission’ 
chairman Tun. ‘Mohd Dzaiddin Abdullah. 
. has Said, the police. force must be effi icient, 
as its operation is closely related to the, 
lives of Malaysians. Having saiä that, other. 
than hoping that the police would “AX. up 


our social problems", itis also hoped that 
the general public would ‘play their roles 
and: do.their parts to preserve the safety 


of :our living Epo men as well as’ 


logics: of the AN 


| ‘From now oni, we must discard the i 
fear mentality and treat the policemen i in 
equitable arid friendly gestures, and as | 


Sall-kinds f criminal 
acts.are:-being committed on a'daily basis,” 
seriously ‘threatening: the: otherwise: 


-o oman or A adre ooa r T 


partners ‘who would solve the. problems 
with us together. More importantly, we, 
must also erect the social value of zero 


tolerance for corruption in a bid to effectively 


wipe out corrupt acts by police personnel. 
Not long ago, the Melaka deputy police chief 
said that time had-changed, other than, 
serving as a place. for the public to seek 
assistance and, asylum, police stations 
should also be a-place for, interaction, 
exchange of ideas and cooperation. 
between the police and the general public. 


If police stations across the country 
would throw their doors wide open to 
befriend the people, not-only would the 
distance between them be shortened, it is 
believed thatthe public, would.also be more. 
willing to cooperate and coordinate with the 
a to help eradicate. crimes. 


gga! 


The. crime raté in. Kuala Lumpur fell 
by: an impressive 19% during the first three 
months this: year, ‘thanks to: public 
cooperation, as ‘the ‘city police, chief 


Mustapha’ has’ claimed: To: rectify the: 


distorted image of police, it- is imperative: 
that the country's” police-force adopts a 


_ more people- friendly approach, in eying 


out its day to- -day duties. 
ao Sin Chew pale (Malaysia) 
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-| PANDIT JINNAH 


Rajnish Sharma 


When the former Deputy PM L K 


Advani described Muhanimad Ali Jinnah as 
a secular man during his early days, he 


wasn't quite off the mark as it is now a 


part of the recorded history. Though his 
comments have raised a furore back 
home, few would know that this man was 
even referred to as Pandit Jinnah once. 


- And if indifference to religion is any : 
indicator. of secularism, the Qaid-e-Azam . 
was probably the. biggest of all secular. 


fundamentalists. 


There are two incidents hitherto not 
found in any history book which highlight 
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___ this aspect of his character in a rather 


comical way which were narrated by. none 


_. Other. than :the eminent jurist and 


statesman, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. It was 


told by Sir: Sapru to his granddaughter's 


husband Dr IM Chak, Retired Dy Director 
of CDRI during a meeting with his 


- grandfather Pt. Prithvi Nath Chak, another 
- legal giant of that time under whom Motilal 


Nehru learnt to practice law. . | 
_ Acontemporary of Sir Sapru, Jinnah 


along with him once visited Egypt during 


the month of Ramzaan. The Muslim 


_porters there refused to carry their luggage 


saying they would only carry the luggage 


of a fellow Muslim. When Jinnah told them 


to go ahead, the porters decided to test 


them. They were asked to recite the 
'” kalma. While Sir Sapru happily recited it 


with elan, he had Jinnah looking sheepishly 
at him for the wine loving brown .sahib 
didn't know a word of it! Sir Sapru had a 
hard time convincing the porters that 


- Jinnah, who was to later create a separate 


Islamic State, was actually a Muslim! 


_ The other incident saw these two 
friends aparring in the court of law in a 
case that involved elements of religion. 


= The'case saw Sir Sapru quoting 


- Jnnumerable ayats from Quran in support 


of his arguments.. Jinnah, though a 
formidable lawyer himself, drew a blank 
once again on this account. The next day 
local newspaper headlines screamed 
Pandit Jinnah vs Maulana Sapru! ii 


(Hindustan Times) 
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ASPIRIN IMPROVES RECOVERY 
© AFTER HEART BYPASS 


People who are taking aspirin regularly to thin their blood and are about to 
undergo coronary artery bypass surgery are usually told to stop the aspirin 
a week before the operation but they could be better off if they keep taking 
it. Taking aspirin up to the day coronary artery bypass grafting (CABG) is 
performed seems to speed lung function recovery afterwards, without 
increasing the risk of breeding significantly, according to a report from Israel. 


Release of a substance called thromboxane is associated with lung injury 
after heart bypass grafting, Dr. Rabin Gerrah at Assuta Medical Center in 
Tel Aviv and colleagues expiain in their article in the medical journal Chest. 
Aspirin is believed to inhibit release of thromboxane, so Gerrah's group 
theorised that aspirin administration up until the day of surgery could improve 
outcomes. They therefore followed 14 patients who took 100 milligrams of 
aspirin daily until the day of surgery and 18 whose aspirin therapy was 
stopped at least seven days before surgery. 


_ Those who continued with their aspirin had significantly lower thromboxane 
in fluid around the heart, better oxygen levels in their blood, and spent less 
time on a ventilator than the group who discontinued taking aspirin, the 

Investigators report. 


On the other hand, the need for blood transfusions was no different between 
the groups, indicating that bleeding complications were no worse with aspirin. 
The researchers had excluded patients who had suffered a heart attack 
and those with heart failure, but because pa- tients like these have’a higher 
level of thromboxane, “they will probably benefit even more from its inhibition." 


Courtesy : The Pioneer 
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RELEVANCE OF 
| GANDHI-NEHRU NEXUS 


P.N. Haksar 


The fundamental preoccupation of 


our distant and ancient thinkers was with 
three questions: First, who am I? Second, 
whence have | come? And third, what is 
my destiny? But now, if we could only 
transcend, ourselves and our small egos, 
one would ask where is our society and our 
country going? What is India's destiny? And 
how can we attain dignity and greatness? 


It is to this set of latter questions that 
Gandhi, Nehru, Subramania Bharati and 
Rabindranath Tagore addressed 
themselves. And they continue to be of 
contemporary relevance. 


It is a matter of deep and profound 
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regret that Gandhites and Nehruites have 
formed separate churches. From the 
history of churches, one knows how the 
messiahs get vulgarised the moment they 
are entombed in churches, mosques, 
temples and gurudwaras. The Gandhi- 
Nehru nexus needs to be restored today. 
The life, work and thoughts of the two are 
indissolubly linked together and constitute 
an interacting and integrated system. 
Gandhi articulated the imperatives of the 
moral and spiritual universe. Nehru 
articulated the imperatives of the rational 
and scientific universe. But the two 
together constituted the entire universe of 
mind and spirit of our national movement 
dedicated to the search for a new identity 
for our country. The spirituality of Gandhi 
and Nehru constituted the finest 
expression of humanism. The essence of 
this humanism lay in the vision of a society 


where love and compassion transcend -- 


hatred and violence; where, as Tagore 
said, "the clear stream of reason has not 


~ lost its way into the dreary desert sand of 


dead habit"; and where the only 
justification for acquiring wealth is that it is 
held in trust for the poor and the deprived. 


During the seventeen years of his 
Prime Ministership, Jawaharlal Nehru did 
everything which he could personally do 
to uphold the principles of openness and 
accountability in the governance of the 
country; he unrelentingly lent support to the 
institutional bastions of our democracy; he 
made us all feel, whether we were 
scientists, bureaucrats, politicians or 
journalists, that we were partners in the great 
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and exciting venture of nation-building. His. 
greatest contribution was to resist the. 
temptation to restrict democracy i inour country. 


He never allowed spirituality to degenerate into 
ritualistic religious expressions. 


That very perceptive historian; a 


Carr, has said that one looks back into the © 
history. because’ our present dilemmas - 


and perplexities lead us to have a dialogue 
with our past. He has also said that history 
is a.response to the question: How did 


things come to be.as they are? ‘Recalling 


the life and work of both Gandhi and Nehru 
is urgently necessary because the 
development process itself within India is 
bringing into the open the unresolved 


conflicts not only between the past and the 
future, but between the vision we had and 


the way it has been translated. 

if the vision of Indian society informed 
by the concept of equality is a valid one, 
then the historical structuring of our society, 


sustained by structured inequality of the 
varnashrama dharma, is in conflict with 
the egalitarian social order. If the vision of 


growth with social justice is a valid vision, 


then the continuing and pervasive sense . 


of injustice and deprivation contradicts 
assumptions about social justice. If pride 
in new India is not to be treated as a dirty 
word, then upholding of self-reliance and 
‘informing. our economic as well as 
technological policies constitute the very 
means and mechanisms through witch 
pride and patriotism can find expression. 


India today desperately needs the © 


restoration of the vision of Gandhi and 
Nehru. Even more desperately we need 


not merely the articulation of that vision but 
an analysis of the constituent elements of 
that vision. "Love thy neighbour as thyself” 
remains a valid and evocative vision of 
Jesus. It remains valid even when we 
human beings engage. ourselves in killing 
our neighbours or hating them. But the 
contemporary world of nuclear bomb, when 
seen in the context of explosion of science 
and technology, demands that even if we 
do not love our neighbour, we owe a duty to 
take care not to hurt him. Even under the 
ordinary law relating to negligence, it is 
legally enjoined upon all of us to ensure that 
our neighbour does not suffer damage by 
the consequences of our own action. 


So, one way of looking at human 
history might be seen how:-society 
develops in such a manner that what was 
only a moral injunction uttered by Jesus 
or the Buddha or Mohammad now, 
becomes a legally enforceable imperative. 
Viewed in this light, India - our country - is 
crying for movements, combining together 
the passionate urges which informed 
Reformation and Renaissance. The earlier 
Bengal Renaissance has petered out. | 


If nothing else, the sacrifice of the 18-__ 
year-old girl on the funeral pyre of her... 
husband in the village of Deorala in 
Rajasdian shows, if one has eyes to see, 
that a new movement for reform of society 
and renaissance of our mental process is 
urgently required. In the measure we 
proceed to do that, in that measure we shall 
have to link that movement to the essentials -` 
of the Gandhi and Nehru framework. 


[Extracts from an article in The Hindu (November 14, 1987). 
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Amit Roy 


| Nigel Collett, the author whose new 
biography of Brigadier-General Reginald 
Dyer,. The. Butcher of: Amritsar 
(Hambledon; £25), is perhaps the most 
significant book on Indo-British relations 
for a generation, puts it very simply. 


"As an Englishman, | cannot help but 
feel sorrow.and shame at what he did, and 
sadness at the huge gap that he created 
between ourselves and India," says 
Collett, himself a former British army of- 
ficer who served in many of the places that 
Dyer did. "His crime horrifies me even now. 


| "On Dyer's orders on April 13, 191 9, 
hundreds of unarmed men, women and 
‘children were shot dead and well over a 


thousand injured in Jailianwala Bagh in 


“Review of “The Butcher of Amritsar” by Nigel Collett — 


Amritsar: Dyer never once expressed re- 


gret in public for his crime bit the atrocity 


sealed the fate of the Raj and nasiçneg 
independence. 


"As to how many died, | accept the 
final figure of the Sewa Samiti of 480 
known named deaths, but suspect there 
were many not known," says Collett. "I 
would not be surprised if the total deaths 
had been double that. The 397 accepted 
by the Hunter Committee (which in- 
iestigated Dyer's conduct) was wrong. As 
to injured, there is no way-of knowing ac- 
curately. Over 1,000 easily.” 


He adds: "Of those who died, most 
were Muslim or Hindu. Of he 291 whose 
jats can be identified, only 22 are eee 
sikh." 


Collett appreciates he is entering 
controversial territory when he asserts: "It 
would be unpopular to say so, but the 
Rowlatt agitation that led to the Punjab dis- 
turbances was nota Sikh affair to any great 
degree, mostly a Muslim or Hindu-led and 
supported one." 


According to Collett, “what Dyer did 
is politically relevant today; Atanborough's 
film, Gandhi, made plain its importance to 
Gandhi's Independence struggle. | myself 
see no difference beween what Dyer did 
and any other political mass murder. in 
Dyer's day, this was what the British ac- 
cused the Germans of in Flanders after 
the First World War." 


In 1997, on the 50th anniversary of 
Indian Independence, Queen Elizabeth vis- 
is me Golden Temple and although she 
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felt unable to tender a formal apology on 
behalf of her nation - the Duke of Edinburgh 
even queried the casualty figures - 
Amritsar remains a stain on the con- 
science of the British to this day. 


“The massacre was the worst 
atrocity by a_British officer recorded, and 
it changed the course of the empire and 
_ history," remarks Collett. "It is the darkness 
at the heart of the Raj." 


Although he paints the portrait of a 
"monster", Collett has avoided a one- 
dimensional card-board cut-out forhe has 
also sketched in Dyer's good side - and 
there was a good side. 


"He loved his wife, Annie, and his 
children and looked after them well," the 
author points out. "He treated his sons far 
better than his parents treated him." 


Another crucial element is that “he 
was not racially prejudiced; his prejudices 
were anii-civilian. Basically, the army was 
recruiting Indian officers for the first time. 
They were of the same status, in army 
view, as British officers. But the clubs took 
a different view. He resigned from the 
Jullundur Club when it refused to admit 
Indian officers.” 


Dyer spoke Hindustani (from 
childhood, then for army exams), Punjabi 
(for his Sikh soldiers in 29th & 25th 
Punjabis), some Pushtu (for his Pathans 
in 25th Punjabis), some Persian (learned 
in Peshawar for army exams), tiny 
amounts of Baluchi (picked up in 
Baluchistan). “He was personally 
interested in his men, of whatever race. 


He enjoyed their company, liked talking to 
them directly in his tent and bungalow, 
recommended many of them for bravery 


and service awards and defended them 


against civilians. He took great interest in 
getting them better rations, finding them 
good billets, requisitioned fans and . 
bicycles for them (all taken from civilians), 
whether they were British soldiers or 
Indian. They loved him in return. He was 
physically a very brave man, renowned for 
his courage.” 


Collett seems ideally placed to solve 
the mystery behind Dyer. Now aged 52, 
Collett read history at St Peter's College, 
Oxford, before training at Sandhurst and _ 
joining the British army Later, he was a 
company commander with the Sultan of 
Oman's Land Forces, before being loaned 
to the Zimbabwe army in Harare. He rose 
to be a lieutenant colonel, and 
commanding officer 6th Gurkhas in Hong 
Kong from 1991 and was garrison 
commander in Brunei from 1992-3. 


He left the army in 1994 and 
established Gurkha International 
Manpower Services Ltd, a company 
dedicated to finding employment for ex- 
British army Gurkha soldiers and 
Nepalese men and women, principally with 
shipping companies. He also found time 
to take an MA in biography at the University 
of Buckingham in 2002: Early in his career 
he pub- lished a book on Muchi grammar 
and vocabulary, then one on a course on 
Baluchi, including the nastaliq script, and 
finally co-authored a Nepali-English- 
Nepali dictionary. - 
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He recalls that when he was in 
Oman, he "collected any book | could find 
on Baluchistan, and in 1983 found a copy 
of Dyer's Raiders of the Sarhad, his ac- 


count of his campaign in east Persia, in — 


Baluchistan and Sistan. This led me to buy 
a copy of lan Colvin's Life of General Dyer, 
which was published in 1929. Both sal on 
my bookshelf until 2001." 


Collett suddenly realised that he had 
a similarity of experience, in career terms, 
- with Dyer's", "I thought | could un- 
derstand, at least, what he had done, if not 
why he had done it. There was also a riddle 
atthe heart of his massacre in Jallian- wala 
Bagh. Such a ghastly and cathartic deed 
needed laying bare. It was a detective story 
that had not yet been solved." 


His research took him to the National 
Archives in Delhi, Shimla, Amritsar and the 
Golden Temple, the India Office Library in 
London, as well as to Cambridge, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, to Ashton Keynes, the farm he 
bought in Wiltshire, and to Long Ashton, 
Bristol, where Dyer died, a haunted man, 
in 1927. "I found it very hard to get close to 
Dyer," confesses Collett. "He was by 
nature a lonely, reserved man who found 
it hard to get on with his contemporaries. 
What he did at Amritsar (and before it in 
Persia) appalled me. However, he was 
fascinating where he was least attractive. 


Collett's answer is: "My Interpretation 
is that Dyer did what he did to assuage 
his deep-seated fears that the India that 
was his whole life, and the safety of his 
family, were under threat in a new mutiny 
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in Punjab in 1919, and that, in Amritsar, he 
could stop it. But the explanations he gave 
later for his actions were confusing and 
unconvincing." 


| He goes on: "One other issue is 
Dyer's own portrayal of his character, one 
which has successfully stuck until now - 
'a tough but honest:and simple soldier 
concerned only with his duty and the truth 
as he saw it’. This was not the case; the 
records in Persia and Amritsar reveal a 
man capable of deception, out for his own 
advancement, frightened of revealing what 
he had done to his superiors, and, at times, 


one who blamed his inferiors for his own 


mistakes. He deliberately covered up the 
shooting at the Jallianwala Bagh through 
fear of the consequences for some six 
months.” 


Too many, though Dyer was forced 
out of the army, he remained a hero. "Dyer 
was not treated as a rotten apple by the 
majority of the army, or by the British in 
general. He was not marginalised in 
Britain. After his disgrace, he was lionised 
in England and in India by the British there. 
That spoiled the next 30 years and made 
the separation of Britain and India a 
dishonourable and sadone.” Collett 
continues: "Whilst | found nothing much 
good to say about the members of the 
imperial hierarchy in India or Britain who 
dealt with Dyer or about the system itself 
(| came in the course of writing this book 
to feel contempt for most of the characters 
involved and the system they operated), | 
still conclude that Dyer holds responsibility 
for what he did. ! think he died thinking that, 
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too." 7 

Collett is convinced that the Amritsar 
massacre preyed on Dyer's mind from the 
very day he opened fire. "He spent the rest 
of his life trying to justify himself. He 
persuaded himself it had been his duty to 
act as he did, but he could not persuade 


his soul that he had done right. It rotted his 


mind ‘and, | am guessing here, added to 
his sickness." ` 


Something padeniental has 
changed in the British psyche since 
Amritsar, observes Collett.. 


"The British no longer feel it their 
God-decreed duty to Evag the world, "he 
says. W . 
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A HINDU WROTE 
PAKISTAN'S FIRST 
NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Luv Puri 


"Aey sarzameen-i-pak Zarrey terey 
hein aaj sitaron sey tabnak Roshan heh 
kehkashan sey kahin aaj teri khak." ("Oh 
land of Pakistan, each particle of yours is 
being illuminated by stars. Even your dust 
has been brightened like a rainbow.") 


~ These are lines from Pakistan's first 
national anthem - written by Jagannath 
Azad, a Lahore- based Hindu, acceding 
to the wishes of Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the 
country's founder and first Governor- 
General. 


As the debate about Jinnah's secular 
August 1947 vision of his country rages 
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on, this little known fact will be: of public 
interest. Days before his death last-year, 
Azad recalled, in an interview to this 
correspondent, the circumstances under 
which he was asked by. Jinnah to write 
Pakistan's national anthem: "In August | 


1947, when mayhem had struck the whole 


Indian subcontinent, | was in Lahore 
working in a literary newspaper.. All my 
relatives-had left for India and for me to 
think. of leaving Lahore was painful. 1 
decided to take a chance and stay on for 
some time. My Muslim friends requested 
me to stay.on and took responsibility: of 
my safety. On the morning of August 
9,1947, there was a message from 
Pakistan's first Governor-General, 


Mohammad Ali Jinnah. It was through a 


friend working in Radio Lahore who called 
me to his office. He told me 'Quaid-e- 
Azam wants you to write a national anthem 
for Pakistan.’ | told them it would be difficult 
to pen it in five days and my friend pleaded 
that as the request has come from the 
tallest leader of Pakistan, | should consider 
his request. On much persistence, | 
agreed." | 


Why him? "The answer to this 
question," Azad said in the interview, "has 
to be understood by recalling the inaugural 
speech of Jinnah Sahib as Governor 
General of Pakistan. He said: "You will find 
that in the course of time, Hindus will 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims will cease 
to be Muslims, not in the religious sense 
because that is the personal faith of each 
individual, but in the political sense as 
citizens of the state.” It is for historians and 
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analysts to judge what made Jinnah Sahib 
make this speech. But clearly as 


understood by the speech was the fact he. 


wanted to create a secular Pakistan, 
despite the fact the whole continent, 
particularly the Punjab province, had seen 
a human tragedy in the form of communal 
massacres. Even | was surprised when 
my colleagues in Radio Pakistan, Lahore 
approached me. | asked them why Jinnah 
Sahib wanted. me to write the anthem. 
They confided in me that 'Quaid-e-Azam 
wanted the anthem to'be written by an 
Urdu-knowing ‘Hindu.’ Through this, | 
believe Jinnah Sahib wanted to sow the 
roots of secularism in a Pakistan where 
intolerance had no place.’ The national 


anthem written by Jagannath Azad was 
sent to Jinnah, who approved it in a few 
hours. It was sung for the first time on 
Pakistan Radio, Karachi (which was then 
the capital of Pakistan). Meanwhile the 
situation in both east and west Punjab was . 
becoming worse by the day. The same set 
of friends told Azad in September 1947 that 
even they would not be able to provide him 
protection, and that it would be better for 
him to migrate to India. He followed their 
advice. The song written by Jagannath 
Azad served as Pakistan's national 
anthem for a year and a half. After Jinnah's 
death, a song written by the Urdu poet Hafiz 
Jallundhari was chosen as the national 
anthem. E 


Courtesy : The Hindu (19-6-2005) 
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Editor's Note: 


Kabir - The Saint E 


‘Kabir Wani' is infact an amalgam 
of India's philosophy. of Vedant and Iran's 
concept of Sufism. Away from conceptual 
controversies and religious dogmas it is 
as popular today as it was six hundred 
years ago. The infusion of 'Bhakt? and 
‘Sufism’ has removed the gulf between 
Hindus and Muslims. While Hindus 
declared Kabir as their saint Muslims 
recognised him their ‘Shah’. 


Présently when we are passing 
through a very crucial phase of politico- 
religious turmoil, intolerance and mistrust 
Kabir's couplets call us for a truce. 
Maulana Azad Memorial Academy.- a flag- 
bearer of national integration - thought it 
fit to rejuvenate the message of Kabir. On 


-July 19, 2005 a seminar was arranged in 


Lucknow to discuss "Kabir and National 
Integration". The function was a great 
success. Hundreds of guests in audience 
listened with attention speeches of a few 
chosen Kabir Bhakts. We reproduce 
below excerpts of views expressed by the 
speakers: -` 


Mr. Jangi Singh, former Addl. 
Director General of Police and Director 
C.S.M. Training & Research Centre, 
Lucknow initiated the discussion on the 
role of Sant Kabir in national integration 
quoting extensively from Kabir's couplets, 
he explained how the poet tried to demolish 
the religious dogmas and presented the 


message of his creator in a simple and 


common dialect, Kabirs message was to 
unite hearts and remove hatred. 
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Sardar Jagjit Singh, a prominent Sikh Granthi quoting couplets of Kabir which find 
place in Sikh scriptures advocated that Kabir's teachings be imbibed in letter and spirit. 


Dr. Ghyasuddin Nadwi, Professor, Takmilut Tib College, Lucknow: Lauding the 
role of Kabir in unifying different communities lamented that in some of the text books in 
Indian schools such couplets of Kabir have been included which, if read without knowing 
the context, convey that message which was not intended by the poet. Kabir had the 
direct link with his Creator and his message of love and brotherhood needs to be promoted. 


Mr. I.C. Dwivedi, Retd. Director General of Police and former Chairman, Banking 
Service Recruitment Board was amazed that how without formal education an illiterate 
person could become so great and was quite astonished that Kabir is an example of it. 
Quoting extensively Kabir and Rahim he was convinced that teachings of such great men 
can help in building up peace and harmony in the society. | 


Mr. Muzaffar Ali, a noted film Director eulogised the contribution of Kabir in 
strengthening the relations between different communities. He described him a ‘faqir. He 
‘elaborated his views by saying that 'faqirs' do not beg from others but ‘give’ to others. 
Their message is love and amity which they disseminate liberally. 


Mr. Rakesh Mittal, |.A.S., Divisional Commissioner Lucknow and Convenor Kabir 
Mission informed how in 1980 while posted in Gorakhpur, he visited Maghar and was 
struck by a Divine power which prompted him to take up the cause for which Kabir lived. 
He called Kabir a saint who possessed immense spiritual power. 


Dr. Kalbe Sadiq, a noted Muslim cleric of international repute and vice-President 
AIMPLB emphasised the importance of education and urged for the eradication of illiteracy. 
His thrust was that poets like Kabir who were blessed with divine power must be taken 
seriously. It is true that composition of words forming the couplets may be attributed to 
Kabir but message contained therein is a call from some super power, Dr. Sadiq suggested 
that like 'Raksha Bandhan' we must observe a day of excahnging flowers to commemorate 
the memory of Kabir. 

Mr. S.M. Nasim, Retired Director General of Police and President of Azad Academy 
in his valedictory speech elaborated the role played by Sufis and Saints like Kabir in 
spreading the message of love. He urged that such functions are great help in this direction 
and may be arranged frequently. | 

Earlier in his opening speech Mr. Shariq Alavi, Editor, Azad Academy Journal, briefly 
explained the aims and objects of the Academy and factors which motivated to organise 
this seminar. 

Dr. M.A. Quddus Hashmi, Secretary of the Academy conducted the proceedings 
while overall arrangements were looked after by Dr. S.F. Irfanul Haque, Vice-President 
and Mr. Manzoor Ahmad Asar Abbassi, office secretary of the Academy. W 
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THE SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL MILIEU OF IRAN 


Shums Khan* 





The monarchy was toppled in Iran 
on February 11th 1979. Sayak, Shah's 
secret service was dissolved and the 
political prisoners tasted the blossoms of 
freedom. The Iranian people could never 
forgive Shah and ProShah activists. 
Shah's brutal secret police form had 
already destroyed most of the political 
organizations in Iran. 


But the speeches and writings of 
Imam Khomeini reached the people of Iran 
from Paris (France), who being anti Shah 
used to gloat over them. They were 
overwhelmed by listening and perusing 
those speeches and writings focused at 


*600A/3, River View Appts., Flat No.1, Paragpur House, 
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Shah's quick exit from Iran. Lots of 
innocent and unarmed people especially 
young ones lost their lives during 
skirmishes with the armed forces of Shah. 
Marshal Law was imposed in some of the 
most sensitive and important cities of Iran 
during revolution. Mobilizing mass protests 
and uprising of the people against the 
dictators are the conclusion and final stage 
of any revolution. It indeed takes form as 
an aftermath of years of injustice and 
oppression, such as single party rule, 
phony election, torture and execution of 
dissenters, heavy censor on the radio and 
T.V. programmes, newspapers, 
magazines, books movies, theatres, 
poem and songs and other literary 
activities. 


To follow the precept "enough is 
enough" eventually the Islamic revolution 
of Iran gained victory on 11th February 
1979. The people of Iran made it known to 
the entire world that a firm determination 
and constant struggle may help 
accomplish many a noble cause. 


After the revolution the state of affairs 
i.e. political, social, economical and 
educational took a sudden violent change 
in Iran. With the proper guidance of the 
competent administrators and the 
executors the situation improved gradually. 
They made common people feel 
themselves a part of all the constructive 
activities going on around them. The 
positive steps taken towards 
reorganization and rehabilitation of all that 
remained after the revolution made their 
presence felt at every stage. The common 
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people who were at the helm of it all 
deserve the entire credit. A great leader 
knows the ability to make decisions and 
act boldly in face of set backs and adversity 
and that is what Imam Khomeini precisely 
did. The educational and cultural problems 
became the top priority of the government. 
The quintessential most form of Iranian 
culture which upholds a decent mantle, 
respectable attire and a good behaviour 
wore back in vogue. 


Women were allowed to discover 
their identity i.e. to know their real 
importance and place in society. Society 
was cleansed of the sordid influence of 
pseudo western culture. The casinos, bars 
and freemason lodges were closed for 
good. Any kind of indecent activities 
whether in the universities or other 
educational centres were strictly curbed. 
Obscene western literature in the form of 
books, magazines or newspapers 
encouraged by the previous regime was 
not allowed in the country. In short there 
was an all round improvement in the 
cultural and social life of the people. Movies 
having dirty themes were totally banned 
and were replaced by decent ones to be 
enjoyed together by the entire family. 


Teachers after being given 
appropriate training were entrusted with 
the ardous task of going to the village to 
extricate people from the curse of illiteracy. 
Even the doctors were made to respect 
and realize the importance of their noble 
profession and were directed to attend to 
the people in time of need both in villages 
and cities. 
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Both armed and police forces were 
put on alert to combat any eventuality in 
the wake of any threat to the revolution and 
the reformative activities going on in the 
country. On the economic front, the money 
instead of being spent on frivolities was 
channelled in the right direction i.e. 
rehabilitation, which of course resulted in 
self sufficiency. Even the literary sector 
received its due attention. As a result the 
young and enthusiastic writers got into 
action to put the Iranian literature back on 
the pedestal which the "west" had 
impertinently damaged. 


While the people of Iran were 
basking in the delight of the newly achieved 
victory of their revolution the western 
powers having lost their political and 
economical interest, connived with the then 
government of Iraq to attack Iran. The 
imposed war lasted for a long period of 
eight years. There was only loss and no 
gain for both the countries. It is due to the 
stead - fast and stalwart people as well as 
the leaders of Iran that with all the disasters 
which the imposed war brought in its wake 
Iran is standing on its feet and pursuing its 
noble cause i.e. a healthy social and 
cultural environment suitable for living a 
respectable life. 


There is coeducation at the 
university level but never any case of eve 
teasing, passing remarks or making dirty 
signs is reported. And if at all there is any 
thing like this out goes the culprit with a 
life time ban to study in any of the 
universities in Iran. Like wise no chain or 
purse snatching is reported any where in 
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the markets or road sides. "Rape" is 
something alien to the people of Iran 
because the punishment is "DEATH". 


On the whole Iranian people are very - 


courteous, big hearted and friendly. They 
literary worship their guest. A guest 
according to them is a friend of God --- a 
God sent. 


Computer and internet is allowed but 
thanks God foreign channels are strictly 
banned due to the degrading and 
demoralizing programmes they give on T.V. 
Ladies drive cars, work in offices (both 
private and government), institutes, police 
and armed forces but there has been no 
complaint about sexual harassment and 
there is a clean environment for the women 
at work. Above all there is a general health 
insurance policy followed by life time 
pension for all and sundry. 


General election are held every four 
yearly to elect the president of the country. 
There is democracy and a parliament to 
manage the affairs of the country under 
the supreme guidance of the president and 





The whole world is a tree and all countries are its branches. 
` Atharva Veda 


his ministers. As regards revenue, the 
main source is exportation of gas, oil and 
oil products. Besides these products Iran 
also exports dry fruits mainly pistachios, 
resins, almonds and fresh fruits. As for 
textiles and other commodities are 
concerned they are almost self sufficient. 
Due to less rain in most parts of the 
country, wheat and rice is imported. Other 
imported items are chiefly raw material, 
spare parts and machinery for industrial 
and technological purposes. Main modes 
of conveyance are personal cars, buses, 
taxis or aeroplanes. Due to the topography 
of the country railways are not common. 


Although the official religion in Iran 
is Islam but every other community such 
as Christians, Jews and Parsis are free 
to follow their religion. There are churches, 
synagogues and fire temples by the side 
of mosques. Apart from western 
propaganda, Iran on the whole is a beatiful 
country worth visiting. The writer has spent 
24 years of his life in Iran has studied, 
worked and enjoyed the company of 
friendly and easy going people of Iran. 
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— 
Mr. R.K. Mittal on mike 


— 
Mr. Sardar Jagjit Singh on mike 


Dr. Ghyas Nadwi on mike 
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MAJESTIC MALIHABAD 
A LAND OF LEGENDS |` 


Navras Jaat Aafreedi* 





Majestic Malihnabad (one of the four 
tehsils of Lucknow district; UP), known all 
over the world for the marvellous mangoes 
it produces and for the great Urdu poet 
Josh Malihabadi (ne Shabbeer.Hasan 
Khan Afridi) (1898-1982) it gave birth to, is 
a land of legends, both of yore as weil as 
living. Apart from Josh, who became a 
living legend ‘in his own life, Malihabad 
produced the first Indian to reach 
Wimbledon's quarter-finals. in 1939, 
Padmashn Ghaus Muhammad Khan Afridi 
(1915-1982). Another illustrious son of 
‘Malihabad was Wall Kamaal Khan Afridi 
‘Aarif Adeeb! (1916-2003), a genius par 
excellence. The life of this great 
“Research Scholar, History Depit., “Lucknow University 


philosoplier; who was a reservoir of 
wisdom and knowledge, was a unique 
spiritual journey in search of the ultimate 
truth. The saga of this sage seems fictional 
rather than real. Sunni Hanfi Muslim, 
Communist, Radha-Soami ascetic, Bahai 
proselytizer, Christian-missionary, Sufi- he 
was.each of these at different stages of 
his life. Reverentially called "Maulana", this 
erudite guru made Malihabad, known for 
its great literary traditions and vibrant 
mango economy, a:spiritual place, of which 
he was the epicentre. The spiritual 
vibrations sent by him were felt far and 
wide. A great horticulturalist Malibabad 
produced was Khan Saheb Abdul Bari 
Khan Afridi (1886- 1940).(father of Wali 
Kamaal Khan Afridi 'Aarif Adeeb’), who was 
one of the founders of Uttar Pradesh Fruit 
Development Board and Sikandar Bagh 
Botanical Gardens , Lucknow. In 1937, the 
British bestowed upon him the prestigious 
title of Khan Saheb for his great contribution 
to the development of horticulture in 
Malihabad. The legendary tradition 
continues and Malihabad still has a number 
of living legends to boast of, like the world 
famous Haji Kaleemullah Khan, who has 
managed to graft three hundred and fifteen 
varieties of mangoes on just one tree and 
over two hundred varieties on another. 
Then there is the ‘Walking Veda'.- Pandit 
Saiyad Husain Shastri, a Vedic theologian 
and a great Sanskritist, who received 
innumerable offres from all over.the world, 
including America and Germany, in 


recognition of his immense erudition, but 
declined to leave Malihabad. Yet another 
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living legend is Anwar Nadeem (ne Anwar 
Kamäl' Khan Aafreedi) (b. 1937) (Khan - 


Saheb Abdul Bari Khan's youngest son), 
who: holds the world record for having 
written the maximum number of 
reportages of mushairas (Urdu Poetic 
symposiums). His award winning 
collection of reportages, Jalte Tave ki 
Muskurahat (“Smile of the Burning pan”) 
is arich repository of contemporary poetic 
traditions and’styles. It if priceles for its 


timeless worth. He-is an acclaimed Urdu | 


poet, satirist, humorist, critic, dramtist, 
= short-story writer and feature-film/ 
television drama serial screenplay writer - 
allrolled: into one. Anwar Nadeem has 
` written more than thirteen books, which 
have won rare reviews along with a 
number of prestigious awards like UP Urdu 
Academy Award, Bihar Urdu Academy 
Award, Fakhruddin Ali Anmad Memorial 
Committee Award, etc. His poems have 
been included: in some of the greatest 
poetic anthologies ever compiled in Urdu, 
and his writings have appeared in Jahan- 
e-Jadeed, Shair, Imkan etc. English 
translations of his poems have appeared 
in the Sahitya Akademi's (India's national 
academy for literature) bi-monthly /naian 


Literature as well. as in’ the Azad PACE: 


Journal. : 

It isthe preserice of Afridi Pathans 
in Malihabad that lends the land its identity 
and grants an aura of mystery to it. It is 
believed by many that hundreds of years 
ago ancestors of Malihabad's Afridis were 
uprooted from their place of birth, 
thousands of kilometres away in Israel, and 
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curbing the tyranny of distance and 
difficulty of terrain, they finally landed up 
here in India. ! 


Itis just a sprinkling of Afridi Pathans 
here in Malihabad; the rest of them form 
part of the world's largest tribal 
confederacy in the hill country from the. 
eastern spurs of the Safed Koh 
(Afghanistan) to the borders of the 
Peshawar district (Pakistan). The Afridis 
in Malihabad are largely ignorant of 
Afghanistan and the Khyber in Pakistan. It 
is not difficult to find an explanation for their 
ignorance. Most probably when the Afridis 
settled in India, in Malihabad (district 
Lucknow) and Qaimganj (district 
Farrukhabad), among non-Afridi Muslims, 
who were greatly prejudiced against Jews, 
they hid their Israelite descent,’ which if 
disclosed, would have rendered them 
most unpopular in the non-Pathan Muslim 
society. As a result, the knowledge of their 
Israelite origin could not be passed on to 
the next generation; and subsequently the 
succeeding generations were left 
absolutely ignorant of it. THis theory about 
the Afridi ignorance of their Jewish past is 
substantiated by the fact that with the 
march of.time, they gradually lost all their 
tribal characteristics; their dance and 
music traditions. So it is not improbable 
that they also lost their knowledge of any 
traditions of their Israelite past. 


According to the legend, the Afridi is 
actually the lost Israelite tribe of Ephraim, 
which was forced into. exile and thus into 
oblivion in 721 BC by the Assyrians. The 
israelite past of Afridi Pathans is 
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mentioned in a number of medieval 
Persian texts, viz: 


® Muhammad Hayat Khan's Hayat-e- 
Afghani. 
è Abul Fazl's Akbarnama - . 


® Sulayman Maku's Tadkirat al- Awliya 
(13° century ) | 


è Qutub Khan, Sarmast Khan Abdali, 
Hamza Khan, Umar Khan Kakar 
and Zarif Khan's Mirat al- Afghani 


e Hafiz Rahmat Khan's Khulasaat-ul- 


Ansab 

èe . Nimatullah's Tarikh-e-Khan-e- 
Jahani . 

© Akhund Darwiza's Tadhkirat al- 
Abrar 


® Hamidullah Mustawfi's Tarikh-e- 
Guzeeda (12" century) | 


© Minhaj-e-Siraj's Tabagat-e-Nasin 
èe AbuSulayman Daud's Rauza-ul-Bad 


Twarikh-ul-Akbar-wal-Ansab(AD 
1310) 


e Hamidullah Mustawfi's vama: ul- 
Ansab 


® Bukhtawar Khan's Mirat-ul-Alam 


Amishav (a Jerusalem. based 
organisation, solely dedicated to the task 
of finding the ‘Lost Tribes of Israel’) wants 
the Afridis to migrate to Israel. Another 
Israeli organisation, Beit Zur, too, has 
welcomed them. 


In November 2002, an international 
research team comprising Professor 
Tudor Parfitt (Chairman of the Centre of 
Near & Middle East and Director of the 


Centre of Jewish Studies, SOAS, London 


University), Dr. Yulia Egorova (a historian 


and linguist from Russia) and the present 
author embarked on an expedition to 
Malihabad and collected DNA samples of 
fifty paternally unrelated Afridi males to 
confirm their supposed Israelite descent 
with the help of genetic research. Now, 
modern science is providing tantalising 
clues to this ancient legend. 


` The Pathan settlement in Malihabad 
dates back to AD 1202, when the village 
of Bakhtiarnagar was founded by the 
invading Muhammad Bakdhtiar Khalji. But 
most of the Pathan population came in 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and each migrant Pathan clan 
secured possessionof ten to twelve 
villages around Malihabad. The latest and 
the greatest wave of migrant Pathans, 
comprising mainly Afridis, who fought the 
Marathas in the Third Battle of Panipat for 
the Afghan invader Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
arrived in Malihabad in AD 1761,.and 
made Mirzaganj their base over there. 
Mirzaganj owes its foundation to a Mughal 
called Mirza Hasan Beg (also known as 
Mirza Hassu Beg). There are Pathans of 
other tribes also in Malihabad, viz, Ghilzai 
(popularly known as Qandhari), Bazad 
Khail, Amanzai and Bangash. 


Ghilzai (Qandhari) settlement in 
Malihabad dates back to AD 1753, when a 
Ghilzae Pathan adventurer, Yusuf Khan, 
settled in Khairabad, a village of Malihabd. 


The Bazad Khail settlement in Bari 
Garhi in Malihabad. was founded by one 
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Sheikh Ibrahim, who was a Mansabdar (a 
noble: with high rank) in the Mughal 
emperor's service. They first settled in the 
Ahma village of Habibpur.Nasimabad and 
are said to have bought there remaining 
villages from the Sheikhs of Kasmandi- 
kalan and Sahlamau.: A Bazad Khail 


Pathan, Alaawal Khan, recieved eight 


bighas muafi in Badaura, one of the 
villages of tappa Kathauoli Rao, where he 
built a fort. Subsequently this Pathan family 


clashed with Abul Nabe Khan, an Amanzai - 


Pathan, and the latter defeated them with 
the help of the old Janwaar proprietors of 
the tappa. But they could not stop the 
Bazad khail Pathans from capturing mest 
of the Janwaar villages. 


The Amanzai Pathans stile in 
Garhi Sanjar Khan and Bkhtiarnagar in 
Malihabad under the auspices of Nawab 
Diler Khan, a Subadar of Oudh, in AH 1076/ 
AD 1656. Nawab Diler Khan was -the son 
of that Daria Khan who was a compatriot 
of Khan Jahan Lodi when he rebelled 
against Shah Jahan. As the legend goes, 
~ Daria Khan, embittered and sad at the ruin 
that had fallen on himself and family after 
the rebellion, asked his two sons to take 
his head after his death to the emperor and 
save themselves. Then he.placed his seal 
within his mouth and slew himself. His 
sons compiles with his orders, but as they 
were bearing the head before the emperor, 
one of the courtiers claimed the merit of 
having slain the Pathan rebel. Thereupon 
they pointed to the seal within the 
deceased's mouth, and their mendacious 
opponent was silenced, ` 
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The sons were after. this received into 
favour. Bahadur Khan was appointed to 
Kabul, nd Diler Khan otherwise Jalal Khan, 
received Oudh (Awadh). But before 
separating, the. brothers founded 
Shahjahanpur in Rohilkhand, and Diler 
Khan moving on to his province first 
founded Shahabad in Hardoi, and finally 
fixed his headquarters at Malihabad, 
attracted to this place, perhaps, by his 
fellow Pathans already.resident there. All 
this time Diler Knan had been folloewd by 
two Amanzai brothers - Kamaal Khan and 
Bahadur Khan (his brother's namesake), 
whose father, Diwan Muhammad Khan, 
had been invited from Banair near 
Peshawar by the Daria Khan mentioned 
above. They first settled in Hasanpur-bari 
in AH-1015AD 1656, when they shifted to 


Ahma, a village of Balaginagar in 


Malihabad. 


In AH 1105/AD 1693, Sarmast Khan, 
son of Bahadur Khan, separated, and 
shifted to Bakhtiarnagar in Malihabad. 
Sanjar Khan, the son of Kamaal Khan, 
remained in Bulaqinagar, and changed its 
name to that of-Garhi Sanjar Khan. But the 


~ hero of the family was Dilawar Khan's son 


Sarmast Khan, who raised it to its greatest 
orosperity. He took service under the 
Mughal emperor, and rose to the rank of 
Mansabdar under Farrukhsiyar, and by his 
many legendary acts of valour, won 
himself the title of Nawab Shamsher Khan. 
An instance of his bravery is cherished. It 
is said that as he was marching with the 
Saiyyads of Baraha to raise Farrukhstyar 
to the throne, the future emperor remarked 
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-"It is all- very well when | conquer, but is 
there any one now that dare use my land 
measure and money?" Dilawar Khan 


stepped forward, and said that he dared,- 


and he went into Oudh (Awadh) and used 
Farrukhsiyar's land measure and money 
coined in his name. He annexed an estate 


of. more than a hundred villages and 


secured a jagir of three lakh rupees, which 
he shared with another ae Nasim 
Khan. 


But during the reign of Safdar as. 
this family fell into disgrace. While the 
Nawab Wazir was in Delhi, Anmad Khan 
Bangash of Farrukhabad attacked his 
dominions, and encamped on the Kanpur 


side of the river Ganga. the Nawab's. 


lieutenant went to meet him, and Makarim 
Khan, a son of Shamsher Khan, dutifully 
attended with his contingent, but.his 
nephew Dilawar Khan had quarelled with 
him, and had joined the enemy. The 
Nawab's troops finally fell back and 


retreated to Faizabad, but for some reason ~ 


or other - probably from disrust of his 
Pathan contingent - left Makarin Khan on 
the banks of the Ganga to watch the troops 
of Anmad Khan Bangash. Makarim Khan 
seeing that he likely to-come to no good 
between these two-parties fled to 
Rohilkhand, and his jagir was confiscated. 
A few vilages were afterwards restored to 
him through the intervention of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the Ruhela chief, who at 
that time lived on terms of amity with Shuja- 
ud-daula. Amongst’ them was 
Bakhtiarnagar, which he received in jagir 
for the pay of his regiment of Pathan horse, 


which he was sent to command at 
Gorakhpur. -lt was at about this time that 
the Amanzai Pathan Makarim Khan 
granted the village of Kenwalhar to Faqeer 
Muhammad Khan (circa 1780-1850), an 
Afridi Pathan. 


Faqeer, Muhammad Khan's 
grandfather, Muhammad Yar Beg Khan 
Afridi, came to India at Delhi, to serve 
under the second Nawab of Qudh 
(Awadh), Safdarjang, who was there as 
the prime minister of the Mughal kingdom. 
He also. accompanied him to Faizabad. 
He was an army commander of five 
companies, comprising soldiers from his 
own tribe, the Afridi. Faqeer Muhammad 
Khan arrived in Malihabad during the reign 
of Nawab Shujaud-daula (1754-1775). He 
then.took service.in the Qandhari horse, 
a regiment of the Nawab's that was 
commanded by Abdur Rahman Khan of 
Khalispur. He soon left the regiment to join 
the service of Nawab Ameer Khan at his 
state at Tonk in Rajasthan: Impressed by 
him, Nawab Ameer Khan sent him as his 
envoy to the Nawab of Oudh (Awadh), 
Sa’adat Ali Khan, with an elephant and 
rupees six thousand for his road 
expenses, Enroute to Lucknow, at Kanpur, 
Fageer Muhammad Khan learnt of the 
death of Nawab Sa’‘adat Ali Khan (on July 
11, 1814), and changed his route for his 
old home'in Malihabad. He then got an 
introduction to:Agha Mir, Minister. of 
Ghaziuddin Haider, and got a.place about 
the court -on the pay of Rupees One 
Hundred and Fifty per month; and eleven 
horse riders were put under:him.-He soon _ 
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rose to become the commander of a 
cavalry of twenty-five thousand. This 
became the nucleus of-a regiment, which 
he recruited from his» countrymer: in 
Malihabad. In AD 1827 he was granted the 
lease of the Malihabad pargana. by the 
Amils, Gobardhan Das and Param Dham. 
And.he held the pargana in different 


occasions from them till AD 1843, pitching ; 


up. several villages whose owners had 
defaulted. He got a lieu on others, and in 
this way founded an estate, which.came 
to be called Tharri Fatehnagar. Later, he 
was also the governor of Khairabad. 
Prestigious titles of Nawab Tahavur Jang 
and Hasaam- ud-daula were bestowed 
upon him by the Nawab of Oudh (Awadh). 
In AD 1850 he died, and his sons, Nawab 
Muhammad Ahmad Khan (circa 1828- 
1903) and Nawab Muhammad Naseem 
Khan, succeeded to the estate, which they 
divided. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad 
Khan's was called Kasmandi Khurd, while 
that of Nawab Mihammad Naseem Khan S 
was Sahlamau. 


Interestingly, Nawab Pages? 
Muhammad Khan was also a notabie poet 
of his time, who assumed the takhallus 
(pseudonym) of ‘Goya’. His collection .of 
poems, titled Diwan-e-Goya, consists of 
different styles of Urdu verse - ghazal, 
nazm, qaseeda (ode), naat (poem in praise 
of the prophet Muhammad), noha (elegy), 
‘salaam, etc. He translated the Persian 
masterpiece Anwaar-e-Suheli into Urdu. 
the translated version became popular as 
Bustaan-e-Hikmat, several editions of 
which have been published till now. The 
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subject of more than thirty books, Goya's 
considered one of'the greatest classical 
Urdu prose mh : = 


- His son Nawab Muhammäd Ahmad 
Khan 'Ahmad' (1828-1903), grandfather 
of Josh, was a prominent poet of his age, 


who published a diwan (collection ‘of 


poems) of six hundred and eighty- -SİX 
pages. His Collection of poems; titled 
Makhzan-e-Aalam; was published in 1860 
at Naami Press, Lucknow. It comprised of 
ghazals, gaseedas, marsiyas, salaams, 
sehras, etc... | 


-_Ason of Nawab Muharimad Ahmad 
Khan ‘Ahmad' rose like a meteor on the 
poetic horizon, but died at the young age 
of twenty-eight, leaving behind a collection 
of poems which was published in 1890. It 
contained naats and ghazals. His name 
Ameer Ahmad Khan ‘Ameer’ (1858-1886). 


` Another son of Nawab Muhammad 
Ahmad Khan 'Ahmad' - Basheer Ahmad 


Khan ‘Basheer" (1874-1916), Josh's 


father, earned great repute for his poetic 
genius. His collection of poems, Diwane- 
e-Basheer, was also published. 


Malihabad's Afridi Pathans have a 
penchant for ‘poetry. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say | that every Afridi is born 
with a poetic potential, but only some of 
them use it. 


Itis impossible not to mention great 
poet Muhammad Murtaza Khan ‘Was! 
Malihabadi' (1820-1903), Anwar Nadeem's 
great- -grandfather, when talking about the 
tradition of poetry, among the Afridi Pathans 
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of Malihabad. His diwan (collection of 


poems) titled Gulshan-e-Wasl: was 


published in 1896: His-absorbing poetry is 


distinguished by an unusual choice of’ 


‘words and a specific Style. 


His son. Abdul Rauf Khan 'Lutf 
Nadeem's . 


Malihabadi', Anwar 
grandfather, was the author of the famous 
work Naerang-e-khayaal. He also 
translated the Persian classics Guldast- 
- e-Najaat and Maulana Rum's Munajaat into 
Urdu. His language and diction is still 
admired for its lucidity, its transparent 
structure and unparallel precision. The 
translations done by him have been 
considered splendid mixtures of clarity, 
precision, grace, sophistication and wit. 


The Afridi Pathans of Malihabad took 
active part in India's First War of 
Independence in 1857. Nawab 
Muhammad Ahmad Khan and Muhammad 
Naseem Khan, the Afridi falugdars (feudal 
lords) of Malihabad, fought the British at 


Kanpur and Lucknow. The arrest orders - 


issued for them were revoked. only after 
Mirza hasan Beg (a ziladar of their father) 
who had immense ‘political clout, 
intervene. Malihabad was among those 
first places where the first seeds of revolt 
against the British rule germinated. 


The correspondence between the 
then Chief Commissioner of Oudh 


(Awadh) and the then senior British 


officials shows that the Afridi Pathans of 
Malinabad loved freedom and ne for it 
since 1857. 


-A son of Nawab Muhammad Amad 


Khan, Khwaja Ahamd Khan, emerged as 
a prominent Congress leader of the time 
of freedom struggle. 


An Afridi zamindar of Malihabad and 
famous horticulturist, Khan Saheb.Abdul 
Bari Khan (1886-1940) father of Anwar 
Nadeem, attended the Surat session of 
the Indian National Congress in 1907, and 
is still remembered for a revolutionary Urdu 
weekly, Falaahat, he published against the 
imperialist rule, from 1919, until it was . 
banned by the British government in 1923. 
A senior to Josh Malihabadi, he was josh's 
local guardian when he was a Student | in 
Sitapur. 


The great Urdu poet 
Padmabhushan Josh Malihabadi (ne 
Shabbeer Hasan Khan Afridi) was exiled 
from.the state of Hyderabad in circa 1925 
for writing a poem against the Nizam's 
being a feudatory of the British. He then 
shifted to Delhi and started publishing a 
literary jounal Kaleem, in which he openly 
wrote articles in favour of freedom from 
the British rule. His Delhi sojourn brought 
him close to Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, which led to 
his joining the freedom struggle. Now, he 
would mostly write about patriotism. His 
endorsement of the Progressive writers’ 
Movement also altered his ideas about 
poetry. Instead of ghazals (romantic 
poems), he started writing inquilaabi 
nazmein (revolutionary. poems). 

My- mission is change 

My name is youth 

My.sloganis revolution . 

Revolution and revolution !! 
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The revolutionary nature of his.. 


poetry won him the title of Sha'ir-e-Inquilab 
("the Poet of Revolution"). The belief that 
one moment of freedom is far better than 
years of existence under bondage formed 
the core of his philosophy. 

' Listen 

Oh, dwellers of the danel Earth 

The thundering sound ‘which is 
coming from the heavens ` 

One solitary moment of life in 


freedom is better than eternal life of 


slavery !! 


The feeling that Josh's poetry 
creates in its readers is nothing short of 
revolution. A number of his poems were 
banned by the British government. In 
recognition of his valuable contribution to 
India's struggle for freedom, the 


prestigious Padmabhushan award was — 


conferred upon him by the grateful nation. 


"Rosy and fair to the eye are the 
daughters of the Afridis," wrote the 
seventeenth century Pathan warrior-poet 


Khushal Khan Khattak. Afridi women are: 
celebrated for their beauty. No wonder itis- 


an Afridi damsel! from Malihabad, 
Raushanara, resident in Kuwait, who was 
adjudged the most beautiful ont there for 
the year 2005. 


The Afridi Pathans of Malihabad have 
always been a law unto themselves, and 


even today they remain as unconquered 


‘as ever. During the later Mughal age it 
became virtually impossible to circulate 
the Mughal currency in the region - let 
alone - cae. tax from. the oe 
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The Pathans, including the Afridi, are 
a people who have built up an ethical code 
- Pathanwali/Pakhtunwali/Pashtunwali, the 
essence of which is honour. "| despise the 
man who does not guide his life by 
honour," wrote the great Pathan poet 
Khushal Khan Kattak. "The very work 
‘honour drives me mad.” Although it is 
nowhere written ‘down or formalised, yet 
every Pathan knows what is required of him. 


There are three main canons of 
Pathanwali/Pakhtunwali/Pashtunwali :- 

Badal (revenge) 

Nanawatai (assylum), and 

Maelmastya (hospitality). 


The working of Badal have led to ~ 
innumerable feuds and brought Malihabad - 
as much notoriety as its mangoes -have 
nrought fame. The obligation of Badal is 
nicely summed up in a Pathan ‘proverb : 
"He is not a Pathan who does not give a 
blow for a pinch." - 


Nanawatai requires a Pathan to 
offer protection to anyone who asks it of 
him. Its biggest manifestation was seen 
when Begum Hazrat Mahal took refuge 
with the Afridi Pathans at Mawai Basantpur 
in Malihabad. When about three hundred 
British soldiersreached Malihabad in her 
pursuit, they were massacred by the men 
of Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Khan 
‘Ahmad’, taluqdar of Malihabad. The site 
of this incident came to be known as 
‘Gumsena’. 


Maelmastya is best reflected in 
Malihabadi Pathan practice of feeding 
mangoes to everyone with the same 
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munificence, from the ordinary villager to 
the President of the country, from fakirs to 
aristocrats. Even the richest and proudest 
Pathan personally serves tea and biscuits, 
or sometimes a full-scale meal to his 
guests. Their hospitality has few parallels, 
but it does not take long for the violent 
streak in their natureto manifest itself at 
the slightest provocation. Lieutenant 
Governor Havelock, at one time considered 
an honoured guest by Nawab Muhammad 
Is'haaq Khan, taluqdar of Qamandi Khurd 
and Thari in Malihabad, had to flee for his 
life from Malihabad, when he made the 
near fatal slip to the tongue by telling his 
Afridi host that the area was a stronghold 
of wicked scoundrels. For the proud Afridi 
Pathans, for whom bravery, strength, and 
courage are highly valued qualities, there could 
not have been any insult greater than this. 


Legends abound in Malihabad, and 
the anecdotes of Nabi Sher Khan are still 
recounted with characterstic laconism by 
locals. As to how the hotheaded Nabi Sher 
Khan smashed an eye of his out of 
existence, just to get rid of a fly that kept 
sitting on it. "Na rahegi aankh, na uspe 
baithegi makkhi", was the unassailable 
logic that prompted him to such drastic 
action. When hospitalised for medical 
treatment, he proceeded to chew up the 
thermometer, which the nurse kept 
inserting into his mouth to his great 
annoyance. That he survived despite all 
this speaks volumes for his hardiness. 


But then, Malihabad is a land of 
legends, synonymous with unimaginable 
things. W | 
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| WAS JINNAH SECULAR?| ' 


K.K. Joshi* 


Though it is a futile debate 58 years 
after the creation of Pakistan, an Islamic 
state. However, | would like to look at it, as 
briefly as possible, in historical 
perspective. - 


Let it be known that Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah started his political career as a 
staunch Congressite. Stalwarts like 
‘-Dadabhai Naoroje and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhle were his mentors. At the Calcutta 


Congress in 1906, presided over by - 


Dadabhai, Jinnah was his secretary. Since 
the former was unwell, Jinnah drafted his 
speech which was read by Gokhle. 


It's an irony of history that Jinnah the — 


secular liberal democrat;.Jinnah the 
*4, Windsor Place, Lucknow-226001 


-staunch nationalist Congressite; Jinnah 
the anti-Khilafatist; Jinnah the ambassador 


of Hindu-Muslim unity became a 
communalist determined to partition the 
country on religious lines. What went 
wrong? | 


The parting of ways took place at the 
Nagpur Congress in 1920. Gandhi moved 
the resolution proposing “attainment of 
swaraj by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means." It was 
passed with thuderous applause. Jinnah, 
however warned that agitational politics 


-would end in disaster. 


At that point of time Jinnah did not 
realise that there has been a paradigm 
shift in-Indian politics from the politics of 
representations drafted in lawyers 
chambers to the politics of mass 
movement with radical socio-economic 
programme spearheaded by the 
Congress. (It was perhaps, Lenin who 
once said that real politics begins when 
millions participate in the political process). 
Jinnah the constitutionalist liberal could not’ 
adjust himself in the new Congress. As 
Nehru put it: "He (Jinnah) was out of 
element in the Khaadi clad crowd 
demanding speeches in Hindustani". 


In the provincial elections in 1937, 
the Muslim League (ML) was badly 
baattered. It could form its government only 
in Bengal headed by Fazlu! Haq, when his 
Krishak Praja Samiti merged with the ML. 
Jinnah then came to the conclusion that if 
he has to meet the challenge of the "Hindu" 
Congress he should mobilise the Muslim 
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masses by arousing their religious 
passions and creating a fear psychosis in 
thier minds that under Hindu India ruled by 
the Congress, their religion, thier culture 
and.their language would be threatened. 
They should, therfore, have a separate 
State of their own. The secularist became 
a communalist. 


Jinnah's anmain of indian 
politcs clicked. In: 1939, when the 
Congress ministries resigned, the ML 
celebrated it as the Day of Deliverence. 
By 1940, when the Pakistan: resolution 
was adopted, the Muslim League had 
become half a million strong mass party 
with committed cadres and the notorious 
National Guards serving as stormtroopers 
of the party. The rest is history. l 


Now, coming to his famous speech 
of August 11, 1947 he delivered before the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan that has 
Started this debate. It was full secular 
rhetoric (Hindus would cease to be Hindus 
and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, 
not in the religious sense, because that is 


the personal faith of each individual etc.). | 
think Jinnah was trying to atone for the sins 
that his preposterous two nation theory had 
resulted in unimaginable holocoust, ethnic 
cleasing, sloughter of millions and the 
greatest-mass migration in history. But, 
once he had made religion the basis of 
nationhood, not even 100 Jinnahs could 
have stopped Pakistan from becoming an 
Islamic state. 


Commenting on his August 11 
speech, his biogropher Stanley Wopert 
writes: “What is he talking about? Had he 
simply forgotten where he was? Had the 
cyclone of events so disoriented him that 
he was argueing the opposition's brief? 
Was he pleading for united on the eve of 
Pakistan..." (See Jinnah of Pakistan page: 
340) 


We would be fooling ourselves if we 
expect Pakistan would one day become 
the mirror image of Secular India. The best 
we can hope is that it will become a little 
more liberal, a little more demoratic, a little 
more egalitarian and a littlie less feudal. 


In the sky, there is no distinction of east and west; people 
create distinctions out of their own. NGS and then believe 


them to be true. 


Gautama Buddha. 
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POET OF PROMISE 


Naresh Raj 


There are critics who never tire of 
making Allama Mohammed Iqbal-poet, 
philosopher and prophet-a fanatic Muslim 
propagating anti India feelings in his 
verses. But his story is the other way 
round. Iqbal was no doubt a true Muslim, 
not fanatical nor bigoted. He wanted to 
inculcate the true spirit of Islam into the 
Muslim youth to make them truthful and 
bold to face falsehood. He was a 


nationalist who wrote his famous Tarana: 


Sare jahan se acha PRAAN 
hamara, 
hamara. 


In his poem “Naya Shivia", he 
addresses the Brahmins thus: 


Hum bulbule hain. iski, yeh gusian 


Pathar ki murat mein samajha hai 
tu khuda hai 

Khake- watan ka 'mujhko her zrra 
devta hai.” 


‘Iqbal believed in- the universal 
brotherhood of man. In one of his ghazals 
written during his last days, he said 


Darvesh-e-khuda mast, na 
Sifiahan, na Samarkand, 

kehta hun wahi baat samajhta hun 
jise haq. 

na abna-e-masjid hun, na tahzib ka 
farzand. 


(A Dervish intoxicated with the divine 
wine neither belongs to the east nor the 
west. My hometown is neither Aesfahan 
nor Samarkand. | am neither mad after a 
mosque nor a slave to modern civilization. 
| say only what | consider to be truthful). 


- Iqbal was very keen to see that all 


_ his coreligionist immbibe the true spirit of 


Islam, be truthful even in the face of 
difficulties and even death. In one poem 
he addresses to Allah as: . 


. Yahi adamihai sultan bahro bar ka 
Kahun kya majra is bebasar ka 
Na khud bhi, na khuda bhi, na jahan 
bhi E | 
Yahi shukr hai tere hunar ka. 


[is he (the man) who is said to be the 
Lord of the land and seas, whom can |! say 


‘about this blind man. He is neither wise 


enough to see himself nor God nor the world 
truly. Is this masterpiece of your skill?] 


Iqbal simply wants man to be 
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virtuous and devoid of sins and evils. Thus, 
man should be transparent and bold in ali 
his actions sò that the world becomes a 
beautiful place to live in wherein there will 
be no: conflict, only camaraderie, 


brotherhood, JERAI peace and 


harmony. 


iqbal is perhaps the first Urdu poet ` 


who brought in new concepts and ideas 
and invented a forceful language tọ 
express his thoughts. His concept of Khudi 
(self-identity) is the first attempt made in 
Urdu poetry and that too, oie: and 
argumentatively. 


In another poem, Iqbal, posing as a 
self-respecting poor man addresses the 


Almighty: 


Tere shishe mein mai bagi nahin hai, 

Bata kya tu mera sagi nahin hai, — 

Samandar se mile pyase ko 
shabnam, 

Bakhili hi yeh razagi nahin hai. 


Iqbal had firm helief in the loftiness 
of man. He believed that a life of action 
leads to the emancipation of man. See 
how chivalrous and fearless is he when 
he address God: 

Bagh-e-bahisht se mujhe hukm-e- 
Safar diya tha kyun, 

Kar-e-jahan daraz hai abhi mera 
intezar kar. W 


_* Courtesy : The Pioneer 


All Correspondence in respect of the Journal 
may please be addressed to: 


Azad Academy Journal 
"Roshan Villa", C-8, Vigyanpuri, . 
Mahanagar, Lucknow - 226006 


e-mail: shariq_alavi@yahoo.com 
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REFORMING POLICE 


Maja Daruwala & Doel Mukerjee 


Every self respecting bureaucrat 
knows that if you want to do nothing about 
something then set up a committee. That 
way once you have the committee's report 
you can set up another to review those 
findings. By the time that is done you will 
Safely be a decade away from the original 
problem and be justified in setting up yet 
another committee to bring the 
recommendations up to date. 


This is what is happening with police 
reforms when the most recent committee 
set up by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
headed by Kamal Kumar in its draft report 
suggested that there have been more than 
627 recommendations made since 1981 
but these have remained on the back 


burner due to lack of funds. This despite 
the fact that money allocated for police 
modernisation alone registered a sharp 
increase of 19.8 per cent from that of last 
year with a whooping grant of Rs. 14,772 
crores. But unfortunately much of this 
money remains unutilised. 


Funds remain unused 


Figures over a four-year period 
prove beyond doubt that anywhere 
between 11 and 60 per cent of the allotted 
funds remain unused. In 2001-02 alone 
central funds to the tune of Rs. 1,000 
crores were released to the States out of 
which only 79.93 per cent was utilised, 
while in 2003-04 out of Rs. 705.27 crores 
granted only 37.80 per cent was used. 
"Police" constitutes 6 per cent of the total 
budget of the Ministry of Home Affairs. In 
addition, the Centre gives the States on 
an average Rs.800 crores a year as 
modernisation grants. This is apart from 
what the States themselves allocate to the 
policing. What then impedes this agency 
from improving except the absence of any 
clear cut planning at different levels both 
at the Centre and in the States? 


Most of the MHA money that has 
been utilised has been spent on logistics 
or infrastructural facilities such as 
buildings for police stations/ outposts, for 
construction of house for police personne! 
and provision of modern weaponry. The 
rest has been spent on bullet proof, mine 
protected vehicles, bomb detection and 
disposal equipment, modern control 
rooms, etc. 
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Yet, nothing seems to have been 
linked to the qualitative aspect, that is, 
performance evaluation or any report card 
to indicate that policing is better and that 
there is more public satisfaction, the crime 
rate has fallen and the rule of law furthered. 
For example, the latest National Crime 
Records Bureau terms the conviction 
rate of the Delhi police the second poorest 
in the country yet some of the largest 
chunks of money are still assigned to 
them. 


The modernisation grants, whatever 
else they may be doing, seem to provide 
little visible relief to shortages on the 
ground. To cite an example, in 
Chhattisgarh, most rural police stations 
remain true to the filmi tradition. Most 
buildings are dilapidated. The stench of 
urine permeates the station houses. Tired, 
potbellied police men and women keep to 
their routine - filling in registers, writing, 
signing, going out on duties unrelated to 
their work and occasionally dealing roughly 
with the public. 


In a survey, 54 per cent of the people 
interviewed recently in Raipur narrated the 
poor experiences of their interaction with 
the police and most of the respondents felt 
that the people hesitated to meet the police 
fearing their rudeness, indifference and 
biases. All this is extremely unfortunate 
especially at a time when adequate central 
funds have been received. The money has 
not helped in building an organisation which 
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is pro-people. The situation could be 
similar or worse in other states as well. 
Yet the police are not to blame for the 
situation in the absence of planning, 
necessary training and an environment 
conducive to good policing. 


But then 'good policing’ does not 
merely involve reduction in crime rates. It 
is something much more like preparing 
strategy plans; placing targets through 
vision statements and mission goals and 
the subsequent outputs that should made 
the police more citizen focused. But this 
has not materialised in our country 
because even if these beliefs exist, for 
the movement it is the USP of only the top 
brass in the agency that needs to percolate 
downwards. Constant evaluation of 
performances through user satisfaction 
measures i.e. whether there are prompt 
actions, treatment of complainants; 
through confidence measures by virtue of 
surveys among the public and through the 
elimination of caste discrimination and by 
promoting more diversity in the 
organisation - all of these would make the 
agency a service provider. 


The need for police reforms has long 
been felt. But none wants to do anything 
about it even as the people, the police, the 
administration and development suffer. 
The Kamal Kumar Committee's report on 
Police Reform is nothing but a red herring 
to divert the attention of the people from 
the pressing need of reform. m 


WAS ENOUGH DONE 
TO CONTROL VIOLENCE 





AFTER GODHRA? 


Sudheendra Kulkarni* 


A Discussion paper has been 
circulated. It has offered some reflection 
on "the state of the Hindu movement" and, 
in that context, made some comments on 
the BJP, | am provoked to offer my views 
on the subject. Needless to say, these are 
my personal views and | do not claim to 
speak for the party at this meet. | also take 
this opportunity to present some thoughts 
on the larger issues facing our country and 
the Hindu society. 


Did ‘Hindu disquiet’ defeat the 
BJP in Elections 2004? No 


The discussion paper talks of a 
“Former National Gen. Secretary, BJP 
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"Hindu disquiet with the NDA, particularly the 
BJP" which it says was visible "in 2003 itself"... 


This begs several questions. Which 
Hindu had this "disquiet"? The term "Hindu 
disquiet" sounds as if or a majority of the 
Hindus were unhappy with the BJP as they 
felt "betrayed". The plain facts of Indian 
democracy defy this claim. 


The BJP, even in its best days, has 
not commanded the support of more than 
one-fourth of the electorate, which more 
or less means not more than one-fourth 
of the Hindu voters. And not all the Hindus 
who supported the party did so because it 
was perceived to be pursuing what some 
people wish to call the "Hindu political 
agenda." Most of them did so because the 
BJP was seen as a party that stood for a 
strong "nationalist agenda", had honest 
and disciplined cadres, and possessed 
outstanding leaders who were wise, 
incorruptible and dedicated to the service 
of the nation. They also did so because 
they were unhappy with the then 
incumbent governments a normal 
phenomenon a multiparty democracy. 
We'd be making a grave and costly 
mistake by reducing the BJP's "national 
agenda" to a “Hindu political agenda”. 


Anti-BJP (and anti-Jana Sangh, in 
previous decades) parties have always 
collectively had the support of more than 
half of the electorate general as well as 
the Hindu electorate. Of these parties, the 
Congress alone, in most of the elections 
held so far, has had more Hindus voting 
for it than BJP or the Jana Sangh. 
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What do these facts indicate? First, 
that there was no nationwide "Hindu 
disquiet" as such with the BJP. Yes, there 
was disquiet in a section of the Hindus and 
they, in their wisdom, felt that there was 
no point in actively striving for the BJP's 
return to power. That section is so small 
that by itself it can neither vote the BJP to 
power, nor dislodge the BJP from power. 
Those who can do so are only a majority 
of the voters. And since Hindus constitute 
the majority in India's population, how a 
large section of the Hindus votes generally 
decide who comes to power and who goes 
out of power. 


Though this may sound axiomatic, 
it contains a sobering truth. A large section 
of the Hindus have never voted as "Hindus" 
for or against any party. And they are 
unlikely to do so in the near future and will 
never do so if normal conditions prevail in 
the country. 


Therefore, secondly, those who 
belong to the small section of the Hindu 
community that is unhappy with the BJP 
would be chasing a chimera if they thought 
that a "critical mass" of Hindus would 
some day bring a "Hindus political party" 
to power in India on a "Hindu political 
agenda". Apart from the impossibility of 
achieving this task, what should be noted 
is that this task is also undemocratic and 
not in the interests of the nation. For any 
pursuit of an agenda to create a critical 
mass of Hindus support that is, social 
Hindus casting their vote for or against a 
party as religious Hindus will entail creation 
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of a "Hindu vote-bank". The pernicoius 
effects of vote-bank politics on democracy 
and national life need no elaboration. All of 
us know the harm that Muslim vote-bank 
politics has done to our country. 


Thirdly, all the "recriminations and 
charges of betrayal" were one-sided. The 
BJP was always at the receiving end of 
these. Not once has the BJP joined the 
debate with those who levelled the 
charges of "betrayal of the Hindu political 
agenda" against the party. There may have 
been much erosion of discipline in the BUP 
in recent years, but in this respect the party 
conducted itself with remarkable discipline 
and restraint. 


Need for realism on the Ayodhya issue 


The discussion paper mentions one 
of the points of betrayal specifically as 
"disinclination to press aspects of the 
Hindu political agenda, particularly over 
Ayodhya. It takes an extraordinary flight 
from reality to think that the BJP, which did 
not have a majority of its own, which was 
in government along with its allies in the 
NDA, and which depended crucially on the 
support of one major party that was not in 
the government, could have dealt with the 
Ayodhya issue in a manner substantially 
different from the way Atalji's government did. 


Of the three ways to move towards 
the construction of the Ram Temple in 
Ayodhya - legislative, judicial and mutual 
settlement through talks between 
representatives of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities - it was obvious to all but the 
most obdurate that the legislative option 
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was a no-go from the very beginning. The 
judicial option became more difficult and 
remote after the needlessly 
confrontationist 'Shila Puja’ campaign in 
2002. When the judiciary will pronounce 
its final verdict on the Ayodhya case, and 
what that verdict will be, is hard to predict. 
That leaves the third option - mutual 
settlement through talks between 
representatives of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities. Today there is near 
unanimity in the BJP that this is the most 
desirable option before all those who 
support, with full justification, the cause of 
reconstruction of a grand Ram Temple at 
the Ram Janmasthan in Ayodhya. But for 
this option to gain any degree of 
seriousness, talks between 
representatives of Hindu and Muslim 
communities must first begin. And they 
can begin, and progress steadily, only in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust, goodwill 
and understanding. 


However, hopes of such a purposive 
dialogue were considerably jolted by the 
communal violence in Gujarat in 2002. It 
is not out of place to mention that the 
communal violence in Gujarat hardened 
the Supreme Court's attitude towards the 
Ayodhya issue when the Shila Puja 
campaign was undertaken. This closed 
even the small window of opportunity that 
Atalji's government had for making any kind 
of executive move in the Ayodhya matter. 


In spite of all these difficulties and 
complications, the NDA government, 
under Shri Advani's initiative, made sincere 
efforts to untie the Ayodhya knot. These 


efforts, in which some progress was 
indeed achieved, were interrupted by the 
elections in April-May 2004. 


All these facts are well known. Yet, 
critics continue to hold that the BJP 
showed "disinclination to press aspects of 
the Hindu political agenda, particularly over 
Ayodhya. Is it their understanding that the 
BJP should have brought this matter to a 
head, confronted its allies in the NDA by 
telling them "either be with us or be against 
us on the Ayodhya issue", dissolved 
Parliament, and sought a fresh mandate 
principally on the Ayodhya issue combined 
with the other issues in the so-called "Hindu 
political agenda"? Is it their belief that the 
BJP would have won the mandate? 
Further, is it their claim that, with such 
number of seats in the Lok Sabha as it 
might possibly have secured, a BJP 
government or a BJP-led government 
could have proceeded with the 
construction of Ram Temple in Ayodhya 
disregarding all the judicial hurdles, Muslim 
resistance and Hindu disinclination for 
precipitate action? 


Let it be recalled that no previous PM 
spoke - both in and outside Parliament - 
as Categorically about the desirability of a 
Ram Temple in Ayodhya as Atalji did. As 
the head of a coalition government in which 
no partner, except one (what that partner 
has said about a solution to the Ayodhya 
dispute is another matter) wanted anything 
said or done about the issue, what Atalji 
did in the matter deserved appreciation, 
not baseless criticism. 
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Were BJP leaders ‘copycat 
secularists’? 


The paper also alleges that the NDA/ 
BJP was unable to "create an intellectual 
and political climate conducive to a Hindu 
resurgence," and mentions the 
"temptation of leaders to be copycat 
secularists, particularly on issues centred 
on Pakistan." | shall express my thoughts 
on a Hindu resurgence later. But, first, the 
serious charge that the BJP leaders - who 
else if not Atalji and Advaniji - were showing 
a temptation to be “copycat secularists", 
cannot go uncontested. 


@ Was Atalji's bus yatra to Lahore 
“copycat secularism"? 


@® Was the NDA government's 
response to Pakistan's betrayal in 
Kargil a manifestaion of “copycat 
secularism"? 


& Was the decision to invite Pervez 
Musharraf to Agra (a decision in 
which Shri Advaniji played a crucial 
role) a manifestation of "copycat 
secularism"? 


@ Was Atalji's decision to let the Indian 
cricket team tour Pakistan in early 
2004 a manifestation of "copycat 
secularism? 


© Was the joint statement in Islamabad 
in January 2004 during Atalji's visit 
to Pakistan for the SAARC summit, 
in which the Pakistan government 
was compelled, for the first time, to 
commit itself not to allow anti-India 
terrorist groups to operate from 


Pakistan and Pakistan-controlled 
territory, a mnifestation of “copycat 
secularism"? 


@ Was the NDA government's 
decision not to mount a military strike 
on Pakistan after the terrorist attack 
on our Parliament a manifestation of 
"copycat secularism"? 


lf there is any other Pakistan-related 
issue in which our leaders tried to “copycat 
secularists", the meet should discuss it. 


Are we for or against secularism? 
Are we sincere in practising what we 
claim is real secularism? 


Frankly, it is high time all those who 
are committed to a Hindu renaissance and 
to India's national resurgence settled two 
fundamental questions that are at the heart 
of all the challenge and opportunities before 
us. "Are we for or against secularism? And 
are we doing enough to practice even what 
we ourselves say is genuine secularism - 
namely sarva panth samabhav? 


The first question is important 
because, in response to the vicious 
propaganda of the votaries of pseudo- 
secularism and minority is against us, we 
often tend to reject and frown on 
secularism itself. 


The second question has both 
moral and political dimensions: 


ə If sarva panth samabhav teaches us 
to respect other faiths, how much respect 
and good will do we in the “Hindu 
movement" show towards non-Hindu 
faiths, especially Islam? 


2 ____ sa 
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@ How much genuine appreciation do 
we publicly express with regard to the 
positive aspects of the non-Hindu faiths - 
in their theology, culture social practices, 
character building of individuals? 


e How much concern do we show the 
genuine socio-economic problems that 
adherents of non-Hindu faiths, especially 
Muslims (who are after all our fellow 
Indians) face? 


« If we are sincere about "justice for 
all but appeasement of none", isn't there a 
need for a non-appeasement approach to 
the development of the poor among non- 
Hindus, especially Muslims? 


@ Why don't we feel as much anger 
and moral outrage when innocent Muslims 
are killed in communal violence as we 
rightly do when innocent Hindus are killed? 
(This point is important because, to this 
day, the communal carnage in Gujarat-has 
continued to haunt us. And let there be no 
illusion - even ordinary Hindu intellectuals 
have felt that our conduct in the Gujarat 
matter in its totality is not without blemish. 
Yes, the torching of Ram Sevaks at 
Godhra was a grave provocation. Yes, 
Pak-backed Muslim extremists were 
behind it, no doubt about it. Yes, the 
pseudo-secularists have used the Gujarat 
episode to mount a vicious and systematic 
vilification campaign against the BJP, the 
RSS and its affiliates, both within India and 
abroad. Yes, the Hidus have every reason 
to feel angry and alarmed at what the 
global network of Islamic extremism and 
terrorism has been doing in Jammu and 


Kashmir, in other parts of India, and, 
notably, to theHindu in Bangladesh. All this 
is undeniable. But the question we should 
honestly ask ourselves is: Was enough 
done to control the violence that took place 
after Godhra? Is there unanimity in all 
sections of the 'Hindu movement that it 
(as also the Godhra carnage) was indeed 
a ‘kalank' on our nation and our civilisation? 
Quite apart from the vilificatoin campaign 
carried out by our oponents, hasn't 
Gujarat - and the irresponsible statements 
made by some self-styled Hindu leaders 
devoid of vani sanyam - sullied the image 
of the Hindu movement, both in India and 
abroad? Why were concerns expressed 
by responsible Hindu leaders and 
nationalist commentators that 'Talibani' 
tendencies were manifesting in the Hindu 
movement? A final point. In the life of a 
nation, tragedies do occur sometimes. 
But shouldn't we collectively, in co- 
operation with other socio-religious-political 
constituents and governments of the day, 
deliberate on how to prevent repeats of such 
barbaric viollence on this sacred soil of 
Bharat? We need seroius and sincere 
introspection on all these questions). 


Must we copycat pseudosecularists by 
looking at Muslims only as voters - not 
as equal citizens? 


How we in the BJP - and all those in 
the larger Hindu movement - answer the 
above questions will determine whether 
the BJP's place in national politics will 
expand or contract. By now, every 
objective election analysis has 
established, without the thinnest shadow 
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of doubt, that with zero or insignificant 
‘support of our Muslim brothren, no party 


in India can aspire to have a majority of its. 


own in Parliament. And should a party like 
the BUP even.come to power in alliance 


with other parties, we'd be living ina fool's . 


paradise if we thought that we can retain 
power from one election to another by 
ignoring Muslims altogether. 


We may or may not like it, but here’ 


is the inescapable truth of Indian 
democracy at best, the BJP will remain 
one of the important poles in Indian politics 
and, at worst, it will become a slightly 
larger version of the Hindu Mahasbha. But 
with a narrow "Hindy-only" approach, never 
will it occupy the kind of dominant position 
in Indian politics that the Congress once 
enjoyed. It will also hamper our efforts to 
forge durable alliances in different States 
and also at the national level. In fact, this 


narrow approach is the surest way of 


allowing the Nehru-Indira-Rajiv-Sonia-Rajiv 


dynasty to remain alive, and as a dominant 


player, in Indian politics. 


Let us be clear about one thing: 


without a robust nationalist party that is- 


wedded to the ideals of democracy, 
secularism and egalitarianism; that has a 
strong and durable support base in all 
sections of our diverse society and in all 


regions of our vast country; that has: 


mastered the art of good governance; that 


has a big vision and an ambitious. 
transformational (as against.a status- 
quicist) agenda; and that has the’ 


determination to govern India for a 


prolonged period of time, we'll never be 


able to build an India of our dreams: strong, , 
prosperous, free of poverty, culturally 
resurgent, and with an awaaz and shakti 
in the international arena capable of 
helping mandkind to come out of its 
present troubles., | 


However, ail too often we come 
across an opinion that is widespread in the 
articulate sections -of the Hindu 
movement. The BJP should not strive to 
reach out to common Muslims because 
"Muslims will not vote for the BUP anyway". 
This thinking is fraught with two dangers. 


One, the mindset that reckons that 
"since Muslims do not vote for us, we 
should not bother about them nor care for 


' their problems and aspirations” is simply 


the flip side of what we in the BJP rightly 
accuse the pseudo-secular parties of. | 
Both approaches treat Indian Muslims as 
more voters and not as citizens deserving 
equal attention. 


The second danger ` is even more 
obvious, and | have alluded to it earlier. The 
BJP's apathy not to speak ofa perceived 
antipathy towards Indian Muslims, who 
number at least 15 crore, means that we'll 
be gifting almost all the Muslim votes on a 
platter to our opponents. This will enable 
our political opponents, especially the 
Congress, to have. a considerable initial 
advantage over the BJP in vote-share 
terms. In at least 70-100 Lok Sabha seats, 
this assured initial advantage is enough to 
ensure defeat of. BJP candidates, and 
thereby prevent the BJP- from, becoming 
the.dominant pary in.the county. Ata time 
when even some sections of the 
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traditional Hindu voters of the BUP in UP, 
Bihar and other States are seen to be 
deserting our party, one can clearly see 
what is in store for the BJP in the coming 
years if we continue to smugly say: "We 
don't care if pseudo-secular parties take 
all the Muslim votes, since Muslims will 
anyway never vote for us.” 


Our self-imposed obligation to make 


the BJP’ 'Sarva Sparshi and Sarva 
Vyapiľ' 
During the six-years of the Vajpayee 
government, and especially after our 
defeat in the 2004 elections, some of our 
well-meaning critics, have opined that we 
lost because the BJP and the government 
it led “tried to be all things to all people.” 
The insinuation again is that we were trying 
to appease this or that section of the Indian 
society who are not our core voters. 


The question that this criticism 
provokes in me is: Why are we in politics 
if we cannot be ail things to all Indian 
people, if we cannot or do not want to look 
at every section of Indian society with 
sama drishti? Can we be all things to some 
people, and only some things to some 
people? | think this is neither Raj Neeti 
(when we are not in power) nor Raj 
Dharma (when we are in power). The BUP 
has decided for itself to be a party that 
aspires to become "Sarva Sparshi and 
Sarva Vyadpi," We would be doing 
injustice to this aspiration if we did not 
continue to make concerted efforts in spite 
of all the difficulties we face and all the 
setbacks we recieve, to touch (sparsh) the 


hearts and minds of every section of Indian 
society that is today outside. our 
influence. This is not only our self-evident 
political need, but itis also an ideological 
obligation we have placed on ourselves... 


Need to intensify work on the ‘Social 
Quadrilateral’ 


_ I shall conclude by commenting on 
two more issues, both of which are of 


- seminal importance for the Hindu 


movement and India's national 
resurgence. One is the Social 
Quadrilateral that links samajik sudhar 
(social reform), samajik nyay (social 
justice), samajik samarasata (social 
harmony) and samaj seva (social service). 
All four are inter-related and strengthen one 
other. The more we work on these four 
fronts, especially among the Scheduled 
Casted, Schduled Tribes, Most Backward 
Classes, and other sections of the poor 
and the neglected, the more will we be 
able to’ defeat the pernicious 
proselytisation campaign of the Christian 
missionaries and Muslim fanatic groups, 
of course, we'll need more than mere 
work on these four fronts to stop the grave 
threat to Hindu society. 


Numerous Hindu religious, social, 
cultural, educational and seva 
organisations are already doing 
commendable work on all the four fronts. 
However, for this work to have the desired 
impact,what is required is greater 
coordination in planning and execution, 
resource-sharning (not so much financial 
resource, but intellectual, emotional, 
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managerial, professional and experimental 
resource sharing), ‘and -better 
communication using the mass media... 


Need for a radically new approach to 


development 


My last comment is on the need for 
the Hindu movement to adopt a 
revolutionary perspective rooted in the 
noble aspects of our own culture and 
ethos, on economic justice and poverty 
eradication. The present course of 
economic reforms is correct to the extent 
that it removes many of the flaws-in the 
previous State-controlled license-quota- 
permit model. However, we cannot view 
it as the panacea forall the ills of our 
economy or a provider of all the needs. ` 


Some of its flaws are already 
evident. For example,thé rich-poor and. 
urban-rural divide in post-Independence. 
India was never as sharp as it is today. 
Our new economic policy, and especially | 


its implementation, is vulnerable to be 
manipulated for wholesale transfer of 
public wealth into private hands. On what 
count of rationality or morality can justify 


a phenomenon that has enabled: some. 


Indian business families to amass, within 
a period of 5-10 years,family and personal 
wealth of upwards of 5-10 thousand crore 


rupees? This at a time when millions of our 


_ young people are running from pillar to post 
for a job that can pay them a measly Rs 
1,000-2,000 a month. In the process, miey 
NaNe to suffer all blows to thier dignity. 


An economic system that keeps 
tens of crores of Hindus ai non- “Hindus) 


poor and indigent can never lead to either 
a Hindu resurgence or a` national 
resurgence. Why are we not heedirig the 
revolutionary message -of Swami 
Vivekanand? Why are we neglecting Pandit 
Deendayal ‘Upahdyaya's call for 


‘Antyodaya? And why are we shy of 


mentioning Gandhian socialism, which 
even today remains one of the five basic 
commitment (panch nishtayen) enshrined 
in the constitution of the BUP? 


With this kind of concentration of 
wealth, sitting atop a widening sea of want, 
three trends emerge. One, our democracy is 
degenerating into plutocracy. Already we can 
see how much pernicious control moneybags 
have begun to exercise over policy 
formulation, working of the bureaucracy, 
functioning of the judiciary, funding of political 
parties, all aspects of the electoral process, 
and of course the mass media. 


' Secondly; the discontent among the 
deprived will be exploited by divisive,extremist 
and anti-national forces. Let. us not forget 
thatthe socalled "Red Corridor", from Nepal 
border in eastern UPR and Bihar right down to 
Andhra Pradesh (and now parts of 
Karnataka) constitutes one of the poorest 
and most backward parts of India.. 


Thirdly, the present West- influenced 
model of economic growth, with- its 
emphasis on consumerism and greed, is 
To unsustainable and 
culturally harmful. 


“Hindu movement. can remain 
oblivious to these. ye negative trends only 
to its own peril... 
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TRAVELLING THE 


OTHER WAY* 
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Chandrahas Choudhury 


In 1799 Mirza Abu Taleb, a Lucknowi 
nobleman in his forties, utterly broken in 
spirit after several years of being out of 
favour.in court and shuttling between 
Lucknow and Calcutta in search of 
patronge, decided to take up an offer from 
a Scottish friend to journey to Europe. Abu 
Taleb's primary motive for leaving India 
was:a desire for escape, even oblivion, 
rather than for adventure: he tells us. he 
hoped that since."the journey was long and 
replete with danger, some accident might 
cause my death, by which | should be 
delivered from the anxieties of the world, 
and the ingratitude of mankind." 


*The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Tr by Charles Stewart 
OUP $36.00 
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But far from being delivered from 
worldly care, Abu Taleb was actually on 
the verge of the most significant years of 
his life. In his four-and-half-years sojourn 
abroad he travelled through the Cape of 
Good Hope, England (where he spent over 
two years) Ireland, wrote up his journeys 
into a book called the Travels of Mirza Abu 
Taleb, which was translated into English 
by Charles Stewartin 1810 and promoted | 
as ‘the first time the genuine opinions of 
an Asiatic, respecting the institutions of 


-Europe, have appeared in the English 


language’. This remains the reason for the 
continuing importance of Abu Taleb's 
account: while many Englishmen visited 
India in the eighteenth century to catalogue 
its people and places, relatively few Indians 
were able to visitand give a contemporary 
account of the West. (The title, quite 
appropriate, of a recent lecture given by 
an academic on Abu Taleb's book was 
‘Travelling the Other way’.) 


Abu Taleb had a great love for and 
receptivity to new kinds of experience, and 
reading his narrative more than two 
centuries after it was composed it is still 
possible to be affected by his wide-eyed 


-= wonder and delight at all that the great wide 


world had to offer. On his journey outward 
he was captivated by the life of the tribal 
communities of the Nicobar Islands, and 
"nearly resolved to take my abode.among 
them". He was struck by the sight of shoals 
of flying fish, and reports after having 
consumed some of them at dinner that 
they had "the flavour of a bird”. On reaching 
Ireland he learnt that Lord Cornwallis, the 
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former Governor of India, was then posted - 


in Dublin, and, ever the good courtier, 
_ stopped to pay him his respects. He was 
thoroughly dazzled by England, and, 
resolving to take the advice of "our 
immortal poet Hafiz" and give himself up 
to love and gaiety, dazzled England in turn, 
making appearances at parties, balls, and 
other social occasions and soon earning 
the sobriquet "The Persian Prince' Among 
the things that were new to him, and 
whose meanings he explains to his reader, 
were parks, dairies, news-papers, 

museums and ice-skating -all old hat in 
twenty-first century india. 


But for all.his love of the good life, 
Abu Taleb was also a serious thinker. He 
carefully observed the political institutions 
and’ social and cultural mores of the 
countries he visited, taking notes-as might 
a modern-day bureaucrat on an. official 
study tour were sorb from the practices of 
their countries. The reader will find three 
excellent chapters respectively on the 
British system of government ("Liberty 
may be considered as the idol, or tutelary 
deity of the English"), jurisprudence and 
taxation. And one of the high points of the 
Travels is when Abu Taleb visits a factory 
in England, and witnesses the Industrial 
Revolution, then new even to Europe, in 
full flow. Bewildered initially by the size and 
scale of the operations being conducted 
all around him, by the sound of steam 


"n 
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engines and the apparent air of chaos 
everywhere, he collects his wits and notes 
the order underlying the division of labour: 
"so many aids are derived from the 
numerous artists employed in the different 
parts of the work, that the union of the 
whole seems not to require any great 
exertion of genius." 


OUP's new edition of the Travels, 
edited and annotated by Mushirul Hasan, 
reproduces the original translation by 
Charles Stewart in 1810. This is still a 
perfectly readable translation, though | 
wonder if there are certain nuances and 
connotation in Abu Taleb's Urdu that 
Stewart might have missed and that might 
have been brought out in a fresh 
translation-every now and then some 


- phrase seems 4a little odd, and the 


punctuation is frequently perplexing. 
Hasan also tells us that he has corrected 
“some of the spellings of places and 
persons, but some oddities in spelling, 
punctuation, and construction of 
sentences are retained in order to convey 
some sense of how the English translator 
spelt Indian names in the early nineteenth 
century” - an approach that seems to me 
to be neither here nor there. All these 
matters not withstanding, this book is one 
of-the jewels of our literature. What better 
way exists for the modern-day post colonial 
reader to venture on an imaginary joumey to 
the imperial centre of two centuries ago? ™ 


“Courtesy: Hindustan Times 
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INDO BRITISH ENCOUNTER 


Manmohan Singh* 


This is an emotional moment for 
me. Oxford brings back many fond 
memories | cherish. For this reason, as 
much as for the intrinsic value of the 
honour you bestow upon me, | am truly 
over-whelmed. There can be nothing more 
valuable than receiving an honorary degree 
from one's own alma mater. To be so 
honoured by a university where one has 
burnt the proverbial midnight oil to earn a 
regular degree is a most fulfilling 
experience. 


New India, new hope 


The world has changed beyond 
recognition since | was a student here. Yet, 
some age-old problems endure. 


*Prime Minister of India 


Developing countries have found a new 
voice, a new Status, and have acquired a 
new sense of confidence over the last few 
decades. As an Indian, | see anew sense 
of hope and purpose. This new optimism 
gives us Indians a new sense of self- 
confidence and it shapes our world view 
today. It would be no exaggeration to 
suggest that the success of hundreds of 
young Indian students and professionals 
in Universities like Oxford, and elsewhere 
across the world, has contributed to this 
renewed self-confidence of a new India. 


The economics we learnt at Oxford 
in the 1950s was also marked by optimism 
about the economic prospects for the post- 
War and post-colonial world. But in the 
1960s and 1970s, much of the focus of 
development economics shifted to 
concerns about the limits to growth. There 
was considerable doubt about the benefits 
of international! trade for developing 
countries. | must confess that when | 
returned home to India, | was struck by the 
deep distrust of the world displayed by 
many of my countrymen. We were over- 
whelmed by the legacy of our immediate 
past. Not just by the perceived negative 
consequences of British imperial rule, but 
also by the sense that we were left out in 
the cold by the Cold War. 


There is no doubt that our 
grievances against the British Empire had 
a sound basis. As the painstaking 
Statistical work of the Cambridge historian 
Angus Maddison has shown, India's share 
of world income collapsed from 22.6 per 
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cent in 1700, almost equal to Europe's 
share of 23.3 per cent at that time, to as 
low as 3.8 per cent in 1952. 


Indeed, at the beginning of the 20" 
Century, "the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown" was the poorest country in the 
world in terms of per capita income. 
However, what is significant about the Indo- 
- British relationship is the fact that despite 
the economic impact of colonial rule, the 
relationship between individual Indians and 
Britons, even at the time of our 
Independence, was relaxed and, | may 
even say, benign. 


Mahatma and empire 


This was best exemplified by the 
exchange Mahatma Gandhi had here at 
Oxford in 1931 when he met members of 
the Raleigh Club and the Indian Majlis. The 
Mahatma was in England then for the 
Round Table Conference and during its 
recess, he spent two weekends at the 
home of A.D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol. 
At this meeting, the Mahatma was asked: 
“How far would you cut India off from the 
Empire?" His reply was precise: "From the 
Empire, entirely; from the British nation not 
at all, if | want India to gain and not to 
grieve." He added: "The British Empire is 
an Empire only because of India. The 
Emperorship must go and | should love to 
be an equal partner with Britain, sharing her 
joys and sorrows. But it must be a 
partnership on equal terms.” This remarkable 
statement by the Mahatma has defined the 
basis of our relationship with Britain. 


Jawaharial Nehru echoed this 
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sentiment when he urged the Indian 
Constituent Assembly in 1949, to vote in 
favour of India's membership of the 
Commonwealth. Nehru set the tone for 
independent India's relations with its former 
master when he intervened in the 
Constituent Assembly's debate on India 
joining the Commonwealth and said: 


“| wanted the world to see that India 
did not lack faith in herself, and that India 
was prepared to co-operate even with 
those with whom she had been fighting in 
the past provided the basis of the co- 
operation today was honourable, that it 
was a free basis, a basis which would lead 
to the good not only of ourselves, but of the 
world also. That is to say, we would not deny 
that co-operation simply because in the past 
we had fought and thus carry on the trail of 
our past karma along with us. We have to 
wash out the past with all its evil." 


India, Britain as partners 


India and Britain set an example to 
the rest of the world in the way they sought 
to relate to each other, thanks to the 
wisdom and foresight of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. When | became the 
Finance Minister of India in 1991, our 
Government lauched the Indo-British 
Partnership Initiative. Our relationship had 
by then evolved to a stage where we had 
come to regard each other as partners. 
Today, there is no doubt in my mind that 
Britain and India are indeed partners and 
have much in common in their approach 
to a wide range of global issues. 


What impelled the Mahatma to take 


such a positive view of Britain and the 
British people even as he challenged the 
Empire and colonial rule? It was 
undoubtedly, his recognition of the 
elements of fair play that characterised so 
much of the ways of the British in India. 
Consider the fact that an important slogan 
of India's struggle for freedom was that 
"Self Government is more precious than 
Good Government." That, of course, is the 
essence of democracy. But the slogan 
suggests that even at the height of our 
campaign for freedom from colonial rule, 
we did not entirely reject the British claim 
to good governance. We merely asserted 
our natural right to self-governance. 


Today, with the balance and 
perspective offered by the passage of time 
and the benefit of hindsight, it is possible 
for an Indian Prime Minister to assert that 
India's experience with Britain had its 
beneficial consequences too. Our notions 
of the rule of law, of a constitutional 
government, of a free press, of a 
professional civil service, of modern 
universities and research laboratories 
have all been fashioned in the crucible 
where an age-old civilisation met the 
dominant Empire of the day. These are all 
elements which we still value and cherish. 
Our judiciary, our legal system, our 
bureaucracy, and our police are all great 
institutions, derived from British-Indian 
administration and they have served the 
country well. 


Legacies of the Raj 


Of all the legacies of the Raj, none 
is more important than the English 
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language and the modern school system. 
That is, if you leave out cricket! Of course, 
people here may not recognise the 
language we speak, but let me assure you 
that it is English. In indigenising English, 
as so many nations across the world, we 
have made the language our own. Our 
choice of prepositions may not always be 
the Queen's English; we might 
occasionally split the infinitive; and we may 
drop an article here and add an extra one 
there. | am sure everyone will agree, 
however, that English has been enriched 
by Indian creativity as well and we have 
given you R.K. Narayan and Salman 
Rushdie. Today, English in India is seen 
as just another Indian language. 


The idea of India as enshrined in our 
Constitution, with its emphasis on the 
principles of secularism, democracy, the 
rule of law, and, above all, the equality of 
all human beings irrespective of caste, 
community, language or ethnicity, has 
deep roots in India's ancient civilisation. 
However, it is undeniable that the founding 
fathers of our republic were also greatly 
influenced by the ideas associated with the 
age of enlightenment in Europe. Our 
Constitution remains a testimony to the 
enduring interplay between what is 
essentially Indian and what is very British 
in our intellectual heritage. 


The idea of India as an inclusive and 
plural society draws on both these 
traditions. The success of our experiment 
of building a democracy within the 
framework of a multi-cultural, multi-ethnic, 
multi-lingual, and multi-religious society will 
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encourage all societies to walk the path 
we have trodden. In this journey, both 
Britain and India have learnt from each 
other and have much to teach the world. 
This is perhaps the most enduring aspect 
of the Indo-British encounter. 


It is used to be said that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire. | am 
afraid we are partly responsible for sending 
that adage out of fashion. But if there is 
one phenomenon on which the sun cannot 
set, it is the world of the English-speaking 
people, in which the people of Indian origin 
are the single largest component. 


‘Give and take’ 


No Indian has paid a more poetic and 
generous tribute to Britain for this inheritance 
than Rabindranath Tagore. In the opening line 
of his Gitanjali, Gurudev says: 


"The West has today opened its door, 

There are treasures for us to take, 

We will take and we will also give, 

From the open shores of India's 
immense humanity." 


To see the India-British relationship 
as one of ‘give and take' at the time he 
first did was ana act of courage and 
statesmanship. It was, however, also an 
act of great foresight. As we look back and 
also look ahead, it is clear the Indo-British 
relationship is one of ‘give and take’. The 
challenge before us today is to see how 
we can take this mutually beneficial 
relationship forward in an increasingly 
inter-dependent world. 


My alma mater 


| wish to end by returning to my alma 
mater. Oxford, since the 19th century, has 
been a centre for Sanskrit learning and the 
study of Indian culture. The Boden 
professorship in Sanskrit, and the Spalding 
professorship in Eastern Religions and 
Ethics stand testimony to the university's 
commitment to India and Indian culture. | 
recall with pride the fact that the Spalding 
professorship was held by two very 
distinguished Indians: Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, who later became the 
President of India, and by Dr. Bimal 
Krishna Matilal. In the context of the study 
and preservation of Indian culture, | also 
wish to recall the contribution of another 
Oxonian, Lord Curzon, about whose 
project to preserve and restore Indian 
monuments, Jawaharlal Nehru said: 


"After every other Viceroy has been 
forgotten, Curzon will be remembered 
because he restored all that was beautiful 
in India." 


Oxford has sent out many men to 
rule India. Some stayed behind to become 
India's friends. Men like Edward 
Thompson, Verrier Elwin, and many others 
are remembered in India for their 
contribution to our life and society. 


| always come back to the city of 
dreaming spires and of lost causes as a 
student. | am here this time in all humility 
as the representative of a great nation and 
a great people. W 
(Excerpted from Prime Minister Manmohan Singh's 


address in acceptance of an Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law from the University of Oxford, July 8, 2005) 
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WHEN FAITH UNITED, 
NOT DIVIDED US 


Mir Ayoob Ali Khan 





Jihad, dharma yudh, crusade, 
violence and terror are the catchwords of 
an age in which we claim to be modern. 
However, there are other catchwords too: 
reconciliation, love and brotherhood. 
ironically, they are found in the verses of 
poets of a bygone age. Run your eyes 
through tomes containing age-old verses, 
especially in Urdu and Hindi, and you will 
- find thoughtful poets penning their musings 
on the need to shed old tribal hatreds and 
embrace each other. 


The shayar and kavi tells us that we 
have to transcend the stereotype images 
cast by religions to discover the spiritual 
solace of universal truth. This will reduce 
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conflict and promote harmonious living 
among communities that profess different 
faiths. It is probably an irony that the 
ancients were more modem in their outlook 
than us. 


The tradition of Muslim poets writing 
bhajans, or devotional poems on Hindu 
deities, and Hindus writing naats in praise 
of Prophet Muhammad (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) or 
manaqabats eulogising Hazrat Ali orHazrat 
Hussain is common in classical literature. 


“Kabir Siddiqui, a filmmaker born in 
Hyderabad, has finished a serial that 
explores the centuries-old confluence of 
cultures and faiths aptly named it Dilon ke 
Raaste and it will be telecast on 
Doordarshan from the last week of July. 
Surely these things have come from the 
heart. For instance, Javed Vashisht, a 
Hindu poet, writes, "Ek Brahmin-e-Hind 
tujhe pyaar kiya hai/ Choti se Himalay ki 
namaskar kiya hai/ Kashi mein bhi Kaabe 
ki ziyarat use haasil/ Teri hi mohabbat yeh 
chamatkaar karen hain (A brahmin of 
Hindustan loves you, He salutes you from 
the summit of the Himalayas; He sees the 
Kaaba sitting in Kashi, Your love alone has 


- performed this miracle).” 


Writes Krishan Bihare Nur, a popular 
figure in ‘mushairas and kavi sammelans: 
Gulzare Muhammad kya kehna, bazaare 
Madina kya kehna/ Iman ke sikke chalte 
hain, fidous ka sauda hota hai (What can 
one say about the garden of Muhammad 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him) or bazaars of Madina. Today belief is 
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wee 


traded in ial aie and vargas are maae 
for paradise). - ; 


- Some people ‘still remember’ the 
soulful bhajan Man tadpat Hari darshan ko 
aaj in the film Baiju Bawra. It was penned 
by renowned Urdu poet Shakeel Badayuni, 
composed. by Naushad Ali. and 
immotalised-by Mohammad Rafi's.dulcet 
voice..Need we say more about the golden 
thread of brotherhood. areg through 
Urdu and Hindi poetry?.:. i 


Itis a'sigń of an that’such things 
are not found only in old.poetry.. Though 
rare, there are still'some poets writing on 


the theme of reconciliation in the country. - 


The.noted Urdu poet: from Uttar. Pradesh; 
Muhammad ‘Shafiullah Khan (Bekal 


Utsahi), writes. soulful lines about Lord . 


Krishna: “Aisa darpan mujhe Kanhi de/ 
Jisme.men kami dikhai de/ Shyam mein 
door rah ke hoon bimar/ Paas- aakar 
mujhe dawai de/ But rahe hain dahaayaun 
mein log/ Ab mere desh ko ekaee deée/ Tujh 
ko Bekal bulaya Madhav ne/ Chalke Ras 
Khan ki dohai'de (Give.me the. mirror in 
which | can see my limitations; Separated 
from you | am sick, Oh Shyam, come back 
and cure me; People are: being divided 
everywhere, Give unity to:my country; 
Bekal you have been called by Madhav, Go 
and remind him of. Ras Khan)." 

Interestingly, Bekal ‘also pens naats that 
are quite popular. So. there is added 


‘The poel Gulzar Dehlavi, mee real 
name is: Anand: Mohan; ‘Zutsht;. enthrals 
_many poetry meets with his souful naats: 


Dip into the history of Indian poetry 
and you will come across naats by Guru 
Nanak Dev, Tilok Chand Mahroom, 
Maharaja Kishan Parshad Shaad, 
Jagannath Azad, Haari Chand Akhtar, 
Bal Mukund Arsh. Mulsiyani, Pandit Brij 
Mohan Daatatrya Kaifi and. Raghupati 
Sahay Firaq Gorakhpuri, which are more 
popular than naats penned by Muslim 
poets. 


Many of these poets absorbed the 
Muslim ethos. They reverd the Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him). Kunwar Mahendra Singh Sahar, for 
instance, questions the exclusive rights of 
Muslims over Prophet Muhammad (peace 


_ and blessings of Allah’ be upon him): “Ishq - 


ho jaye kii së kde ‘chara ‘to nahin/ Sirf 
Muslim ka muhammad peijara’to nahin 
(Can't do. anything if fomeone falls-in love/ 
Do the Muslims have a monopoly over 
Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah 
be upon him)?) | n 3s 

Ee “Thoughtful lines” have ‘emanated 
from Maharaja Kishari Parshad Shaad: 
"Kafir hoon ke mumin hoon khuda jaane 
main kya hoon/ Par bandah hoon unka 
jo hain Sultati- -@- ‘Madina (God Knows 
whether | ama Kafir or. Muslim, ‘but | know 
, m a follower of the Sultan- -e- -Madina)." 


“On the other: hand. are Muslim poets 
TP fida.over.Lord Krishna. Hasrat 
Mohani, a freedom fighter,and devout 
Muslim, asks, "Kuch hum ko bhi ata ho 
a ye Hazrate Krishria/ Sunie. hain ashiqaun 
pe tumhara karam hai 'khaäs (Oh Lord 
Kri shna, accord special favour to me tgo/ 
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| hear you treat lovers with special care)." 


Farooq Argali, who researched the 
reconciliation theme for the serial, says 
that Bhakti poetry was essentially 
emotional and inter linked one faith with 
another. "People loved each other and 
found light in each other's faiths" he adds. 


So it is no wonder that one finds the 
utterances of Sufe Baba Fareed Ganj-e- 
Shakar in the Guru Granth Sahib. The 
Bhagawad Gita was rendered into Urdu by 
Khwaja Muhammad Dil and it stirred the 
hearts of the readers. 

The poems of Sheikh Wali 
Muhammad Nazeer Akbarabadi often 
dwell on Holi, Diwali, Rakhi, Lord Krishna, 
Lord Ram, Shiva and Parvati. Hindi saint 


and the poet Sheikh Muhammad Ibrahim 
Ras Khan is known as a "Krishna _ bhakt". 
The great Allama Iqbal, who gave us Saare 
Jahan se Achcha Hindustan Hamara, tops 
the chart here too with his poem on Lord 
Ram where he calls him Imam-e-Hind. 
"Hai Ram ke wujood pe Hindustan ko naaz/ 
Ahle nazar samajhte hain unko Imam-e- 
Hind." 


While translating the Gayatri mantra, 
he said, "...l could not find an equivalent in 
Urdu for the Vedic word and | have used 
the word Aftab. Many mystics feel that God 
is noor, or brightness." 


Over decades, we have lost this 
sense of brightness. May be Dilon ke 
Raaste will help us recover our heart. i 


| believe that cunning is not only morally wrong but also 
politically inexpedient, and have therefore always 


Mahatma Gandhi 


| 
| 
discountenanced its use even from the practical standpoint. wi 
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Islamist extremism. Without having any 










Editor's Note: 


Terrorism and Madrasas 





There is a general feeling among 
scholars that a section of a ‘mainstream’ 
media, ever on the prowl for stories of 
terrorism linking it with Isiam and 
Madrasas as a stick to beat Muslims with, 
has sesationalised the issue. 







Ever since America used Afghans 
against USSR in Afghanistan and 
subsequently invadaed the country to 
eatablish its own supremacy, situation has 
taken an ugly turn. Here our aim is not to 
discuss the political niceties of the war in 
Afghansitan but we are very much 
concerned about the propaganda against 
educational institutions, known as 
madrasas. A smearing campaign is on 
that 'madrasas’ are nurseries that breed 















evidence to support madrasas are being 
charged of preaching exclusivism and 
fundamentalism. 












We are not aware of the condition 
prevailing in religious institutions of other 
countries but certainly in India these 
Islamic madrasas ara the cradles where 
main emphasis is laid on character 
building and growing up as God fearing 
citizen. There are thousands of madrasas 
which do not have even roof over their 
heads so imparting any closed door 
training is just a myth. 










Madrasas in India have had a history 
of staunch nationalism. They have lived 
in an atmosphere of liberalism and 
tolerance - the natural result of 
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“uninterrupted: ‘secular democracy and adherence to constitutionalism. We have in india 
‘particularly in cow-belt.two. powerful but rival Islamic schools: The Deobandis and the 
Barelvis; Both have their:own networks of madrasas but their conflicting ideologies do not 
‘disturb the public order.. The world famous seminary was established in Deoband (distt. 
- Saharanpur) i in 1876 by.ulema who actively participated: in war against British control i in 
1857. Their aim wasto safeguard traditional Islamic learning and. values ‘and liberating 
‘India from the ciutches of British control. Ulema of Deoband supported the Indian National 
Congress | in its struggle for freedom. 


To link Indian, Islamic schools (called madrasas) with terrorism | is aot justified by any 
‘means. Roots of terrorism must be looked for elsewhere. Prime Minister Manmohan Singh 
has aptly advised that a collective strategy needs to be evolved to free the world from the 
Scourge of terrorism, which is now a global phenomenon. 
| Recent blasts in London, Ayodhya and Egypt are proof thatthe so called war against 
.terrorism is not working. It can not be’ tackled by conventional security measures. The 
only solution, albeit a long term one is to eliminate the root cause of terrorism: unemployed 
„and discontented youths | who are swayed by ideologues of hate and xenophobia. In 
' response to an internet statement by a terrorist group which said that blasts in London 
and Egypt were to warn “the global evil powers which are spilling the blood of Muslims in 
' iraq, Afghanistan, Palestine, ‘Chechanya" Al-Ghad, a Jordanian newspaper said: "killing 
“innocent people will not contribute to the liberation of Palestine and the killing of innocent 
- Iragis will not accelerate American withdrawal." 


Many Islamic scholars and clerics of international repute including Maulana S. M. 

, Rabey’ Hasani Nadwi, President of All India Muslim Personal Law Board and Rector of 
: world known Islamic university, Nadwatul Ulema have come out. with the statements that: 
"They forbid barbaric acts against innocents who have nothing to do with the political 
demands; these are not the martyr operations but meinen’ suide attacks and the culprits 
deserve severe POM ENNAN "E ` : 
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PRESIDENT KALAM 
REMINISCES 


T. S. Subramaniam 





Some years ago, at a meeting of the 
Madras. Institute of Technology (MIT) 


Alumni Association, you said that as an. 


engineering student there "it was a joy 
to study the structure of an aircraft." 
How did you get interested in aircraft 
and rocketry? 


It all started when |.was a 10: -year- 
old boy, | was studying in the fifth class at 
the Rameswaram Panchayat Elementary 
School. We had a teacher. His name was 
Sivasubramania lyer. He used to teach 
geography, science and hygiene, One day, 
he was teaching us how birds flew. He 
drew a diagram on the blackboard; 
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depicting the wings, the tail and the-body 
structure with the- head; He explained how 
birds created. the- lift-amd: flew. He also 
explained. to us how birds.changed 
direction while flying. Many of us did not 
understand it. | said | did not. 


Our teacher Said'he would take all 
of us to the seashore. That evening, the 
whole"class was at the seashore at 
Rameswaram. He showed ‘how the 
seabirds flew, how the seagulls flew. He 
indicated to Us what the birds did to flap 
their wings arid what their tails did. He 
explained to us all those things. The way 
Sivasubramania lyer explained, | 
understood it. But the important thing was 
from that day he injected into me the dream 
of something to do with flight. | did not know 


_ flight science. But he definitely injected into 


me how.to dream, to have a dream, to fly 
high, and secondly, to do something later 
with the science of flight ... the — 
That is how it started. 


As the SLV-3 Project Director, 
you were the architect: of that 
successful mission. That flight 
propelled India into the exclusive 
space club as its seventh member. 
From development of the GSLV-MK III 
progressing well and the Chandrayaan 
mission to the moon slated to take 
place in:2008, do -you. think the Indian 
space programme has progressed 
well? What direction wouid you want 
ISRO to take? 


Fortunately, Prof. Vikram Sarabhai 
gave a mission in the 1960s on what SRG 
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should do. He gave us a'vision - that ISRO 
should design, develop and launch its own 
rockets, launch communication satellites 
in geosynchronous orbits and remote- 
sensing ‘satellites. in polar sun- 
synchronous orbits. Both were needed for 
applications - to connect people through 
communication satellites, provide 
beneficial information to the people, and 
bring about connectivity State to State, and 
country to country. Remote-sensing 
spacecraft are intended to sense, to 
discover some of the natural wealth, forest 
wealth, and help in assessing the a 
and flood condition. 


In the-1960s,-. Prof. Sarabhai 
visualised how important communication 
and remote-sensing satellites were for 
applications - ‘for national requirements. 
The vision he gave us for building launch 
vehicles and spacecraft - these two 
activated the whole ISRO programme. | 
can say that ISRO has successfully 
completed Prof. Vikram Sarabhai's 
dream. What next? _ 


| have visited the Vikram Sarabhai 
Space Centre at Thiruvananthapuram a 


number of times and various other ISRO: 


centres [after becoming the President]. It 
is ‘time now to have vision for another 15 
years for our space programme. 
Fortunately, they are now having the 
Chandrayaan programme; that is,-orbiting 
a spacecraft around the moon. This is one 
of the directions. Then they will have to 
carry heavy payloads for communication 
and remote-sensing satellites. The vision 
can have three aspects, One is the type 


of re-usable launchers we should build; 
that is, single-stage ones up to the orbit. 
These re-usable rockets will come back 
after putting the satellites in orbit. One such 
reusable systems called hyperplane with 
100 takeoffs and 100 landings. ISRO has 
always excelled in high performance 
missions. 


Hyperplane is your pet project. 


The idea of a hyperplane is that 
many satellite launch vehicles in the world 
- whether they are Ariane or the Russian 
vehicles or our own GSLVs [Geo- 
synchronous Satellite Launch Vehicle] - 
have a maximum of three to five per cent . 
payload fraction capability in orbit. Thatis, 
if they weigh 100 tonnes during lift-off and 
launching, they will put three tonnes in ‘low- 
earth orbit. But to meet the future demand 
- so that the cost of the heavier paylaods 
taking to orbit will come down - you need 
a hyperplane, a resuable launcher. India's 
pioneering work.in the field of hyperplane . 
is the result of innovative thoughts of Air 
Commodore (retired) R. Gopalaswami. 
ISRO is already working in the area of 
reusable launchers. They are deciding 
whether to have single- stage or iwo-stage 
rocket systems. 


My suggestion is that we go directly 
for the single-stage system to the orbit. 
That means we must develop a hyperplane 
type of system. This hyperplane is 
normally a self-contained system. It does 
not carry the oxidiser. It collects the air from 


the atmosphere and carries only the fuel. 
That is how it becomes lighter and its 
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energy will also be higher because it has 
supersonic propulsion. 


Answering your wosaienk: the first 
direction is the re-usable type of launcher 
system of the hyperplane type. The second 
one is, apart from sending heavier 
payloads for requirements such as 
communication and remote-sensing 
satellites, we should have missions, we 
should plan industry for other planets. 


For the next 50 years,.our vision 
should be to create a hyperplane, manned 
flights and the development of a propulsion 
system that can take us from the existing 
10 km a second velocity to a many-times- 
higher regime. We should have 
collaborative programmes for the 
exploration of other planets such.as Mars 
and also the moon. 


Why other planets? 


In Antarctica, India has the Maitri 
Station. Many nations have got stations 
there. The idea is that we want to establish 
our presence there. Antarctica is a 
continent and it does not belong to just one 
country. It is the property of humanity. ` 


Similarly, Mars and the moon have 
a tremendous commercial potential. There 
is a possibility that Mars may become a 
human habitat in another three to five 
decades. This is.based on various 
scientific research. The moon has a lot:of 
He, [helium] material and'also certain type 
of minerals. All over the world and-we in 
India are using fossil rnaterial. Out of fossil 
material, we fuel - oil, gas and coal. But 
the fossil material - the hydrocarbons - are 
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not a renewable source of energy...A 

situation will arise on the earth - our planet 
- when there will be a a or fuel- coal 
and oil; 


The moon, however, has a large 
amount of helium. One can generate a 
large amount of fusion-type energy from 
helium. We have to develop complex 
fusion technology to'use He,. It has’ 
tremendous potential. We can also use the 
moon's atmosphere to create new 
chemicals, certain. types of pharma 


. products, and many unique industrial 


products. 


What we can do is that the moon 
would be an intermediate platform, an 
industrial platform to Mars. Mars will be a 
habitat. It looks to me that the earth, the 
moon and Mars will have a tremendous 
potential for an integrated human 
civilisation in the next three to five decades. 


You were also the Project 
Director of the very first SLV-3 flight 
on August 10, 1979, from Sriharikota 
which, however, failed. Before the 
mission failed, you had met three 
personal tragedies - the death of your 
brother-in-law, father and mother. How 
did you not allow your personal 
tragedies to come in the way of that 
mission. 


| want to tell. you two things. | was 
brought up in a joint family system at 
Rameswaram. In a joint family, when a 
problem arises, there are many elders to 
share that problem and lighten the burden. 
My father lived till he was 103 and my 
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mother till 95. They had given me the 
spiritual strength to bear any loss. This is 
very important. In a nuclear family, if there 
is a problem, it becomes a tragedy. In a 
joint family system, any problem gets 
defused. This spiritual strength is what | 
got from the joint family system, particularly 
from my father. 


The second point is, in 1972, both 
Prof. Satish Dhawan and Prof. Brahm 
Prakash called me. Dhawan said, "I am 
going to give you a very important project. 
You will be the Project Leader or Project 
Director for the first SLV-3. I will give you 
the required budget. We must do it in seven 
years. All manpower will be available to you 
from the organisation - from all the centres. 
We will all work together. Even the 
Chairman will work for the programme... It 
is a very important programme.” 


| was surprised that he selected me 
for this type of a task because many senior 
scientists were there. When he selected 
me, | felt a big responsibility. "How am | 
going to do it?" | had a lot of hesitation. 
Then Prof. Dhawan gave me a piece of 
advice. | still remember it. "Kalam," he 
said, "if one does not do anything, he does 
not experience any problem. But if you do 
any mission, any task, porblems will arise. 
That problem should not become your 
master. You should become the master 
of the problem, defeat that problem and 
succeed." 


This advice, this doctrine which he 
propounded in combination with the 
spiritual strength that my family gave me 


in the joint family system, helped me 
come out of the failure we experienced in 
the first flight. The most important thing is 
that we were in a position to locate how 
the failure occurred. M.R. Kurup was the 
Chairman of the Failure Analysis Board. 
The present ISRO Chairman, G. 
Madhavan Nair, was its member-secretary. 
He was working with me as one of the 
project. chiefs for the SLV-3. Kurup 
interviewed more than 125 scientists and 
staff [about the failure]. He analysed over 
200 data records. 


Kurup and Nair reviewed many of the 
recommendations of deviation boards and 
came out with a report within three months 
of the event. They could technically pinpoint 
the failure of the air-conditioning plant, 
which led to dust entering the valve system 
of the control power plant, resulting in its 
improper functioning. With the precision 
diagnosis of the failure, we understood that 
it was a quality problem and we ensured 
that all our systems went through rigorous 
checks. At the same time, | ensured 
through constant visits to work centres that 
the motivation of the scientists was 
maintained at the highest level at all times. 
These two actions enabled us to go for 
the next launch within one year and 
succeed. 


Your and the Russian missile 
specialist H. Yefremov were the 
architects of the inter-Governmental 
Agreement between India and Russia 
on the joint production of BrahMos, 
the supersonic cruise missile. 
BrahMos has scored ten out of ten and 


ee 
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it has gone into production for the 
Navy. Can the same success story be 
replicated by India and Russia for any 
other missile? 


What we learnt in the whole 
exercise was that the best minds of the 
two countries were working together. The 
design experience, the development 
experience, the flight experience — all 
experiences got integrated and mutually 
shared to get a win-win partnership. Today 
we have a missile system whose 
equivalent does not exist in any other 
country. It is now ready not only for use by 
India and Russia but also as an export 
product. This experience is unique for both 
the countries. 


Will you advocate similar joint 
cooperation for any other missile? 


India today has the capability of 
building various types of missiles. 
BrahMos is a supersonic cruise missile. 
So what Dr. Sivathanu Pillai and his team, 
and the DRDO (Defence Research and 
Development Organisation) are doing is 
unique. Its variants will definitely emerge 
from the cooperation between India and 
Russia. Similar ventures will emerge 
because this is a model joint venture. 


For the first time, mathematicians 
and computer engineers at the Society 
for Electronic Transactions and 
Security (SETS), Chennai, have come 
up with a robust and secure 
communication system for civilian 
applications using the same 
“uncrackable" codes and ciphers that 


the Defence Services are using. SETS 
is your brainchild. How do you assess 
this achievement? 


| shall call it secure communication 
system. SETS' team developed it. SETS 
comes under the Principal Scientific 
Adviser to the Government of India. Initially, 
| was involved. But the whole work was 
done by SETS, the ECIL and some of the 
mathematicians. The system was 
reviewed by the multi-Department Review 
Committee. This is one of the strengths 
of the robust communication system. 
They found the system to be robust and 
secure. The present system is capable of 
providing security — this is important — 
for point-to-point communication, such as 
Delhi to Bangalore. As a next step, they 
will have to work for the development of a 
point-to-multi-point and multi-point-to- 
multi-point robust and secure information 
system. That is the future. This is possible 
and very talented groups are working on 
it. Itis not only for defence; it is mostly used 
in commerce, particularly in the banking 
system. 


You often talk about igniting the 
minds of the youth to dream. Did your 
dreams, thoughts and resultant actions 
help you in becoming President? 


Three things happened. In the 
1960s, wheat had to come from the U.S. 
If it did not come, there would be a famine. 
We had two visionaries then — one was 
a politician and the other was a scientist. 
C. Subramaniam, who was Food Minister, 
and Prof. M.S. Swaminthan, the agriculture 
scientist, decided in the 1960s, that we 
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should. become. self-sufficient in food. 
Today, we produce about 200 million 
. tonnes of food. Just a thought — a vision 

— that we must become _—_ in 
food led to this. 


- The Stond thing nel when 
Prof. Vikram Sarabhai put forth the idea 
that India should design, develop, and build 
a satellite. launch „vehicle to put 
communication, remote-sensing and 
meteorological: satellites in ` orbit. In the 
1960s, this was not even on the drawing 
board for many of the systems. However, 
today we can build any type of rocket 
system and we’ can launch avy type of 
spacecraft.. ` 


The third thing is that we can- build 
the first supersonic cruise missile. It was 
van idea. Supersonic cruise missiles were 
not there in the world. When two‘people 
from India and Russia met to think, they 
had a vision and it happened. 


pol You are passionate about India 
becoming a strong, developed, and 
advanced country. What are the areas 
it should concentrate on? — | 


- Our GDP (gross domestic product) 
is six per.cent. It has to-grow to 10 per 
cent.:For.a decade, we have to work'for 
10 per cent growth, Then only 260 million 
people below the poverty line can be lifted 
up. That means, develop GDP before 
2020. How do you do that’? 


-Areas .have been- identified: 


agriculture, food processing, education, . 


and health care; information and 
communication technology; infrastructure 


development, PURA (Provision .of Urban 
Amenities. in Rural: Areas); water, 
management, : rquality -power and 
transportation; and self-reliance’in critical 
technologies. . Bo o 


=> We need self-reliance im critical 


technologies because when the nation 


became a nuclear weapon state in 1998, 
there were tremendous economic and 
technological sanctions: from-many 
countries. We should not getinto such type 
of problems. So, self-reliance in: critical 
technologies is needed.’ Here, critical 
technologies mean MEMS (micro-electro- 
mechanical system), nano-technology, 
Hydrogen fuel, and laser technology. ` 


You headed the SLV-3 teams in 
1979 and 1980. Our ES are 
application-oriented.:. = 


in’ satellite launch vehicles, we 
defi initely. started with a design capability. 
SLV-3 ‘was our first programme: Three 
things happened. Number ‘one was the 
design capability. We can design, develop, 
and deploy our own ‘satellite launch 
vehicles. That was established. We knew 
how to do failure: analysis and pore flight 
analysis. 4 

‘The second is manpower — unique 
manpower in the launch vehicle area and 
the project management’ area were 
created. And it coritinues. E 

The third ohë is that people are not 
afraid of taking up big missions — to go all 
the way. We can do it. That type of power, 
strength, has arisen. That is how you could 


see the fi irst-generation launch vehicle, the 
i 
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SLV-3. Today, ISRO has second and third 


generation vehicles. It is readying for the © 


fourth-generation vehicles. 


How do you reconcile your 


contributing to the constructive 


application of space science such as 
remote-sensing and communication 
with the destructive applications of 
missiles? 


| worked in ISRO for 20 years. It had 
something to do with applications — putting 
satellites in orbit. You can call it a peaceful 


ISRO mission. When | went to the DRDO, 


the mission there was the missile 
programme. | wouldn't say the missile 
programme is for destruction. | can, say 
that missiles also give strength to the 
nation. Moreover, there are many spin-off 
products that have come [from missile 
technology] for socialite needs. Missile 
technology can remove pain also through 
applications ‘in FROs and cardiac stent. 
Possessing of missile technology strength 
gives the nation the strength required to 
have peace. Then only we can concentrate 
on economic and military strength make 
the nation strong in thinking and action. ™ 


| Courtesy: The Hindu 


The Great Principle, the Divine is my womb; | cast the seed into it; 
there is the origin of all creatures. Whatever forms originate in my 


wombs, the real womb is the Divine, the Great Principle. 





Bhagwad Gita 
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Ar ` Tree Plantation: 


“On ‘August 14, 20081 Maulana Azad Memorial Acadethy aa k a rees 
| -plantation function i in its office. Mr. R.N. Tripathi, District Magistrate’ Lucknow ` 
. was the chief guest: Mf; Tripathi alongwith others, prominently'Mr. S. M.’ 

’ Nasim. former DGR (Vigilance) UP and President of the Academy, ‘Mr. 
' Jangi Singh Retired Addl. D:G. Police and presently Director of CSM SC 
“&'BC Training and'Research Centre, Mr. Anil Kumar! Singh, Additional ` 


f City Magistrate, Lucknow, Mr. Shariq Alavi, Editor Azad | Academy Journal, ,: B 
Dr. irfanul Haque, Vice President of the Academy, Mr. Husaini Amin, a - 

“ prominent Journalist and 'Mr..M.A. Quddus Hashmi Secretary of the 

l Aacdemy planted the sapplings i in the Academy's precinct. 


: 
i 


Mr. R.N. Tripathi speaking on the occasion laid emphasis on the 
purification of environment by massive tree-plantation drive. 





ee 
“Pakistani Scholar's Visit ae aoe 


7 “An ed scholat of.Indian: continent’and-an authority‘o on- ‘life and: 
-< work of Maulana Azad, Dr. Abu Salman Shahjahanpuriof Pakistan visited 
the Academy on August 13, 2005 en Dr. Malikzada Manzoor Ahmad, 
: President UP Urdu Academy: a beibe ee ee 


' Dr. Salman was very much impressed by our library and documentation 
centre. He presented some rare books on Maulana Azad published in 
Pakistan, to the PACARAN: 






| 
ol 
i 
| 
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SIMILARITIES BETWEEN 
ISLAM AND HINDUISM 


Zakir Naik 





There are several verses in the Veda 
which have a meaning similar to that of 
Qur'anic verses: 


1. Surah Fatiha 
a. Itis mentioned in Surah Al Fatiha 


Praise be to Allah The Cherisher 
and Sustainer of the Worlds. 


(Al Guran T 2) 


A similar verse:is mentioned in 
Rigved: 


"Verily, Great is. the je of the 
Divine Creator." 


| (Rigved 9:81:1) 


b. Most Gracious, Most MOTEGINI 
(Al Qur' an 1 3) 


A similar verse: is mentioned in 
Rigved Book: 


"The Bounteous Giver.” 
(Rigved 3:34:41) . 


c. - Show us the straight way, The 
way of those on whom Thou hast 
bestowed Thy Grace, 


Those whose (Portion) Is not Wrath, 


And who go not astray. 


(Al Qur'an-1:6-7) 
A similar verse is mentioned in 
Yajurved chapter 40 verse 16 (Y.V. 40:16) 


"Lead us to the good path and 
remove the sin that makes us stray and 


| wander.” 


(Yajurved 40:16) 


A similar. message is given in 
Rigved book 1 hymn 189 verse 1, 2 
(R.V.1:189:1, 2) 


2. Surah Maun 
itis mentioned i in Surah Al Maun 


‘Lz Seest thou one Who denies the 
Judgement (To come)? 


2. Then such is the (man) Who 
repulses the orphan (With harshness). 


3. And encourages not The feeding 
of the indigent. 


Al Qur'an 107:1-3) 


A similar verse is given in Rigved 
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. “The. man with food in store who, 
when the needy comes in miserable ease 
begging for bread to eat, hardens his heart 
against him even when. of old did him 
service — finds not one to comfort him." 


(Rigved 10:117:2) 


Similarities Between The Teaching Of 
Islam And Hinduism | | 


1. Prohibition of Alcohol. 


a. Itis mentioned in the Qur'an in Surah 
Al Maidah:’ 


O Ye who believe! Intoxicants and 
gambling (Dedication of) stones, And 
(divination by) arrows, Are an 
abomination Of Satan's handiwork; 
Eschew such (abomination), 


That ye may prosper. 
(Al Qur'an 5:90) 
b. It is mentioned in 
i. Manu Smriti Chapter 9, 
verse 235: l 


"A priest-killer, a liquor drinker, a thief 
and a violator of his guru's marriage bed - 
all of these, and each separately, should 

be known as men one committed major 
crime." : 


“(Manu Smriti 9:235) 


Eunher after two verses it Is 
mentioned | In: 


ii. Manu Smriti 


"These miserable men - whom no 
one should eat with, no one should 
sacrifice for, no one should marry - must 
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wander the earth excommunicated from 
all religions". 


(Manu Smriti 9:238) 
A similar message is repeated in: 


ii. Manu Smriti Chapter 11 
verse 55: | 


"Killing a priest, drinking liquor, 
Stealing, violating. a/the guru's marriage 
bed, and associating with those (who 
commit these acts) are called the major 
crimes". 


(Manu Smriti 11:55) 
It is mentioned in 


iv. Manu Smriti neice 11 
verse 94 . 


"Eor liquor is.the defi ling dirt excreted 
from rice, and dirt is said. to- be evil: 
therefore a priest, ruler, or commoner 
should not drink liquor. 


(Manu Smriti 11: 94) 


c. __Intoxicants / Intoxicating drinks are 
prohibited in several other verses zol Manu 


Smriti including 


i. „Manu Smriti Chapter 11 verse 151 
ii. Manu Smriti Chapter 7 verse 47-50 
iii. Manu Smriti Chapter 9 verse 225 
iv. Manu Smriti Chapter 12 verse 45 
V. Manu Smriti Chapter 3 verse 159 
vi. Rigved Book 8 hymn 2 verse 12 
vii. - : Rigved Book 8 hymn 21 verse 14 


2. Prohibition of Gambling 


‘As mentioned earlier, the Glorious 


Qur'an prohibits gambling in Surah Al 
maidah Chapter 5 verse 90: 


a. | Gambling is also- prohibited in the 
Hindu Scriptures in 


i. Rigved Book 10 Hymn 34 
Verse 3: 


"A Gamester / gambler says, 'My 
wife holds me aloof, my mother hates me.,. 
The wretched man finds none to comfort 
him." 


(Rigveda 10:34:3) 
It is further advised in 
i. Rigved 


"Play not with dice: No, cultivate thy 
corn land. Enjoy the gain and deem that 
wealth sufficient." 


(Rigved 10:34:13) 
It is mentioned in 


ii. Manu Smriti Chapter 7 


verse 50 


"Drinking, gambling, women (not 
lawfully wedded wives) and hunting, in that 
order, he should know to be the very worst 
four in the group of (vices) born of desire". 


(Manu Smriti 7:50) 


b. Gambling is also prohibited in 
several verses of 


i. Manu Smriti including 

ii. Manu Smriti Chapter 7 Verse 47 
iii. Manu Smriti Chapter 9 Verses 
221-228 

iv. Manu Smriti Chapter 9 Verse 258 
Footnotes: 


English translation of verses of the 
Glorious Qur'an is taken from Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali". 


And all praises are for the One 
and Only God and Creator Allah, who 
alone is worthy of devotion, complete 
submission and worship. 


A Fatwa is not an order but guiding principle. 





Maulana Marghoobur Rehman 


Rector 


Darul-uloom, Deoband 


a 
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HOMI BHABHA'S PROPHECY 


Atom experts from 72 countries, starting their conference in Geneva on 
August 8 on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, heard the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, say in an opening address that their 
cooperation would ease tensions. 


The conference chairman, Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, Chairman of India's 
Atomic Energy Commission, prophesied in his presidential address that, within 
the next 40 years, the enormous power of the hydrogen bomb would be 
harnessed, solving for ever man's demand fro power and energy. He pointed 
out the "Absolute necessity of finding some new source of energy if the light of 
our Civilisation is not to be extinguished, because we have burnt out our fuel 
reserves." 


Dr. Bhabha cautioned that at the rate the world's consumption of energy 
was increasing, the reserves of coal, oil, gas and oil shale would be exhausted 
in less than a century. Man was now turning to atomic energy to find a solution 
and the conference would discuss the known reserves of uranium and thorium 
throughout the world. A widespread atomic power industry in the world would 
necessitate an international society in which the major States would agree to 
maintain peace. "Our first duty as scientists is to establish the truth and in this 
matter our responsibility to humanity transcends our alliance to any State." 


Dr. Bhabha said there was “no basic scientific Knowledge in our 
possession today to show it is impossible for us to obtain the energy released 
by the fusion process of the H-bomb in a controlled manner. | venture to predict 
that a method will be found for liberating fusion energy in a controlled manner 
within the next two decades. When that happens, the energy problem of the 
world will truly have been solved forever for the fuel will be as plentiful as the 
heavy hydrogen in the oceans." Dr. Bhabha said that in the atomic age, “major 
wars should ultimately become impossible and the area of peaceful coexistence 
should eventually cover the globe." 


In his address, Mr. Hammarskjoled declared that though the conference 
was strictly non-political, it would have "political consequences of deep import." 
It would show that intellectual cooperation among scientists was "a moral 
responsibility which we cannot escape if we are to continue to promote and 
not to hinder the progress of our common civilisation." 


The Hindu, Aug. 9, 1955 
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PARTITION'S HINGE 


Mukul Kesavan* 


In the decade before de- 
colonization, itwas the first five years, from 
the provincial elections of 1937 to the Quit 
India movement of 1942. that saw the 
creation and consolidation of a separatist 
Muslim politics at an all-India level. At the 
end of these five years, the Congress 
could no longer seek political consolation 
in the thought that if the Congress didn't 
represent the Muslims no Muslim party 
could plausibly claim to represent them 
either. A re-invented, populist All-India’ 
Muslim League, ruthlessly stewarded by 
Jinnah, stood centre-stage in Indian 
politics, its claim to represent India's 
Muslims increasingly seconded by the raj. 


How did this come to pass? How did 
“Reader History Deptt. J.M.I. New Delhi-25 


a party, nearly defunct in 1935, made up 
in equal parts of clueless rentiers and 
retired and current Congressmen, with no 
organization to speak of and no base in 
the great Muslim provinces of Punjab and 
Bengal, manage to register a credible 
Claim to being the sole spokesman of 
India's Muslims by 1942? 


Two factors/reasons explain this 
turnabout in the Congress's fortunes. The 
first is connected to the Congress's 
unwillingness to commit itself to any 
consistent policy designed to win Muslim 
Support for the party. In 1937, the 
Congress broke with its long-standing 
policy of boycotting elections to colonia! 
councils and legislatures. It did so because 
the Government of India Act of 1935, held 
out, for the first time, the prospect of full 
responsible government at the provincial 
level, based on a limited but substantial 
franchise. When the Congress decided 
to contest the elections, it didn't know if it 
would actually go on to work the provincial 
legislatures, or whether it would treat the 
elections merely as a show of Strength. It 
was also unsure of how many General (i.e. 
non-Muslim) seats it would win. It was, 
however, certain that it wouldn't win many 
Muslim seats. So in informal talks with the 
leaders of the UP Muslim League, the 
Congress suggested that if the party went 
on to form a government after the 
elections, it would do so in coalition with 
the Muslim League. 


At this point the Congress was 
unsure it would win a majority of the seats 
on its own. Its offer to the League, 
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therefore, was both a way of making up 
the numbers and a strategy for 
incorporating legislators who represented 
the Muslim vote. Much as it had expected, 
the Congress did very badly in the Muslim 
seats. It contested only nine Muslim seats 
out of a total of more than sixty in UP and 
won none. But in the General seats it did 
better than its wildest dreams. It won so 
many that it had a comfortable legislative 
majority on its own. Tempted by this to go 
it alone, the Congress informed the 
leaders of the UP Muslim League that they 
would be incorporated into a Congress 
government if they agreed to dissolve the 
Muslim League's platform, Ismail Khan 
and Khaliquzzaman were disinclined to 
commit political suicide and refused. The 
Congress, history tells us, went on to form 
a government on its own. 


This had important consequences. 
One of them was that the Congress 
governments in UP and in other Muslim 
minority provinces such as Bihar and 
Bombay and Madras and the Central 
Provinces, took office with nearly all the 
Muslim legislators sitting in the opposition. 
In the United Provinces, for example, the 
Congress had just two Muslim legislators 
out of more than sixty on the treasury 
benches: Rafi Ahmad Qidwai and a 
defector from the Muslim League, Hafiz 
Ibrahim. This hurt the Congress in two 
ways. 


One, the near absence of Muslim 
MLAs made it easy for the Muslim League 
to describe Congress raj as Hindu raj, to 
attribute the rising communal violence 
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during the two years the Congress 
governments were in office to the 
Congress's "Hindu" nature and to tar every 
policy initiative of the Congress with a 
Hindu brush. 


Two, Muslim politicians in Muslim 
minority provinces learnt a lesson from the 
Congress refusal to form coalition 
government in 1937. The lesson was this: 
the "safeguards" designed to protect the 
interests of Muslim minorities, such as 
reserved seats, separate electorates and 
weightage (more seats than their per cent 
age of the population) did not guarantee 
Muslim parties or politicians a share of 
political power. If the Congress won 
enough non-Muslim seats, it could shut 
them out of office and rule as if they didn't 
exist. 


At this point, provincial Muslim 
organizations such as the UP Muslim 
League Parliamentary Board, began to 
look to Jinnah (who had taken over the All 
India Muslim League in 1935) for answers. 
Unwittingly, the Congress made hitherto 
recalcitrant provincial Muslim parties loyal 
allies of Jinnah. Their reasoning was that 
perhaps the only way of extracting political 
concessions from an all-India party like the 
Congress was through the agency of 
another all-India party, such as Jinnah's 
Muslim League. This also explains the 
strategic enthusiasm of Muslim politicians 
in Muslim minority provinces for the 
Pakistan resolution and the two nation 
theory: while a minority could only ask for 
safeguards, a nation could ask for parity 
and a guaranteed share of political power. 


Pakistan, for Muslim politicians like 
Khaliguzzaman, was a crowbar that would 
help them break out of powerlessness. 


Terminally complacent, the 
Congress leadership came to believe that 
its size, its commitment to pluralism and 
its ability to mobilize, would, in the long 
term, be enough to bring the Muslim round. 
And who knows, given time, this strategy 
might have worked. But political parties 
don't, or shouldn't bank on the luxury of 
the long duree. The Congress was not 
given time. Around the corner, just past 
1939. History was waiting, cosh in hand. 


When the second World War broke 
out in 1939, it telescoped Indian history. 
Once it became apparent that Britain and 
its allies were fighting for their lives; it also 
became obvious that if the Allies won, 
some form of. de-colonization would 
become in- -evitable. 


This perception galvanized Muslim | 


political leaders in Muslim majority 
provinces like Punjab and Bengal. Secure 
in their majorities, men like Sikander Hayat 
Khan and Fazlul Hag had, thus far been 
lukewarm to Jinnah’'s wish to enfold them 
in the Muslim League's embrace. Now, 
with the prospect of de-colonization in the 
foreseeable future, the thought of an India 
where the Centre was held by the 
Congress, as opposed to the British, 
terrified them. Gradually, they came to 
realize that de-colonization would be a 
process for which they would need an all- 
India negotiator and as the realization 
dawned on them, Mr. Jinnah, and his newly 
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invigorated All India Muslim League, stood 
patiently waiting. 


| The outbreak of war in 1939, really 
is a turning point in Indian politics. War 
strengthened Jinnah's hand. He already 
had the allegiance of most Muslim 
politicians in Muslim minority provinces, 
thanks to critical misjudgments made by 
the Congress; now he had, in the face of 
an accelerating history and a common 
enemy, the grudging support of the Muslim 
leaders of Punjab and Bengal. For 
Congress politics, though, the war was a 
disorienting event. When the Congress 
resigned from provincial government in 
protest against the way in which Linlithgow 
made India a party to the war without as 
much as a by-your-leave from the leaders 
of Indian public opinion, it acted out of 
genuine feeling, but it also made a terrible 
mistake. The colonial state was happy to 
administer erstwhile Congress provinces 
in an authoritarian way for the greater good 
of the war, where as the Congress forsook 
the leverage of office for no tangine gain 


- or alternative. 


Even as Jinnah provided tacit 
support for the war through his restive 
allies in the Pujab and extracted colonial 
quid pro quos in return; the Congress 
marked time for nearly three years, going 
through the motions of. individual civil 
disobedience till Congressmen were 
demoralized and desperate. The 
Congress had marginalized itself for the 
sake of a gesture; but it was a gesture 
designed to shame a peacetime empire, 
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not a country fighting for its life. There is a 
clumsiness, an incommensurateness, 
about the Congress's moves from 1939, 
to 1942, which tell us that used out of habit 
the wrong set of gambits in a time of war. 
When Gandhi rolled the dice one last time 


rendered in brilliant technicolor. 





in 1942, the war had changed everything. 
Gandhi resisted civil disobedience as long 
as he could through 1942. When he did 
call for mass civil disobedience on the. 8th 
of August, it was because he and the 
Congress had been overtaken by events. ™ 


l 


There are some parts of the world that, once visited, get 
into your heart and won't go. For me, India is such a place... 
| had been seeing the world in black and white and, when 
-brought face to face with India, experienced everything re- 


Keith Bellows, 
VP’ Nat Geo Society . 
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TERRORIST ATTACKS 
INLONDON 


Seema Alavi* 


The 7th July terrorist attack in 


London shocked and stunned the world. 
After the September 11, 2001 attacks in 
New York and the Madrid train bomb blasts 
in 2004, Londoners were expecting to be 
next on the target line. The intelligence 


reports had London on the cards and the - 


‘British Police had been on top gear training 


to cope with the eventuality if it occurred. `- 
Unfortunately they could not prevent it, but. 


they handled it with . utmost 


professionalism and efficiency reducing - 
the killings to a minimum. More importantly, _ 


they prevented any backlash on the Muslim 


community by an up beat media campaign’ 


that stressed that terrorists had no religion 


and. they were criminals. The London 
Metropolitan Police Chief was on the air 
almost everyday underlining the fact that 
they were targeting criminals and not any 
particular community in their 
investigations. : 


London stood united even in its 
moments of shock. Almost every Muslim 
organisation of the country condemned 
the attack in strongest terms. Muslims all 
over Britain went through a process of 
introspection where they urged the need 
to provide educated liberal leadership to 
the community so as to erode the hold of 
the fanatic fringe over them. Mosques were 
urged to promote a more pro-active social 
role in interacting, the community to the 


_ adopted country of the Muslims. Muslims 


disassociated themselves from criminals 


‘and condemned the efforts of a minority 


to malign the religion. They emphasised 
that terrorists were no martyrs in the eyes 
of Islam. Islamic jurisprudence saw them 
as criminals just as much-as the laws of 
the state defined their activities as criminal. 


While the Muslims introspected, 
Britain began a discussion on its policy of 
multiculturalism, where the state pledged 
to protect the rights and privileges of all 


citizens irrespective of their colour, race, 


or religion. From some quarters the policy 
came in for strong criticism and a subject 
for.immediate review. People argued that 
fanatics who preach hatred and venom 
against the Anglo-Saxon way of life had 
abused British multiculturalism. Those 
who had chosen to make Britain their 


*Visiting fellow, Harward University USA, presently camping in London. 
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home needed to confirm and not criticise. 
On the other hand there was a counter- 
argument that middle class, middle aged 
white Britain's needed to make more effort 
to make the ethnic minorities welcome. 
That was seen as the best possible 
solution to the problem of disenchantment 
that often leads to acts of terrorist. Despite 
these differences of opinion the entire 
political opposition in the British Parliament 
stood united behind the government to 
pass more stringent anti-terror laws to 
prevent such attacks in the future. Human 
rights activists and left leaning liberals all 
seem to feel the need for such a law as 
the only way out in the current situation. 
They all argue that even though every 
British citizen has., his rights yet the 
overriding right that transcends all 
individuals ones, is that of the state to 
protect its people. A strict law is thus 
justified on the ground of upholding the 
rights of the state. 


The link of British foreign em and 
its sneer of the Iraq. war to the acts of 
terrorism in London are yet to be 


i 


established. None of the terrorists seem 
to have any links with international terrorist 
organisations like the Al_ Qaida. Instead, 
the British police have had to deal with a 
new category of home grown young 
terrorists. This home bred terrorists have 
at one level made the job of the police 
relatively easy, but at another level thrown 
more long term challenges to race and 
religion relations in this truly cosmopolitan 
and multicultural society. How the British 
society faces up to its challenges is for us 
to see. But there is no doubt that both the 
society and the police deserve all our 
support in the arduous task that confronts 
them. Their definition of terrorists as 
criminals and not just Muslims has helped 
maintain race relations even in these 
troubled times. It is a strategy worthy 
enough to be followed in other countries 
as well in dealing with crimes that a handful 
commits and sadly the entire community 
gets tarnished. We hope that sanity will 
prevail and all communities and races will 
work together for the peace and Stability 
of the world. a 


if there is one place on the face of earth where all dreams 
of living men have found a home from the very earliest days 


when man began the dream of existence, it is India. 
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Romain Boland 


FATH-UL-MUJAHIDIN : 
A RARE DOCUMENT 
ON TIPU'S ARMY 

REGULATIONS. _ 


Syed Mohd. Amir* 







Fath-ul-Mujahidin is one of the most 
important works of its kind. It was written 
under the orders of Tipu Sultan, The ruler 
of Mysore (1782-99) and was compiled 
largely under his direct supervision. its 
importance lies in the fact that it is the only 
work In Perstan which deals with the 
military administration of Tipu Sultan. The 
book contains the rules and regulations of 
Tipu Sultan's army, the principles of 
Strategy and detailed military exercise 
meant for different occasions. It depicts 
Tipu Sultan's military organisation clear 
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and unambiguous terms. 


Mir Zain-ul-Abidin Shustari was 
the author of this treatise. He entered the 
service of Haidar Ali and then continued 
as a courtier of Tipu Sultan. He was 
intensely interested in the study of literature 
and he was himself a powerful writer and 
poet. He knew the use of the pen better 
than the use of the sword. 


Fath-ul-Mujahidin consists of an 
introduction and eight chapters. The third 
chapter deals with the principles of 
Strategy and dispositions of war. How 
changed circumstances make it 
necessary to adopt changed: methods of 
warfare has been described at some 
length. Pointed reference is made to the 
importance of the place of battle and 
topographical considerations. To the use 
of hills; rivers, streams and other physical 
features of the country, the book attaches 
great importance. The mode of laying 
siege and the use of different types of 
weapons of war is described in some 
detail. The question how one is to meet 
the enemy if his forces happen to be larger 
and what policy is to be adopted if his 
forces happen to be smaller than. one's 
own, is answered. The conditions in which 
guerilla warfare is advantageous have 
been explained. Emphasis jis laid on the 
exact knowledge of local conditions without 
which victory is impossible. Even‘the 
direction of the wind may play a big part in 
bringing about victory or defeat. The 
principle of succession incase the 


' Commander is killed, the methods to be 
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empioyed in attacking fortified positions 
and many other similar themes have been 
touched upon in this chapter. 


` This chapter is by far the most 
important part of the work, and it will be no 
exaggeration to call it the heart of the book. 


The fourth chapter concerns itself 
with certain organisational matters and 
consists of instructions to the officers 
concerned. The chapter: begins with a 
discourse on disloyalty. Different types of 
disloyalty are mentioned and officers are 
warned of its serious consequences. They 
are also asked to keep a vigilant eye on 
their subordinates. Incidentally, repeated 
reference to the subject gives us a glimpse 
into the conditions that prevailed at the time 
and into the character of the men with 
whom Tipu Sultan had to deal. Tipu Sultan 
suffered more than once from the treacher 


of others and it was again treacher which ` 


played a big part in bringing about his 
downfall. It seems that Tipu Sultan was 
conscious of this serious drawback in the 
character of the people that surrounded 
him: It is a pity that he could not enenge 
them. 


The chapter goes on to describe the 
régisters in which a full record was to be 
kept of all the members of the army 
including a description of their physical 
features. Emphasis is laid on the regular 
payment of the salaries and on keeping 
the army ina tiptop condition by means of 
physical exercises and parades. 
Armaments and ammunitations are to be 
looked after with proper care and supplied 


an 
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promptly and efficiently. Arrangements are 
to be made for repairs that might become 
necessary. Newly coined terms are to be 
used instead of the old. Itis made 
incumbent on the officers to see that the 
commandments of God and the Prophet 
(pbuh) are faithfully observed. These are 
some of the instructions contained in the 
chapter. 


Then the chapter described different 
types of exercises and parades. It also 
deals with the use of different kinds of 
arms. The right and duties of the officers 
and men have been fully dealt with. Rules 
regarding sentries including their duties 
during war, the manner of going the round, 
the manner of relieving guard, are all 
descried. Rules are:also laid down with 
respect to uniform and dress. The chapter 
comes to an end with a description of the 
leave rules. 


Chapter Five deals with appointments 
and promotions. An important principle 
which has been laid down is that whoever 
deserves promotion should be raised to 
the.next higher office: e.g., asepoy should 
be promoted to dafadarship, a dafadar to 
jamadarship, a jamadar to sarkheelship, 
sarkheel to Juqdarship, a Juqdar to 
Risaldarship, a Risaldar to Sipahdarship 
and a Sipahdar to Sipahsalarship, the last 
of which meant a command over two or 
three Sipahdars. 


in case of particularly deserving 
persons, the promotion from one rank to 
another may be very quick. [t was 
permissible to promote a person to the 


next higher rank only for a few days or even 
for a few hours, after which he could be 
promoted to a still higher rank but he could 
not be directly promoted to any rank other 
than the next higher. - 


The chapter also gives the rules for 
saluting the Prince, and other high ranking 
military officers. Rules regarding the firing 
of guns on important occasions, such as 
the two Ids, hazrat Ali's Birthday and the 
Birthday of the Prince and the day of his 
ascending the throne, are laid down. 


The main, importance of this chapter 


lies in the fact that it gives an insight into . 


the organisation of Tipu Sultan's Army. We 
learn from this chapter what was the exact 
strength of different units, how many 
people worked under the command of 
different officers, how many animals, 
wagons and guns and how much 


equipment and ammunition each of the — 


units carried. There is an appendix to this 
chapter which includes poems together 
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with tunes for the use of the military bands 
on different occasions . 


The sixth chapter deals with artillery 
and it contains different gun exercises. 
The seventh chapter relates to the 
cavalry and consists of rules and 


regulations on the subject, to be followed 


both in time of war and in time of peace. 


Exercises, words of command modes of 


salute are all laid down with exactness. The 
eighth chapter which is the last chapter 
has similar rules with regard to infantry. 


Taken as a whole, Fath-ul- 
Mujahidin contains a lot of extremely 
useful information and throws light on an 
important aspect of the history of the 
period. Numerous copies of Fath-ul- 
Mujahidin are available in script form in 
many of the famous libraries of the world. 
There is one such copy preserved in 
"Maulana Azad Central Library", Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh. It was written 
in 1346 A.H. (1783 A.D.) 


If | were asked under what sky the human mind had most 
fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply 
pondered on the greatest. problems of life, and has found | 


solutions, | should point to India. 





Max Mueller 
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FATWA FACTS 
Sahrig Alavi 





India is not an Islamic country. Here, dispensation of criminal justice 

is governed by law of the land, irrespective of the religious faith of the 

citizen. Shariat has no role in criminal matters. As regards civil issues 

among Muslims, there are five prominent sects and there are different 

interpretations of "Shariat". Intricacies and complications, if any ,must 

be looked into and sorted out amicably by adopting the most practical 
| and acceptable way suggested or prescribed by any ofthese sects. | 
| We have an All India Muslim Personal Law Board whichis conglomerate | 
| of ulema of all sects. Such controversies as that have arisen in the 
Imrana case may be taken up by the All India Muslim PersonalLaw | 

Board (AIMPLB) and solved to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Individual members of the board must not vent their views giving an 

impression as if they were talking on behalf of AIMPLB. It will be better 

| ifclerics do not take such sensitive issues lightly and issue ‘fatwas' on 
| their own. Such actions expose the community to ridicule and cause | 
humiliation. 


(The Times of India-18-07-2005) 
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BABUR LOVED 'ARAQ, 
HUMAYUN OPIUM* 


R. Nath 


Wine and opium: Babur, the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty in India, was 
addicted to araq (wine) and ma'jun (a 
confection or concoction of opium), and 
he used one or both regularly. There are 
numerous references to his addictions in 
his Memoirs... 


Babur was a poet and heis recorded 
to have composed the following lines on 
his addiction to wine: 


Nauroz va naubahar va may, ha dilbari 
khusht, Babur ba’ aish kush ki, ‘Alam 


dubarah na‘ -ast (The New Year, the : 


spring, the wine and the beloved are 
pleasing, O Babur enjoy them, for the world 
is not to be had a second time). 


“ 
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These references by his own pen 
show that addiction to wine and opium 
was a regular feature of his life. Saturday, 
Sunday, Tuesday and Wednesday were 
marked as "drinking days” when they 
(Babur and his associates) drank wine, 
while on non-drinking days (i.e. Monday, 
Thursday and Friday) there were parties 
for ma'jun. He used them regularly, 
probably as stimulant rather than for 
intoxication, owing to his extremely hard 
and difficult life in the field and constant 
exertion on his body and strain on his mind. 
Without it perhaps he could not sleep. The 
addiction was prevalent among the nobility, 
and even ladies indulged in it. 


It may be recalled that on the eve of 
the battle of Khanwa in 1527, when the 
Mughals were facing a much larger and 
mightier army of Rana Sanga, Babur 
proclaimed to renounce wine which was 
flown on the ground and their vessels were 
broken. This determination had statutory 
effect on his army, which he ultimately led 
to victory. 


Humayun was addicted to opium 
and he took wine only rarely, just for 
company's sake. He was excessively fond 
of opium and could not do without this 
intoxicant. He used to say that he was an 
opium-eater there was any delay in his 
timings, people should not mind it... 


In his addiction to wine and opium, 
Jehangir surpassed his ancestors. He 
began drinking when he was hardly 17 and 
gradually became addicted to wine, opium 
and other drugs, some of which certainly 
had aphrodisiac effects. He had himself 
given an account of his addictions in his 


“Extract from Private lives of the Mughals in India (1526-1803 AD) By R. Nath Rupa and Co. Rs 295. pp232 
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diary (Memoirs) of the year 1615-16. He 
noted that he drank for the first time on the 
bank of the river Indus after an arduous 
hunt when he was very tired. He found it 
very agreeable... 


Several types of liquor were brewed 
for the commoners, e.g. tari from juice of 
coconut, palm or date trees; ntra from 
araquier trees; mahua; kherra; bhadwar; 
jagree and toddy. Good wines for the 
royalty and nobility were imported from 
Persia and Portugal. Persian wine was 
brewed from grape. 'Araq was also a 
Superior wine manufactured from grape. 


Shah Jehan was also fond of wine 
but he always drank with control and 
restraint, and in private. He is recorded to 
have given up wine during the Deccan 
campaign. The entire stock of wine was 
thrown into the Chambal and precious 
cups of gold and silver were broken and 
distributed among the poor and the needy. 
Aurangzeb totally abstained from it and he 
“drank nothing except water"... 


The Mughal nobility could not do 
without it and they indulged in this addiction 
privately. Though the use of opium had 
considerably decreased, wine was a 
popular intoxicant of the rich and they could 
even afford to get it from the foreign 
travellers, as the latter have frequently 
recorded. The later Mughals crossed all 
limits of decency and not only did they drink 
wine with mugs and bowls from ponds filled 
with it, they also rejoiced in flowing it in the 
fountains of their apartments and virtually 
bathing in it. This is how opulence without 
intellectual discipline becomes debased. 
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Tobacco and Hugah: Tobacco was 
introduced in northern India towards the 
close of Akbar's reign (c. 1604-5 AD). Asad 
Beg, Akbar's emissary to the court of 
lbrahim' Adil Shah-ll of Bijapur, is reported 
to have brought it from the Deccan where 
it was introduced by the Portuguese... 


Akbar used it very sparingly. 
Presumably, it was also introduced into the 
harem, about the same time, preferably 
for the use of the elderly ladies. 


Huqah-smoking became very 
popular among the nobles. Jehangir 
disapproved the practice owing to its bad 
smell and indecent effects and he is 
recorded to have prohibited huqah and 
tobacco in 1617. 


Pan (Betel-leaf): Tea had not been 
introduced in the age of the Great Mughals 
and pan-chewing was the most common 
practice. The Hindus had been using pan 
(tambula) since ancient times. 


Akbar's historian noted that though 
it was properly speaking a vegetable, 
connoisseurs called it an excellent fruit. 
Amir Khusrau (1254-1325 AD) 
commented that it was the forest fruit of 
Hindustan. It was, in fact, a leaf specifically 
prepared with several ingressions. The 
eating of the leaf rendered the breath 
agreeable and odorous. It strengthened the 
gums and made the hungry satisfied and 
the satisfied hungry... 


Pan-chewing became the most 
popular practice. Though essentially an 
addiction, as it is, the Mughals made pan 
an institution and pan-service an etiquette. 
which has lasted to this day. W 





BENEFITS OF 
| SHARI'AH COURT* 


. “Khalid Saifullah Rahmani** 






What is the importance of 
Shari'ah Panchayat in India today? — 

Just as Muslims are bound by Allah's 
commandments inthe matters of religion, 
worship and faith, they also have to abide 
by the commandseof Allah and his 
Messenger (peace be upon him) in their 
personal lives, financial matters and 
business affairs, whether they are in 
minority or majority in a country. 


The importance of Shari'ah 
Panchayat lies in the fact that in a country 
where there is no Shari'ah based judicial 
system, the Muslims shall get justice and 


guidance in accordance with the principles 
*Based on an interview 
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of Shari'ah. 


Our Fugaha (Islamic jurisprudents) 
are of the. opinion that even if Muslims live 
in a country where they are not in power, 
they should strive to appoint their own 
Qadhis, who should decide their matters. 


Whatis.the status as far as the Shari'ah 
Panchayat system in India is 
concerned? When was the first 
Shari'ah Panchayat set up in India? 


The first Shari'ah Panchayat system, 
which is called Darul Qadha in Islamic 
terminology, was set up in Bihar, Orissa 
and present Jharkhand. It started far back 
in 1917 and today we have 40 Darul 
Qadhas in Bihar. They have such a social 


- significance that people do not fear the 


notice of the regular courts as: much as 
they fear the notice issued by a Darul 
Qadha. Because there is social pressure 
at the back of these notices and nobody 
would like to live isolated from the society. 
Such an atmosphere has been created 
there that nobody can dare to ignore the 
notice of Darul Qadha. Even some judges 
of the. court and higher government 
officials have referred their cases to the 


_ Darul Qadha. Subsequently, the Darul 


Qadha system was set up in Assam 
where 60 Darul Qadhas or Shari'ah 
Panchayats were set up. Then in 
Karnataka, Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh, Shari'ah Panchayats were 
established but their strength in the country 
is less than needed. But now this system 
in being developed thanks to the efforts of 
All India Muslim Personal Law Board 


“Rector, Institute of Higher Islamic Studies, Hyderabad 
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throughout the country. The people are 
taking their cases to the Darul Qadha and 
benefiting from it. 


What is the situation in Southern 
India? l 


In South the first Darul Qadha was 
set up in Karnataka through the efforts of 
Maulana Abu Saud. Then it came to 
Andhra Pradesh where its. Amir. was 
Maulana Mufti Hameed and Maulana 


Hameeduddin Aauqil Hussami was Qadhi. 


Today Maulana Aauqil is Amir and | am 
performing the duty of Qadhi. Even in 
South there is a need to expand and take 
this work forward and we are succeeding 
in it. 


What is the status of Shari'ah 
Panchayaat vis-a-vis Indian legal 
system? 


See, when the British came to India 
they retained the position of Qadhis till 
1862 and the latter used to decide court 
cases. Later they created posts of Mufti 
‘and Pandit in the courts. Muftis used to 
give opinion to the judges in the light of 
Shari'ah ‘and pandits used. to give their 
opinion in the Hindu cases in accordance 
with the Dharam Shastras -of the 
- community; and accordingly the cases 
were adjudicated. But in the subsequent 
‘periods, these posts were scrapped. 
Muslims have been demanding from the 
day one that the post of Qadhi should be 
there for them: — 


Jn- 1939 Infisakh-e-Nikah-e- ‘Muslim 
Act (Dissolution of Marriage. Act) was 


passed which continues to be followed 
even today. It was prepared by Ulema 
(Islamic scholars). It had a provision that 
there should be a post of Qadhi but 
because of some difference it could not 
be implemented. | 


In the present situation in the 
Constitution and law ‘of the land there is 
no provision for the post of Qadhi but under 
the "Qanoon-e-Salisi" (law of arbitration) 
if the two parties accept somebody as 
arbitrator, the latter can decide civil cases. 
When any two parties;come before us, we 
take an undertaking from them that Darul 
Qadha is their arbitrator and whatever 
decision it gives will be acceptable to them. 
Accordingly we give our ruling and itis also 
within the limits of the law of the land. 


Even otherwise we do not have any 
clash with the legal system i in the country. 
On the contrary, we feel that we are 
helping the courts; because we are 
reducing the burden of the courts. There 
are thousands of cases pending in the 
courts. And then the Muslim Personal Law, 
which is followed in: India, is the ‘same 
under which we give our decisions and 
rulings.-So there is no question of any 
confrontation.. >: 


What are'the limitations of this system? 


© We take only those matters in our 
hands, which are related to personal law, 
financial matters, and civil matters which 
can be decided under the law of arbitration. 
We do not take other matters in our hands. 
lf this system gets due recognition from 
the Government of India, we can take the 
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process forward with more strength and 
expand it further. We are still trying for it. 


The All India Muslim Personal Law 
Board has set up a legal committee, which 
keeps an eye on the court judgments and 
the new laws to see whether anything 
contrary to Shari'ah is coming in them. The 
other purpose is to make an effort to get 
the Darul Qadha system recognised by the 
Government on the lines of Family Court, 
Mahila Court and Lok Adalat. Dr. Yusuf 
Muchalla is the convenor of the committee. 
We want the government to cooprate with 
us because what we are doing is also 
helping the Government. If the problems 
of such a big community are solved 
through Darul Qadha, then it will certainly 
reduce the burden of the courts. 


We not only try to solve a problem 
from legal angle but also ensure that a 
compromise is brought about between the 
parties in a way that mutual love remains 
intact and there is no scope for hatred and 
bitterness. , 


What steps you are taking to get 
statutory status for the Shari'ah 
Panchayat in the country? 


We are exploring various ways. The 
efforts have started recently. Our 
committee is preparing and studying the 
relevant laws to find ways to achieve the 
goals. Meetings are on. 3 


How do you think the Shari'ah system 
can be strengthened further? 


The best way of doing it is creating 
asocial atmosphere. You know many court 
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decisions are also not implemented for 
various reasons. | gave you an example 
of Bihar where any person irrespective of 
his social status is boycotted by the entire 
village if he doesn't respond to the notice 
from. Darul Qadha of Imarat Shari'ah. 
Once about 15-20 years ago, the Chief 
Justice of Patna High Court brought the 
case of his daughter before the Imarat 
Shari'ah even while he was very much in 
the office. The social pressure is more 
effective than any law because nobody 
can Survive isolation from society. Our 
effort is to build this-pressure and create 
that atmosphere. 


What are the impediments in 
strengthening the system in the 
country? 


The biggest obstacle is the absence 
of trained Qadhis. We have only a few 
trained Qadhis and we are trying to 
increase their numbers. The suitable social 
atmosphere is not there. Besides, we do 
not have the legal backing. 


What is the role and achievements of 
Darul Qadah committee of AIMPLB 


| am one of the five members of this 
committee and Maulana Ateeq Ahmed 
Bastawi, teacher Nadwatu!l Ulema is its 
convenor. This committee has done 
laudable work. The first thing it did was to 
assess the work of Darul Qadah wherever 
they are functioning in the country to see 
as to what extent they were going in the 
right direction. It gave advice and 
suggestions to them whenever needed. 
secondly the committee organised two 
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training) camps: at Malegaon in 
Maharashtra and at Hyderabad. There 
were 150 to 200 participants at Malegaon 
and about’ 400 scholars attended the 
camp at Hyderabad. Thirdly, the 
committee is setting up Darul Qadha at 
different places. About a week ago | was 
in Dehradun where a Darul Qadha was 
set up. This is the first such body in the 
new state ‘of Uttaranchal. 


. The committe is trying to set up 
Darl Qadhas at all the places where they 
are needed and for that purpose we are 
trying to provide trained Qadhis. 


Does the Board have any long-term 
‘plan to produce trained Qadhis?- 


There could be different ways. of 
doing this. First. is producing full-fledged 
trained Qadhis. For this purpose two 
_ institutions are working in India. One is 
Imarat Shdri‘ah Phulwari Sharif, Patna. It 
runs an institution "Al- Maahadul Aali 
littadreeb fil Qadha wal Iftaa" (institute for 
training in Qadha and Iftaa). Every year 
25 students undergo this two-year course 
in which they are TOEA ‘trained i 
Qadha. _ 


Similarly we have also started a 
similar institution "Al-Maahadul Aali al 
Islami" here in Hyderabad and it has a 
department of specialisation in Fiqh. We 
impart theoretical education in Qadha and 
give the students practical training of 
hearing the cases and mey are Made to 
give judgments. 


Similarly ` we, “have aud 
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remmen institution herë named Darul 


- Uloom Hyderabad. It also has a department 


of specialisation in Fiqh and it trains 
students..in Qadha; Malegaon. has 
Maahadul Millat; it also has a permanent 
department of training in. Qadha. This is 
for those who are ready to devote two years 
for this training. For others who do.not have 
so much time,.we organise training camps 
of five to seven days. Because Qadha's 
base is the “Problems of Figh", and they 
would have already studied it, the camp 
learn fast or at least they become curious 


‘to learn more about it, We hope that through 


these.two approaches we will be able to 
produce talented Qadhis in good numbers. 


Then how about Darul Uloom Deoband 
and Nadwatul Ulema? Don't they have 
these departments? . 


'. They have the departments of Iftaa 
but they do not have. the departments of 
formal training in Qadha. The AIMPLB has 
requested all the major Islamic Universities 
in the country to start'the departments of 
training in Qadha. 2 oh 


What else do you peat at em 
Maahadul Aali al Islami here? - 


The: purpose of'the institution is to 
tackle the problem of dack of talented 
students among those coming out of 
Madrasas. We take-only selected few. 
students who have topped.-in their 
respective Madrasas all over the country. 
We are running five departments of 
specialisation in Tafseer-e-Qur'an, Hadith 
and Fiqh (two years course each), 


department of Tadreebu-d-Dawat (training 
the Daayie ~one year) and department of 
English (one year course). Now the period 
of:English course nas been increased to 
two years. The purpose is to create 
scholarly spirit and a temper of research 
among the students. We are trying to equip 
them with the English language, computer 
and ‘other modern skills so that these 
trained scholars should be fully prepared 
to meet the challenges and needs of the 
time. English is compulsory for all 80 to 
100 students in all the departments but we 
also have a department of specialisation 
in English where we teach them English 
up tothe level of BA. 


Given the fact that the society is 
changing very rapidly and adopting 
modern technologies, don't you think 
there is a need for the AIMPLB to 
organise refresher courses for 
Qadhis? 


The real work of the Board is to 
create awareness among the Muslims to 
follow Shariah in their lives and protect 
Shari'ah. The Board does many things 
indirectly and it includes the training in 
Qadha. The Board's role should be indirect 
because if it takes responsibilities like this 
in its hand, it will be deviating from its real 
purpose. But now there is a new thinking 
in Madrasas. Even Darul Uloom Deoband 
has an English department now. Nadwa 
was teaching English even earlier. Many 
institutions are now coming up in India 
where efforts are being made to train 
religious students and Ulema. We under 
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Maahad are going to organise English 
Spoken courses for our Ulema and Imams 
so they are able to speak English. Even 
this is an indirect benefit of the Board. 


How could.we motivate Muslims to 
minimise their family disputes and file 
their cases, if any, only in a Shari'ah 
Panchayat rather than in a civil court? 


In all our speeches, writings and 
sermons, especially on the occasion of 
Friday congregation, which Allah has gifted 
us, we should exhort Muslims and create 
an awareness of the benefits of coming 
to Shari'ah court. It will be less expensive. 
No lawyer here will teach them to tell lies 
and they will be able to get correct and 
inexpensive justice within a very short span 
of time. 


Your message to the readers? 


Muslims are passing through a very 
critical phase throughout the world. We 
need two things the most. First we shouid 
follow our Deen and secondly we should 
have the consciousness and knowledge 
of our Deen. 


Our awareness and knowledge of 
our Deen is very nominal and negligible 
and of primary nature. If anyone of our 
countrymen develops any doubt about our 
religion — and not all the doubts are 
because of enmity, it could also be genuine 
— we are not capable of allying his doubt 
or misunderstanding. There is utmost 
need to increase the knowledge and 
awareness among Muslims about their 
religion and rules of Shari'ah. It is our faith 
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that the rules of Shari'ah are in accordance 
with the law of nature and we should have 
the ability to explain them to.others. 


For instance, when | was returning 
from Delhi a few days ago; a non-Muslim 
brother sitting in front of me started 
discussing polygamy in Islam. He argued 
that if a man.is permitted to marry more 
than one woman, the woman should also 
have the same facility. | told him this is 
against the law of nature. It i is the law of 
nature that a woman should be loyal to one 
man. | also drew his attention to the fact 
that there is no Nikah system for animals 
and law of nature has granted freedom of 
sexual gratification to animals and it is not 
harmful to them. It means that law of 
nature has not tied them to the law of 
Nikah, but you and | are bound by the law 
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of Nikah. Whenever man revolts against 
nature, he suffers and. you see AIDS and 
so many other diseases are erupting in our 
society. He was convinced by our example. 


We should have this realisation that 
our religion is based on the law of nature, 
it is rational, and appeals to human mind 
and wisdom. We should be able to explain 
it to others. 


If somebody commits an act of 
extremism, you cannot win the hearts of 
people through such an act. You can win 
the hearts only through reason and 
wisdom. This need is greater among the 
English speaking and English reading 
Muslims that they should follow the religion 
and improve their. knowledge about 
religion. E f | 


Courtesy: The Radiance Weekly 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 


M.J. Warsi 


Urdu is a language full of beauty and 
grace, a language that seems to have 
been custom-built for literature, a language 
that adds meaning to prose and charm to 
poetry, a language of elegance and polish, 
a language that is supposed to mark the 
dignified from the unleamed, the noble from 
the ordinary, a language that belonged in 
the courts of the powerful, in the schools 
of the wise and the homes of the erudite, 
a language that might be past the zenith 
of its splendour, butis still spoken by many 
and sold to many under many a different 
name. 


Urdu, distinguished from Hindi by its 
script and vocabulary, is the national 
language of Pakistan and one of the official 
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languages of India. It is one of the most 
widely spoken languages of South Asia, 
and has acquired a wider distribution in 
other parts of the world, notably the UK, 
where it is regarded as their major cultural 
language by most Muslims from South 
Asia. Besides its important role as the 
chief vehicle of Islam in South Asia, Urdu 
has an important secular literature, whose 
poetry is closely. based on Persian 
models. 


Urdu has been taught in the US since 
quite a while now. The University of 
Pennsylvania was one of the pioneers in 
introducing Middle Eastern Studies in its 
curriculum after World War Il. 


-| This included a vast array, of courses 
on culture, geography, politics and — 
languages of Southeast Asia. Urdu was 
taught combined with Hindi, which is very 
similar in its spoken dialect. The University 
of California also started a proper 
programme for the Urdu language, which 
consisted of a semester abroad in Lahore, 
Pakistan. Unfortunately, the programme 
was cut short due to travel difficulties and 
the political situation of the region. 


The September 11, 2001 attacks 
have spurred a lively debate in American 
academic circles on the state of South 
Asian studies. Academics specialising in 


- this field have been accused of failing to 


predict the attacks because of political 
bias, and this allegation has led to 
continuing attacks on the discipline and its 
practitioners, even going so far as to call 
for the de-funding of academic centres in 
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the-US dedicated to the study of the Middle 
East and South Asia (as they are 
considered very close to each other) in 
favour of setting up or funding alternative, 
“more patriotic" centres. 


The crisis that discipline is going 
through is not an altogether recent 
development. It has roots in arguments 
against “area studies" in general, 
arguments that took on new dimensions 
after the end of the Cold War. 


Indeed, the perceived crisis of Middle 
East and South Asia (Mesa) studies in US 
Universities was even the subject of a 
Mesa presidential address by historian 
Rashid Khalidi in 1994, Khalidi giving his 
lecture the title, "Is there a future for Middle 
East Studies?" Khalidi outlined the 
intellectual, political and financial crises 
facing the discipline and urged its 
practitioners to reach out to their 
communities and not be isolated on 
academic islands — in other words, to 
interact more fully with the larger disciplines 
they belonged to and to question the 
relevance of research before embarking 
on it. Such advice remains relevant today. 


- According to Campus Watch, in an 
email interview, Mesa's current president, 
Stanford University historian Joel Beinin, 
emphatically denied that South Asian 
Studies in the US are under threat. In fact, 
he explained, "The intellectual critique of 
area studies that.followed the end of the 
Cold War has subsided in the face of the 
obvious need for Knowledge about the 
Middle East and Central Asia. This has 


been recognised by the US Congress, 
which allocated $20.5 million in new 
funding to international area studies 
programmes in fiscal year 2002, record 
increase of 26 per cent." 


Beinin agrees: "There is certainly an 
increased interestin Central Asia, including 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. This was an 
area that used to be covered, though not 
very well, under the rubric of other studies. 
Now that the Muslim Central Asian 
countries are no longer a part of the Soviet 
Union, it is clear that to-study them properly 
we need to know the languages and 
specific histories of those regions. There 
are very few institutions in the US 
dedicated to this. | would not be surprised 
to see some new ones develop and to 
see programmes in Russian and Soviet 
studies expand to pay more attention to 
these countries," , 


As Beinin explained in the Mesa 
newsletter of May 2, 2002, this increased 


interest has so far included $5.4 million to 


double the number of foreign language 
area studies fellowship (from roughly 215 
to 430) to students pursuing advanced 
training in Arabic, Azeri, Persian/Dari, 
Pashto, Tajik, Uzbek, Urdu and other 
languages spoken in Central and South 
Asia, West Asia, and Russia/Eastern 
Europe. A supplemental $3.4 million has 
been allocated to existing National 
Resource Centres specialising in Central 
and South Asia, West Asia, And Russia/ 


. Eastern Europe, and 'to establishing four 


new centres in these areas. 
In addition to this, $1 million has been 
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budgeted to establish three new language 
resource centres, specialising in Central 
Asia, West Asia, and South Asia. 


There hasn't been negative impact 
on the teaching of Urdu in the US after the 
9/11 attacks. Though some may deny it, 
there has been an increase in awareness 
in the area of South Asian studies. Many 
universities kept their existing 
programmes, and some even extended 
them to various levels of urdu. 


Although | believe UC Berkeley is one 
of the prominent universities having a 
strong Hindi programme headed by 
prominent Hindi scholar, Professor 
Vasudha Dalmia, with Usha Jain and M.J. 
Warsi. Beside the department, Berkeley 
also have a very active Centre for South 
Asia Studies headed by Professor Raka 
Ray, a well-known sociologist and Daisy 
Rockwell, a Hindi-Urdu scholar, along with 
a unique programme known as the 
Berkeley Urdu Language programme. 


As mentioned before, the University 
of Pennsylvania is the first institution in the 
US to offer language instruction in Hindi 
and other South Asian languages after 
World War Il. The programme has grown 
over the years and at present, offers Hindi 
and Urdu at several levels: beginning, 
intermediate, advanced, and accelerated. 
The accelerated course is especially 
designed to meet the needs of the so- 
called "semi-native speakers" who have 
skewed proficiency in the target language 
due to their exposure in limited domains. 
such students are usually intermediate or 
advanced in their oral-aural skills and 
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novice in their literacy skills. The Penn was 
the first to recognise the special 
instructional needs of the "semi-native 
learners” and start a separate tracks for 
such learners. 


At UC Berkeley, there is a reading 
course in Hindi-Urdu and an independent 
study for those graduate students who 
demonstrate a keen interest in the 
language and do not fit into the available 
course. The advanced and reading 
courses are designed to meet the 
specialised needs of the area social 
scientists. The reading texts are selected 
based on a learner's needs and interests. 
At UC Berkeley, they continue to make a 
special effort to create a dialogue between 
language faculty and social scientists to 
discuss the needs of the social sciences, 
in order to enhance the use of South Asian 
language development, the department 
also offers courses in Hindi and Urdu 
literature. 


The Hindi-Urdu programme at UC 
Bekeley is proficiency-oriented. The 
language requirement is set in terms of 
proficiency level, and not semesters or 
years. At UC Berkeley, Urdu instruction is 
viewed as a course in communication 
which focuses on verbal as well as non- 
verbal communication. Grammar is not 
the pivot of communicative instruction, but 
it is certainly emphasised right from the 
beginning. The programme tries to create 
a community feeling among its learners 
by organising social activities through the 
Urdu and Hindi organisations. Every 
semester, students meet for an evening 
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filled with fun and learning; they eat 
together and present Hindi-Urdu skits, thus 
putting their language into actual use. 


_ Most universities do have a small 
amount of courses related to the Urdu 
language, its origins and literary readings, 
but they are categorised. under Hindi- Urdu 
studi es. 


.South Asian Studies departments in 
many Universities offer students a multi- 
disciplinary exposure to the culture and 
languages of India and Pakistan. They 
offer a wide range of disciplines such as | 
archaeology, history, religion, art, music, 
folklore, anthropology, sociology, politics 
and economics as well as various regional 
dialects such as Punjabi. B 
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THE URDU THAT WAS HINDI; 


: Salil Mishra” 


Twentieth century north Indians. 
Who have taken the Hindi-Urdu divide for 
granted, might find it difficult to believe that 
prior to 19th century Urdu was generally 
identified with the nomenclature Hindi, or 
Hindavi. Amir Khusro, the popular 13th-14th 
century poet, called himself a poet of 
Persian and Hindi. Mir Taqi Mir, the 
legendary Urdu poet of the 18th century, 
referred to his language as Hindi in one of 
his couplets. The great Mirza Gahlib too 
identified his prose as Hindi. Any number 
of mediaeval poets, writing in the Arabic 
script, called their language Hindi. 


At some point during the late 18th- 
early 19th century, this language found for 
itself a new name — Urdu. The old name, 


“Historian at the Indira Gandhi National Open University. | 
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Hindi got associated with a new linguistic 


expression, later called modern Hindi that 
developed largely in the 19th century. This 
mutual adoption, by an old language of a 
new name and by an old name of a new 
language, was possible because the two 
shared remarkable similarities with each 
other. Grammar, nearly half the 
vocabulary, and most of phonetics and 
morphology — in fact, everything except 
the script — constituted a shared domain 
between the two languages. 


Urdu was written in Arabic script and 
Hindi in Nagari. Even today, at the level of 
speech and conversation, it would be 
virtually impossible to distinguish one from 
the other: With such resemblance, how 
was it that the two languages developed 
into fierce rivals through the 19th and 20th 
centuries? | 


The British arrival in India was crucial 
in transferming the linguistic landscape. 
They brought with them.new ideas and 
attitudes, not very prevalent here, on the 
relationship of language with culture and 
religion. They introduced the idea of a 
language’ being exclusively associated 
with an ethnic or religious community. The 
traditional Indian experience was to 
associate language with territory and not 
religion. It was believe, quite rightly, that a 
language belonged to territory and the 
people, irrespective of their religion, spoke 
the language of the territory. 


it was also for this reason that most 
of the traditional names of Indian 
languages were derived from the names 
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of the geographical areas. However, the 
British constructed new abstractions ‘like 
a Hindu languages and a Muslim 


Language. The territorial associations of 
language were gradually eroded and- 


replaced by.exclusively religious ones. . 

Both Hindi and Urdu were thus 
imparted new identity tags of a Hindu 
language and a Muslim Language, 


respectively. It became obvious that if 
Hindus and Muslims, or their claimed 


leaders and spokespersons, fought with 
each other, Hindi and Urdu would be 
employed as instruments in the fight, from 
the Hindu and the Muslim side, 
respectively. The two.languages actually 
competed with each other in the second 
half of the 19th century over official 
_ patronage and recognition, inthe mistaken 
belief that one language could flourish only 
at the expense of the other. 


The other major idea, again 
imported from Europe, that dominated 
thinking on language in the 20th century, 
was that of lingua franca.: -Many Indian 
leaders believed that any nation must have 
a unique language, because language 
constitutes the bedrock of nationhood. It 
certainly did in Western Europe where 
national societies were structured around 
a single language. This thinking led to a 

search for a national language for India. 


Most regional languages — Bengali, 
Marathi and Tamil among others — were 
found unsuitable, in spite of literary 
accomplishments, owing i geographical 
restrictions. 


Hindi and Urdu once emerged as 
rivals for the status of lingua franca. Inthe . 
contest Hindi appeared better placed 
because of its expansion throughout north 
India and better connectivity with other 
regional languages. Urdu lagged behind 
Hindi in both these respects. 


Gandhi attempted to resurrect the 
old Hindavi tradition, giving it the new name 
of Hindustani, and tried to develop it as a 
potential national language. His Hindustani 
was a creative combination of Hindi and 
Urdu. But he also made clear that his 
Hidustani, to be written in both scripts, did 
not represent a merger of the two languages. 


Both Hindi and Urdu, in Gandhi's 
scheme, were entitled to their existence 
and growth. Hindustani was to develop. 
as a separate language. cg 


- Unfortunately, Gandhi fouhd: few 
takers for his Hindustani project. Both Hindi 
and Urdu enthusiasts, under the influence 
of British ideas, looked upon Hindustani — 
with suspicion. 

Finally, the British idea of linking 
language with religion prevailed. Urdu went 
beyond being an exclusively Muslim 
language to become a major instrument 
of mobilisation in the Jinnah-led struggle 
for Pakistan as a Muslim homeland. 
Predictably, Urdu became the official 
language of Pakistan and Hindi of 
independent india. This arrangement. 
proved to be tragic for Urdu as it was 
pushed to the margins in a land where it 
had flourished once upon a time. In the end | 
it was the Partition that sealed Urdu's fate 
in independent India: 
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LS tins eee ene rere 


THEY ATTRACTED 


THE WRATH OF GOD 


Meraj Ahmad* 





The Holy Qur'an narrates the stories 
of some of the wayward and sinful peoples 
whom God destroyed by way of 
punishment through devastating deluge, 
tempest, earthquake, thunder and lightning 
for their diabolic deeds, crimes and sins. 
The following are some of the peoples 
upon whom the wrath of God descended 
with unexpected suddenness making them 
a part of history: 


1. The people of Nuh: The first people to 
be engulfed in and destroyed by the Great 
Deluge were the people of Nuh who 
denigrated and rejected him as a lunatic 
and the leader of the low-bread, illiterate 
and uncouth plebeians. Only those people 


who joined Nuh in his Ark were rescued. 
Rest were washed away by the raging and 
surging flood waters. 


2. Ad people: They were the people of 
Prophet Hud. Their physique was mighty 
and they excelled in making huge 
mansions. They violated the 
commandments of God and instrutions of 
the Prophet and, consequently, were 
destroyed by catastrophic earthquake. 


3. Samud people: Prophet Saleh was 
appointed upon them. Like Ad, Samud also 
were marvellous architects and builders. 
They were arrogant and intransigent. They 
demanded a miracle (a bewitching she- 
camel) from God and when it appeard, 
they hamstrung it. They were destroyed 
by a violent storm accompanied by rattling 
earthquake. 


4. Madayan people: God appointed 
Prophet Shoaib to forbid the people of 
Madayan from their misdeeds. They were 
greedy and dishonest usurpers and used 
to weigh the commodities unjustly. They 
did not heed the warning of the Prophet . 
They were also destroyed by a raging fire 
which came like a thunderbolt from the 
clouds hanging over their heads like a 
shade. 


5. People of Lut: These people were 
habitual sodomites. They despised the fair 
sex and fell upon young lads. Prophet Lut 
warned tħem against the dire 
consequences of violating the law of God 
and the rule of nature. But they rejected 
the admonition and warning of Lut. 
Ultimately God's wrath came upon them. 


“Retired Professor of Sociology, LU. 226/72, Subhash Marg, Lucknow-3 
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On the appointed day at about midnight, 
their settlement was turned upside down 
and a gusty shower of stones came upon 
them .from the sky killing them 
traumatically. 


6. People of Saba: Saba was fertile, 
prosperous and lush green place (city) in 
Yemen. God had gifted these people with 
astonishing expertise in science and 
technology. They had constructed a 
colossal dam between two mountains 
through which they diverted the water 
towards their fields and orchards. Having 
been saturated and satiated with affluence, 
abundance and comfortable life, they 
prated for rough and tough life and 
journeys full of hardships. They were 
punished by God for their thanklessness. 
The dam they had built burst and all their 
fields, gardens and orchards were 
destroyed. They lost their verdant 
treasures of food grains, fruits and flowers 
and got in retribution wild shrubs bearing 
unpalatable and poisonous fruits. 


The above account of the perdition 
and doom of the astray and deviant 
peoples in the Holy Qur'an serves as a 
warning and ultimatum to the nations and 
communities to live, think and act in 
accordance with the commandments of 
God failing which they cannot escape the 
indignation of the Almighty God. It has been 
the eternal and immutable Habit (Sunnat) 
of God to bestow His Grace on the 
virtuous and righteous and punish the 
sinners and wrongdoers ultimately. 


References: 
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Editor's Note: 


October 2. | 


October.2 has great significance 


l for Indians. It is the birthday of two. great, | 
‘leaders of the nation, Mahatma Gandhi, 
the father of the nation and Lal Bahadur 


Shastri, an apostle of peace were both 


born on 2nd October. And. this. year the 


day is of particular. significance. } 
because it is. the birth centenary, ý 


i Sahstri. 


lf we nay the life: and na of 
these leaders we find many similarities 


in.both, their physical constitutions and | 


their politics. Both of them. were fragile 
and of weak constitution but mentally 
quite sharp and alert. Mahatma Gandhi, 
a Bar-a-Law from London, took up the 
fight against -British imperialism to 
liberate the country from the yoke of 
slavery. His apprenticeship as a lawyer 
in South Africa; -where he was. 


emotionally moved by the racial 


exploitation of the Blacks by the white || 

minority, turned his attention to political 
activism. When he returned to India his 
experience fighting apartheid in South 


Africa proved handy in his fight against || 
the British in India. | 


., He goon:mobilized the masses 
aia aroused the nation from its 


slumber; He infused ‘in them a spirit of 


freedom and a will to fight the British. It 
was no mean achievement for Gandhi 


F to mobilize each and every section of 
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. the society and provide them the leadership they needed for their fight. His great 
wisdom i In joining Khilafat movement impressed the Muslims who collected around 
him and joined hands with other communities to fight British imperialism. Gandhi 
was a true visionary: Hë realised the economical backwardness of the masses and 
launched a massive’ campaign for the promotion of village and cottage industries. 
He felt this would provide them employment. Simultaneously, he worked for the 
eradication of poverty, illiteracy and caste distinctions. Mahatma Gandhi rose to great 
heights and became‘an international figure solely because of the intrinsic will power 
he developed in himself. He practised what he preached and laid down his life for 
rs harmony. 


Lal Bahadur Shastri rose to become the Prime Minister of India from a very 
humble beginning: From a grass root level worker he climbed to the highest executive 
position. A man of few words he was quite sharp in decision making. Nehru did 
realise his worth and groomed him to become his successor. 


On the birth anniversary of these two great leaders we offer our ir gratitude to 
them for what they have done for the nation and call upon the Indians to follow the 
path shown a them. Bi 


= 
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THEY SAID IT... 


Mahatma Gandhi 


a 8§=Always aim at complete harmony 


of thought and word and deed. Always 
aim at purifying your thoughts and . 


everything will be well. 


m  Aslong as you derive inner help and 
comfort from anything, keep it... 


E = Freedom is not worth having if it 
does not include the freedom to make 


mistakes. 


EO Happiness is when what you think, 
what you say, and what you do are in 
harmony. 


w Hate the sin, love the sinner. 


E In the attitude of silence the soul 
finds the path in a clearer light, and what is 
elusive and deceptive resolves itself into 


= crystal clearness. Our life is a long and 
= arduous quest after truth. 


mw Indolence is a delightful but 


distressing state; we must be doing 
something to be happy. 


m ‘jt is better to be violent, if there is 


-violence in our hearts; than to put on the 


cloak of non-violence. to coverimpotence. 


m Jt is unwise to be too sure of 
one's own wisdom. It is healthy to be 
reminded that the strongest might 
weaken and the wisest pment err. 


m The weak can never forgive. 
Forgiveness is the attribute of the strong. 
m = One needs to be slow to form 
convictions, but‘once formed they must 
be defended agarien: the heaviest 
odds.™ . a eet 
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-Swami Vivekanand 
A 863- 1902) 


è 


Swami Vivekanand o Ened the caste System and the c current 
. Hindu emphasis. on. rituals,-ceremonies and superstitions, and 
urge the people: to imbibe the spirit of liberty, a and free 

||, thinking. Thus- he bitingly. remarked: 


| There is a danger of our religion getting into the kitchen. We are 
neither Vedantists, most. of .us now, nor Puranics, nor. Tantrics. 
We are just “don't touchists", Our religion is in kitchen.-Our-God ` 

_is in ‘the ‘Cooking-pot, and our religion is "Don't touch me, | am 
holy". If this goes on for another century, e TONE ot us will be 

| in a lunatic asylum. : 
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“MY VISION OF INDIA: 


— 2047 AD™ - 





K. R. Narayanan** 


| stand here with some tradition 
today. This is a formalistic lecture, which 
has become a major annual intellectual 
event in Delhi and looking at the former 
lectures | find they have been full of 
substance and compared to them | am not 
prepared for a formal lecture. But |. will 
make some remarks on the subject you 
have given me. 


Shri Borker was a remarkable public 
servant and very few public servants have 
such lectures instituted in their names in 
Delhi. This is a tribute to his ideas, to his 
identity with the larger causes of India and 
to his great intellect and sympathy for the 


“D.S. Broker Memorial Lecture - 2004 
*Former President of india 


people and their problems. | want to pay a 
tribute to this remarkable public servant 
who had made an impact on this some 
what sceptical. Capital, which i is Delhi and 
this impact is a lasting impact. It is 
appropriate, you have given the subject— 
Vision of India. | do-not know, in this Vision 
of India, whether one is expected to have 
a futuristic projection of what India would 
be like in 2047 or a personal ideological 
projection of what one-likes India to be. | 
suppose this has to be a mixture of both 
and | shall try by relying on the vision 
bequeathed to us by the great personaities 
of India who participated in the making of 
new India. 


Tostar with Mahatma Gandhi, | think, 
he did not just have a vision of India. He 
said that.he would work to realise this 
vision. He said: 


! shall work for an India in which the 
poorest feel that it is their country in whose 
making they have an effective voice, an 
India in which there will be no high class 
and low class of people, an India in which 


all communities. shall live in harmony. 


There shall be no room in such an India 
for the curse of untouchability. Women 
shall enjoy the same rights as men. All 
interests, not in conflict with the interest 
of the dumb millions will be scrupulously 
respected whether foreign or indigenous. 


This is a vision of India that Gandhiji 
gave. Like all his ideas, he broke down 
these ideas into practical steps. So, his 
vision of India has been incorporated into 
his actual programme for India and this is 
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= a summation o the pean Mat | have 
read about. - ; 3 p a 


‘After the’ ‘Quit india’ Resolution was 
passed | in Bombay, he Said: 


Free India will not be Hinde raj it will 
be an Indian raj. based not on majority. of 


any sect.or:religijous community but. 


representation of the whole people without 
_distinction.of religions: . <. (0 oea i 


tis "this India for which Mahatma 
Gandhi worked and it i is this Indi ia that has 
emerged through’ its secular ideology into 
a democratic State. | 


Pandit Ja a Nehru nad: a vision 
of India, which rooted partly i in his own idea 
of what India should be like, and also what 
He thought India wodid be in: conformity 
with its potentialities’ and the’ realities. 
While he was sitting in jail writing his 
Discovery. of India, he said: 

“India ‘is one of'the four countries, 
apart from the great powers of the timè 
which has resources and'capacity to stand 
on her own feet. No other country taken 
singly is actually or potentially in ) such i a 
position. 


| He $ saw eras federations of groups 
of nations emerging in Europe. The pacific 
area is likely to take the place of. the 
Atlantic in the future and will be the major 
nerve centre of the world. India will 
inevitably exercise an important influence 
there. 


Thus, staal oe of India was 
similar-to.that of Gandhiji: But he-saw India 
as a great nation, .which has the 
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potentialities of exercising a great influence 
in the world. But he also saw the problems 
of India. In his famous interview with Andre 
Malraux he said, his greatest problem as 
the Prime Minister of India was the problem ` 
of building a just social order by peaceful 
means and of creating a secular State in 
a religious society. Therefore, he 
conceived as Gandhiji did, India as a 
secular State, which is the crux of our 
democracy. 


In 1954, Nehru emphasised that 
India should not only have political unity but 
emotional unity as well and he attacked 
severely the fissiparous tendencies like 
that of caste, provincialism, communalism 
and religious barriers: which, he thought 
should be’ ‘done’ away with: He made a 
remark, which is véry relevant today: ~ 
` People seem to be afraid of 
expressing themselves plainly on social 
evil, lest they should lose elections. | am 
prepared to lose every election but | will 
not give any quarter to communalism, 
casteism or provincialism. 


| think these problems will be in india: 
these divisions will remain in India because 
they are age-old and they cannot be 
rubbed away suddenly. One would like to 
conceive India like the leaders.who would 
have the courage to say that they are 
prepared. to lose every election but would 
not compromise with caste, communalism 
or réligious bigotry. ‘This is the kind of India 
1 should also like to see in 2047. 


“~ Of course, India has.been a subiet 
of debate—the very concept of India. In 


m 





1981 the London Economist published a ` 


supplement on India in which they said, 
"India has been a fashionable object: of 
gloom", which has questioned the very 
foundations of India's social and political 


order. They said: in the 1940s India was ` 


threatened with communalism; tn the fifties 
India was threatened.with secessionism 
on linguistic and provincial lines. In the 
sixties the theory of lifeboat was 
propagated which proclaimed that 


overpopulated countries should be thrown: 


overboard to save the rest of the mankind 
and India was.chosen as the candidate to 
be thrown overboard in this way. In the 
seventies there was the Emergency and 
the great doubt was raised over the 
workability of democracy in India. 


© On all thése things the Economist 
remarked that the pessimists have been 


proved to be wrong. Thus, during all these 
crises India survived with its fundamental 
unity, with its fundamental ideas. | think we 
survived because we were lucky to have 
none of these tendencies combining 
together with the others. ldo not know what 
we would have done if communalism, 
secessionism and overpopulation and 
threats to democracy had occurred at the 
same time, how we would:have dealt with 
it. We have to be vigilant and do everything 


to preserve our democracy from all 


possible threats .and from these 
tendencies which.are working-at different 
times in different ways, but Poteau in 
our own.society. : 


Indian unity has been a matter of 
doubt for foreigners. If you recall the time 


of the British, the British never believed 
that India could ever'be a united country. 
John Strachy, one of the civil servants here 
and an intellectual wrote, | think as early 
as 1888 or thereabouts, that there has 
never been and there will never been entity 
called india, a country in ‘the European 
sense of. the term..geographically, 
politically, socially and economically and 
he predicted that India is likely to break into 
different units when the British leave India. 
Later, there were many futurologists who 
wrote about the unity of India and they put 
a. big question mark. over it. The great 
powers themselves had doubts. The 
Adviser to President Eisenhower wrote 
that the overtly democratic polity of India 
is not likely to unify but to fragment, 
fragment into as many countries as in 
Europe. Our good friend, Mr. Milovan Djials 
of Yugoslavia, wrote that in spite of his 
great sympathy for India, he did not believe 
that India could remain united. But it is an 
irony of history that itis his country, which. 


‘broke up first, and we are still a united and 


strong country. 


_ Buttthese doubts have Esai and 
they still remain'in the minds of people: | 
think they are lurking in the strategic depths 
or the privacy of the great powers 
themselves because as you-know, India 
was created with the intention of making it 
into a disunited nation and this intention 
has worked to a great extent; but we-have 
succeeded in overcoming it by our policies 
after Independence. - » 


‘it is against this intent of making of 
India disunited that we will have to fight. 
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One thing | would:like to. see in 2047: an 
India that is, accepted without doubt by 
Indians more than any.others as a country 
which is united and integrated and which 
is immune to any threats. of fissiparism. 
Behind all this is our secular ideology. As | 
mentioned before; Andre Malraux once 
asked Nehru what was his. greatest 
problem in india as the:.Prime Minister: 
Nehru said, his greatest problem was how 
to' create a secular State in a religious 
society. So, secularism has been our 
problem as well-as our saviour and our 
democracy and our unity can maintain 
itself, sustain itself only on the basis of 


secularism because in this complex. 


country with these innumerable divisions, 
social divisions, economic divisions, 
regional divisions and linguistic divisions, 
India can sustain itself and survive as a 
single nation only by democracy, by 
tolerance and by secularism. 


When we talk about secularism it 
sumé up all the elements that have gone 
into the making of India, India's glorious 
past history and its present history. It is a 
sum total of what India is. The manner in 
which, inspite of the division of India after 
independence or during the time of 
independence, we managed to become 
not.only a united nation but managed to 
have a place in. the world is because of 
our adherence to the -ideology of 
secularism and democracy: because 


secularism is a.substance of Bem ay: 


in the context of India. 


It was Nehru’ s genius-which enabled 


India to jump over-the division of India, and: 


to make friends with the Arab world, with - 
the Muslim world and the world’as a whole 
and to frustrate the intention of the British 
to weaken and-disintegrate India through 
this division, which.they sought, was 


’ beyond the ‘basis of religion. We jumped 


over this fence and made friends with the 
world as a whole and we emerged as an 
influential factor in the international field. 
Our internal strength, our capacity to keep 
our people together, has'been our major 
strength in this. How we dealt with the 
fissiparous tendencies is worth recalling. 
| remember meeting one day Mr. M.'G. — 
Ramachandran in Madras..It was just after 
the demand for independence, more or 
less, for Tamil Nadu and he had become 
some what chastened and he told me: 
‘How can | be independent, how can my 
hand be strong if my body is weak? And 
he showed me his hand. By that time he 
had converted to the idea that an integrated 
India is to his interest, to the interest of 
Tamil Nadu. In this way every State has 
come to realise that it is in its interest to 
be part of the larger entity of India. It is this 
realisation, which has been propagated by 
the policies of the Central Government in 
dealing with the States and languages and 
other fissiparous movements that has 
enabled us to feel, to create the emotional 
unity of India. 


Today, | think, when there is a threat 
to Indian unity or Indian Independence, 
everybody comes together, whether from 
Kashmir or from Kerala. In every part of 
India there is a huge reaction to the threat 
to Indian unity. The manner in which a 
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peasant in kérala reactsto this in the 
same way as a peasant in Punjab is really 
a sign of the’emergence ‘of the essential 
emotional unity of India. It is also based'on 
economic facts: The concept of India nas 


been of one India as floated through our 


history. We always have the idea of India 
in our minds. But it was`a cultural 
conception or a philosophical conception. 
Itis for the first time in history that we have 
been able to put an economic content to 
the floating dream of Indian unity, that every 
part of India has a.stake.in the 


Independence and unity of India as a 


whole. This has been brought about by 
economic. planning,. economic 
development benefiting the masses. May 
be, we have not succeeded very much to 
make a very great impact on the nation as 
a whole because we still find. people 
dissatisfied and they have every right to 
-be dissatisfied. But the concept of one 
India, the concept of a single economic 
. plan for the whole of India; of the. spilling 
out of programmes for the elevation of 
every section of the Indian people through 
economic.and social means has- had the 
effect of fortifying the concept of the unity 
of India. i think it is this fortification of the 
concept by economic action and by social 
action also that we have managed to 
survive as an independent nation.. 


` | recall Dr. Ambedkar telling in the 
Constituent Assembly: . 


How can a. nation, divided into 
thousands of castes, be a nation? The 
sooner we realise this it is better for us 
because then we will try to find out ways 


and means of ‘becoming a nation. = 


Though he issued this warning. to the 
country, he.was himself, fora united india 
and. at once. he said. in the Constituent 
Assembly: "lam prepared | to shed every. 
drop of my blood for the unity. of India." This 
aspect of his. political life is not emphasised 
these days. But it is. worth recalling. 

“It is Our socio-economic: planning, 
which:has given substance to our dream 
of unity and to our pursuit of unity of our 


_country, and it is important for’us to stick 


to this concept to maintain the unity of 
India. It is refreshing to know that revival of 
the old Nehruvian’ idèas is’ taking’ place 
today and they are being mingled with the 
Gandhian ideas also. Gandhiji's concept 


_ of an ideal village i is worth recalling in this 


connection because people think that 
Gandhi was some. kind of a counter- 
revolutionary.in economics. But if one looks 
at the idea he has of an India village, then 
one will understand the progressive 
concept of his ideal village. He expressed 
his idea of an ideal Indian village and he 
said: "An ideal-Indian village will be 
constructéd as to lend itself to perfect 
sanitation.’ One should know the 
prominence given to sanitation. It-is 
astounding that Gandhiji attached so much 
importance to sanitation’ He. thought that 
sanitation is equal to independence. We 
have to think profoundly to understand the 
meaning of this. He said: 


At will have cottages with sufficient 
light and. ventilation, . it will be built of 
material available within. a radius of five 
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miles of it. The sstiense will. have 
` courtyards enabling households to plant 
vegetables for domestic use and for 
housing their cattle. The villages will have 


lanes free of all avoidable dust. It will have — 


wells according to its needs and 
accessible to all: However, it will have 
places or houses of worship for all and 
also common meeting place, a village 


common place for grazing its cattle, a- 


cooperative dairy, primary and secondary 
schools in which industrial education. will 
be. a central fact and it will have 
panchayats for settling disputes. It will 


produce its own grain, vegetables and 


fruits and its own khadi, 


. Now, you can say that this isan old 


concept of a village life. But if you can 
implement what he has said, what is a 


minimum that is required in a village, it will 


add up to much more than all our Ten Five- 
Year Plans have accomplished or intended 
to accomplish. : i 


Gandhiji s thought of village being ike. 
this is behind our concept.of one India and. 


behind our democracy. Today, the 


government is trying to think of the.: 
grassroots _development,.the farms and. 


the agricultural sector. and the people in 
the rural areas. | hope this new orientation 
of our thinking will gel with thet of Gandhiji's 
ideas and that is the only way we can 


make an impact on the minds of people. 
_ everywhere. Now, in. these days of. 


technology, we have become fascinated 
with high technology. But one thing, which 
is important, is that for the first time 
Gandhian concept of deyelopment and 


development of science and technology is 
coming together. For example, the 


information technology which is today, one 


of the highest expressions of science for 


-~ development is directly applicable to the 


common needs of. the village and if. you 


can.do it systematically and intelligently, 
© every household, every-kind of industry in. 


the villages could be revived through.the 
application: of a dose of science and 


technology. that is necessary and 


applicable to the village situation. 


For the first time, therefore, the 
Gandhian ideas and. scientific economic 
thinking are coming together in a practical 
way and we have a method of improving 
the lives of the rural areas by the application 
of science and technology qualities of our 
society. What we need; what are our 
people needing, ‘say in the next 20 years 
or 30 years—people are demanding what 


we would need, what we would urgently 


call for in 2040s:is water, food and all other 
basic necessities of life. Water has already 
become a very major demand dnd a very 
major problem. How to provide’ clean 
drinking water to the people of India will be 


-a major problem in the next:20 or 30 years 


and we will have to grapple with this 
problem right from now. The Centre for 
Science and Environment in Delhi, which 
was presided over by a good, late friend 
Anil Agarwal and which is-now presided 
over by Ms. Sunita Narain, is- doing 
excellent work in propagating the idea of - 
water conservation and it is‘a paradox that 

in our States which are most rain fed like 
Kerala and Meghalaya also we find drought. 


Pie a Se 
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and immense scarcity of water. This is 
because of our incapacity to use water 
resource properly and plan for the 
distribution of water on an equitable and 
equal basis. Rainwater harvesting has 
thus become a method by which we can 
fight this constant threat of drought and 
floods in our country. 


| have been to Rajasthan to 
inaugurate a programme of Rajendra 
Singhji for rainwater harvesting. | was really 
astonished to see what the ordinary people 
have achieved in harvesting rainwaier, in 
reviving rivers, which have become dry. 
One has to see how they have revived 
these rivers and how throughout the year 
water is provided to the people in the 


villages covered through the rainwater | 


harvesting technique. t remember, while | 
was in Rashtrapati Bhavan, we started a 
small programme of rainwater harvesting 
in the compound. In this Shri Anil Agarwal 
and his people helped me to apply the 
technique for harvesting of rainwater in the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan estate. | found that 
within a six-month period the water levels 
in the wells have substantially gone up. If 
this can be brought about in a limited area, 
it could be brought about in the whole of 


India, which has immense rainfall, but often 


not at the right time for the farmers. But, 
water could be conserved in this manner. 


Itis by this application of the ancient 
wisdom of the Indian villagers combined 
with the new technologies available to us 
that we can tackle our village problems or 
the problems of the farmer and the 
agriculturist. If we devote our attention to 


this and make it popular, we can not only 
solve our problems, solve the problems 
of our democracy too. 


Of course, in.all this, education is a 
central thing that we need. Education has 
been traditionally reserved for the upper 
classes in India. | met the other day a 
gentlemen from Bengal who said that the 
first Britisher, Mr. Gryson, who wanted to 
learn Sanskrit was not allowed to learn 
Sanskrit because the Brahmins would not 
teach him. But one poor Brahmin came 
out to teach him Sanskrit and he thus 
learnt the language and spread the wisdom 
contained in our Sanskrit texts through his 
English translations to the Western world. 
But the rest of his community boycotted 
this teacher who came forward and he had 
to suffer a great deal as a result. If this 
was a case with regard to a foreigner, we 
can under stand how education was 
monopolised in the hands of a few people 
in our ancient. society. Swami Vivekananda 
had said that the downfall of India is due to 
the monopolisation of education in a few 
hands and that education we have to 
spread now among our people. But we say 
that how is it that.58 years. after 
independence still there is such immense 
illiteracy in our country. Of course, illiteracy 
has been reduced. But’we have to work 
very hard to reach a sizeable amount of 
literacy in our country. This, again, can be 
done not by the government only but by 
adopting the technique of Gandhi, by the 
mass movement of literacy. Literacy has 
to be made a mass movement. 


| recall that when | was a high school 
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student in the remote village in Kerala, the 
Gandhian idea had-spread even into those 
villages and how we,. the young people 
were enrolled to attend literacy classes and 
teach the ordinary villagers how to read 
and write. | recall that some of the 
womenfolk who learnt to write as a result 
of this have remained eternally grateful to 
me. | do know why we cannot organise 
our people in the same way in an informal 
basis, on a mass basis all over India’so 
that the curse of illiteracy can be wiped 
out through the efforts of the people 
themselves. Of course, “combi ned with 
education is the elimination of i ignorance 
and this will happen when education 
spreads. | had a suspicion, when | was in 
the Planning Commission for a brief while 
as Minister of State, that our planners even 
had a little suspicion of mass education 
because they were all afraid that if the 
masses were educated how would they 
behave towards the government? This 
was deep at the back of the minds of even 
the planners themselves. ‘Therefore, if 
these doubts could be’ put aside ‘and 
people earnestly and sincerely work for the 
education of the common people; this 
country can become a great country and 
not only maintain our unity and our 
prosperity but make a mark | in the world. 


There. have been many E R 
about India recently, which are very nice 
for us. to. listen to. Prof. Eric Hobsbawm 
has said in his book The New Century that 
India will be. one of the most. prosperous 
and enlightened countries in -the new 
century because of its ancient intellectual 
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and.: philosophical basis ‘on. which 
something substantial can be built up for 
the moedern.world. Lhope, if we intelligently 
gear our planning in.this way; build on our 
ancient wisdom and add'to-it our modern 
science, we can reay make India a great 
nation. . 


Well, | hope, for this we need 
dedicated people, like Shri Broker who, as 
a public servant, worked hard not only in 
his specific jobs but also in. spreading 
these ideas among.the people. | wanted 
to pay my tribute to this great man who in 
his civil service position made a vital 
contribution to the intellectual and socia! 
development.of our country and itis evident © 
as so many. intellectuals and important 
people are present to pay homage to his 


“memory today at this meeting. =- 


-I thank you very much, the members 
of his family and the organisation which 
Has invited’me to talk to this audience. | 
hope they will excuse me for the scrappy 
remarks. | have plerity of time; but | did not 
have the inclination or the good health to 
sit down and write a paper. Well, | thank 
them all. | am particularly happy that 
whatever | have not said, | think, Shri 
Somnath Chatterjee will make it possible. 
He says as Speaker he does not say 
anything. But when we had Shri Iyengar 
as a Speaker he was the most audible 
man:in Parliament. | think. outside the 
House you. would be able to add some 
wisdom to what | have said. | am 
particularly happy that-you would be 
speaking afterme. Thank aoe very much 
indeed. : i 
Courtes - Mainstream Au 
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'FATWAS' & DILEMMA OF 


AAN MUSLIMS 


V.M. Habibullah 





Islam is being portrayed often inthe 
media as a two-headed monster, for wrong 
reasons — terrorism and 'fatwas.' The first 
one is linked with Islam by politicians 
worldwide to divert the attention of people, 
SO as to cover their own wrong policies 
and failures to set right historical blunders 
in an earnest way. On the other hand, 


‘fatwas' by Muslim clerics, issued ‘with ` 
short-sightedness, are spoiling the i image | 


of Islam. 
Four different systems. . 


‘Fatwa’ means a legal opinion or a 
judical verdict. Since civil courts have 


become predominant even in many Muslim ` 


countries, ‘fatwa’ is to be taken asa legal 
opinion by muftis. Mostly they are sought 
nowadays for marriages, divorce, 
inheritance, etc. 'Fatwas’ are based on any 
one of the four schools of Muslim 
jurisprudence founded by the four Imams 
— Abu Hanifa (699-767 C.E}, Malik (71.0- 
795 C.E), Shafa'i (767-819 C.E}, and 
Ahmed bin Hanbal (775-855 C.E). 


All the four Imams were ‘almost 
contemporaries. Why then four different 
systems were founded? All the four 
Imams had their source mainly from the 
Qur'an and Hadith (Prophet's traditions). 
The subtle differences among the four 
systems were due to different 
interpretations and analogies. There is no 
hard and fast rule, that a Muslim has to 
follow a particular system. 


The four Imams said that the laws 
compiled by them are-open to discussion 
as long as they do not contradict the 
Qur'anic verses and Hadith. In this regara 
imam Abu Hanifa said: 


"It is not lawful for anyone to give 
‘fatwa’ based on my opinion unless he 
understands my arguments in favour of 
that view." Imam Malik did not give consent 
to Khalifan Mansur to send copies of his 
compilation to various parts of the Muslim 
Empire. He told the Khalifah that people in 
different parts following traditions already 


_ in vogue should not be disturbed. Imam 


Shafa'i said: "The word of one man or even 


. of a large number of men is not the final 


word on any point of law, excepting the 
word of the Prophet (sbuh)." Imam Ahmed 
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bin Hanbal said: "Do not follow me nor 
follow Malik nor anyone else. Follow the 
Qur'an and Hadith." 


In the light of the above, the ‘fatwa’ 
given in Imrana’s case recently by the 
ulema of Deoband and subsequently the 
approval given by the All India Muslim 
Personal Law Board (AIMPLB) are 
unacceptable to many Muslims. When the 
lone woman member of!'AIMPLB was 
asked whether the punishment was not too 
harsh for the innocent victim, she said: "As 


believers of Islam, we have to follow what . 


has been prescribed by the religion and 
even the victim and her husband have 
professed to abide by Shariat.” 


When driven to the wall, what can 
the poor couple do? Shriat is based on the 
Qur'an and Hadith. Let the honourable 
member of AIMPLB quote the Qur'anic 
verses or Prophet's (pbuh) sayings 
followed to issue the verdict. Punishments 
for the crimes — adultery, theft, murder 
and hurt — have been prescribed in the 
Qur'an. Punishments are not mentioned 
for other crimes. 


Clear prohibition 
In the Qur'an, verse 23 of chapter 4 
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It was pride that changed angels into devils: 
it is humility that makes men as angels: 


saint Augustine | 


says: “Prohibited to you (for marriage) are: 
your mothers, daugh-ers, sisters... wives 
of your sons, ..." This prohibition holds 
good even when they are divorced or 
widowed. When it is so clear, how such a 
bestial act done by the father-in law can 
nullify the. legitimate marriage of Imrana, 
declaring the husband her son and the 
offender husband! There cannot be a more 
cruel verdict in the name of religion. May 
be, if any case of house looting is reported, 
the ulema may declare that the house lost 
its sanctity and is not “it for residing for the 
owner. The village panchayat may ask the 
house owner to vacate the house and hand 
it over to the looter! 


- A majority of Indian Muslims are in 
an impoverished state. Such ‘fatwas' 
make Muslim women and children more 
vulnerable in society. The ulema and 
AIMPLB may better concentrate their 
efforts to eradicate the present day social 
evils such as dowry menace, triple talaq,. 
issue of alimonies to divorces, etc., 
keeping inview the noble spirit of Islam. 
They have to set an ideal example to others 
in our secular society. m 


Courtesy: The Hindu 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
TEACHER 





Intakhab Alam Khan* 


It is always believed that philosophy 
is the backbone of a successful teacher. 
With out a solid basis of philosophy in 
general and educational philosophy in 
particular a teacher would always lack 
something that is very essential. 


In order to talk about the functions of 
Philosophy of Education in making up of a 
teacher we have to see and discuss briefly 
about the Philosophy of Education as a 
whole. It is generally felt that application of 
Philosophy is based on the study of the 
problems of Education. An eminent 
educationalist Dewey observes, "The 
Philosophy of Education is not a poor 
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relation of general philosophy, though it is 
so treated even by Philosophers. It is 
ultimately the most significant phase of 
Philosophy. For it is through the process 
of Education that knowledge is obtained". 


Since Philosophy does play very 
important role on each and every aspect 
of Education, here, we are more 
concerned with the role that ts related to 
the making up of a teacher in an 
educational situation. Because, it is 
imperative for a teacher to know some 
philosophy he needs it as a person and 
needs it as a teacher. . 


F. Bruce Rosen rightly says, "A 
study of the various philosophers of 
Education allows us to Clarify our own 
thinking and beliefs about education. By ` 
studying the best thought on education 
over the centuries, we can find both, 
approaches to problems and solution to 
problems that have vexed us”. In short, — 
teachers of different philosophical thought 


‘will have different aims and objectives of 


education and different methodologies. As 
the Naturalists say thata teacher should 
not interfere the natural development of a 
student, it is the effect of the philosophy 
that they follow. According to them, the 
teachers even cannot put any 
unnecessary effect but can guide the 
Students. As Roussean believes about 
he teacher, "A setter of stage, a supplier 
of materials and opportunities, a provider 


= of an ideal environment, a creator of 


conditions under which natural 
development takes place. A teacher of 
naturalist's thought says about a school 
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which can protect and look after the 
Students. Students’ interest should be 
considered if relevant and punishment 
should not be made while activities should 
be given importance. In short, a.Naturalists' 
belief in the freedom of the student has 
contributed to . many teaching 
methodologies in particular. Naturalism 
puts emphasis on motivation, experience 
and learning by doing, individual 
differences, interest and enthusiasm and 
ability. | The curriculum according to the 


Naturalistic philosophy must include the | 


knowledge and skills that the child requires, 
not only for his present life, but also for his 
future life as an adult: Even, the issue of 


Curriculum is also affected by one's ` 


philosophy. 


Our attitude towards the curriculum, 
say the spokesmen of the board of 
Education, "has been influenced by the 
desire to assist children to acquire or 
develop habits, skills, interest and 
sentiments which they will need both for 
their own well being and for that of people 
among whom they will live". Thus, ‘every 
normal child must acquire the power of 
speaking his own language, of reading and 
writing it, and also some knowledge of 
arithmetic and measurement. Similarly, 
the importance of health and physical 
training on the one hand, and of practical 
instruction on the other, is so great that no 
one would propose their omission from the 
curriculum of an elementary school. While 
oragmatists do not believe in the division 
of curriculum related to the very subject. 
They divided the curriculum according to 
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the need and activity of the students. They ` 
do consider the future mainly in terms of 
utility, and don't necessarily adapt a 
narrow interpretation of his principle of 
curriculum. As human progress is the 
ultimate aim, they see school-education 
as a main means of achieving this. 
Regarding curriculum of elementary 
school, Dewey stresses the child rather . 
than the book, the subject and the teacher. 
He enters an bold protest against formality 
in instruction. Thus, in short, for Dewey, 
the curriculum is concerned with the 
realities of child's nature and of life in the 
end. 


Idealism has not contributed much 
in-the practice of teaching, because it has 
devoted to full extent to chalking out the 
objectives of teaching and curriculum 
planning accordingly. Idealists believe that 
the objectives should be achieved by any 
methods of teaching. Methodology should 
be adopted by the teacher according to the 
need and requirement whether. it's 
question-answer or lecture method or 
project method. 


‘Teacher of course has a very 
important place in the view of an idealist 
because a teacher is an ideal for the 
students. He has:to develop the 
personality of the student. As observed 
by Herman. H. Horne, "To lift a material 
body we may need'to be below it, to lift a 
human spirit, we may need to be above it 
in knowledge, taste, love, maturity and 
character". . Idealist thought of a school 
where religious and moral as well as value- 
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oriented education are emphasised and 
prayer is a necessary daily morning 
routine. Here, a teacher is respected and 
discipline is maintained to full.extent. 
Idealism; however approaches the 
problem of the curriculum from the domain 
of ideas rather than from the ‘angle of a 
child. It concentrates not so much on the 
present experience of the child but on the 
experience of the common race as a 
whole. | 


At least a man's concern -is two fold; 
physical environment and fellow men. This 
gives us at once two broad division of the 
curriculum - the science and the 
humanities. Each of them can be 
subdivided according to the need and 
requirement. Subject should be justified 
by the pupils studies and above all, to a 
great extent, be guided by definite 
teaching. The curriculum should be taught 
of in terms of activity and experience rather 
than of knowledge. Thus, for example, 
Mathematics must not be taught as a set 
of tricks but as a characteristics way of 
thinking and doing a way of dealing with 
the world in the way of the Archimedes or 
Newton etc. 


As we have been going through the 
functions and effect of Philosophy of 
Education in general and its impact on the 
make up of a teacher in particular, we have 
come to know the fact that teacher of 
different philosophies differ on the part of 
methodologies, curricular and 
organizational practices. Further, every 
logical teacher tries to workout his/her 
personal philosophy and his ideals to 


achieve directions in his aims and 
consistency in his.efforts. Without a.sound 


Philosophy.of Education, the teachers will 


be misguided by the. most recent trends 


‘in teaching. A Philosophical understanding 


of the unity of knowledge corrects such 
biases and distortions. 


. Even when.syllabi are edea written 


and directed the teacher always has 


freedom to decide how to teach, to select 
this method or that as per the need. The 
teacher, of all men, can't avoid. the decision 


of life. Even in the most bureaucratic 


educational system; he is a kind of 
Controller of his classroom and.free to 
choose what will he teach and, how will 
he teach. Besides, there are people who 
attempt to help teachers to build up a 
philosophy of their own by their 
assumptions that.it does not produce any 
practical effectiveness in real life. A 
teacher: without any philosophy is, 
according to William James, "The most 
inauspicious of all human companions.” 
A man as a teacher who philosophizes - 
about education should be a person who 
cares intensely about the practice and 
improvement of education and he is the 
teacher i in real sense. 


Having said a few factual statements 
one can infer that a teacher after 


‘philosophical study, may have acquired 


clear and mature ideas of the nature of 
discipline, freedom, knowledge, 
methodologies and also other educational 
activities. Yet, there may be blocks in 
himself which hamper his ability to 
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express them in his practice as a teacher 


‘because of personal insecurity he may 


over assert his authority. This will conflict 
with the freedom-and growth of his.pupils, 

the importance of whien | iS. swell understood 
by. him. 


| Without all;jthese aspects of human ; 
philosophy and- its effect on the: 


development of personality, any statement’ 
about the impact of ‘Philoscphy' would be 
quite meaningless. This implies that if one 
were to say of a group of teachers who 
had studied philosophy of Education 
should perform in a better and efficient 
manner for the achievement of social and 
educational aims. Thus, philosophical 
basis of Education is a must for a Teacher’ 
to fulfill-his aims. Next to the general 
foundations of philosophy, the teacher 
must have sound knowledge of Value 
system because it is agreed that the 
teacher is the one who. inculcates: the 


values among the children. 


| VALUES IN EDUCATION 


. The question of human values has 
received great significance in the Indian 
context. Human values seem to. be 
receiving the attention of those who may 
happen to be the saviours of tomorrow. 
This involves deeper understanding | of 
human evolution and, the limitations of 
human mind so that the noble principles 
underlying human values may ‘have the 
lasting impact necessary for bringing 
about change in. life of a. human being. ` 


Prof, Burner examines the nature of 
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man as a’species and the forces that have 
shaped and continued to shape the 
humanity. He poses three questions and 
seeks their answers'from the evolutionary 
standpoint in epistemology.’ His enquiry 
remains non-committal as to the question 
of genesis but his quest for evolution can 
be termed as generic. The three questions. 


_ posed by him are as follows: 


1. What is human about human 
beings? 

2. How did they get that way? ~ 

oA How can they be made more so?" 


He arrives at the conclusion that 
man has the distinctive capability and 
discernible continuity in his evolution and 
calls it his adaptability which is achieved 


by the vehicle of culture. He.holds man's 


urge to explain his world as the 
distinctiveness and potentiality for further 
evolution. Obviously, the nature of man's 
world view, whether formulated | in religion 
or science, depends upon and is 
constrained by the nature of his i 
evolution. 


Spirituality, on the other pènd. man 
has the intended role of providing values 
that give the technological, civilization its 
moral character and moral intellect which 
is today left far behind. 


In the process of his evolition: | man 
has developed certain values as there are 
always forms of legitimacy.and sanction 
that define the limits of possible behaviour; 


-but there has always been the. need to 


redefine these values in. order that the 


-things.can be shaped as per the changing 
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need and requirement of the. society is 
which values can be used. 


Our views explain human evolution 
in terms of spiritual unlock where it no 
longer remains a blind force of nature, but 
becomes a purposeful activity. It gives us 
a better understanding even of biological 
evolution and we know better why there is 
evolution of ‘form’. We call this view the 
‘spiritual way of knowing’ since it is the 


evolution of consciousness which unfolds’ 


an understanding of the phenomena of life 
and related values from the viewpoint of 
the society. 


Humans have been constantly 
striving for emancipation i.e. freedom to 
choose its own destiny. Every known 
society has a value system - a set of rules 
and instruction that guide its conduct, 
action and judgements: The business of 
social life proceeds on the assumption that 


the values established in the groups are. 


the ones that must be respected and 
enforced. Both, attitude and behaviour 
being the functional.aspects of one's 
personality are apt to be greatly influenced 
by education. In a broader sense, 
education, formal.or informal, is a means 
to one’s awareness to some information, 
knowledge or facts. Further, the process 
of educating a person enables him to think 
in terms of right or wrong, true or false, 
reasonable or unreasonable. 


From where does an individual 
evolve his or her values and form a set of 
attitudes towards objects and issues? 
Certainly from the family, the school, ‘the 


mass media and a host: of voluntary 
associations involving the individual. How 
far the schools are responsible and to what 
extent the teachers should make a 
deliberate effort to inculcate the values? 
Some may sincerely point out that children 
should be left free to form their own 
attitudes and choose their own values and 
that we should respect oral autonomy and 
differences in beliefs. But we should 
remember that respect. for autonomy ought 
no to deter schools from providing 
occasions in which individuals seek 
attitudes and values. 


Values are nurtured in a particular 
society and hence are governed by its- 
outlook. A conservative society will 
develop typical values that suit it while a 
liberal society will evolve magnanimous 
value system. Through the ages, ours has 
been a multiracial, pluro-cultural yet a 
liberal society. Therefore, the values 
which this society evolved are also liberal 
encompassing diverse outlooks of various ` 
communities. The values it evolved knows 
no limits of geography, history or sociology. 
These aré cosmopolitan in the true sense 
of the word, not meant for citizens of a 
particular state only, but for human beings 
as a whole. | 


The process of education is indeed 
very subtle as it involves exchange of 
thoughts and ideas that seem rather 
intangible. In this sense, itis highly evolved 
and the most developed phenomenon 
compared to the processes associated 
with other sense organs of seeing, hearing, 
eating etc., which are comparatively more 
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poysigati in nature. 


` This ‘world of complex happenings 


has one of its basic laws that are potent 
and time- -ending is its effect. Like electric 
current which is invisible and yet can drive 
large ‘mechanical equipment, a thought 
and an ‘idea’ ‘through education, can 
produce tremendous physical effect on 
‘world society’. The process. of education 
dealing with intellect, mind, ‘thought and 
ideas, being subtle and fundamental, 
requires very careful handling, as it can 
turn humanity into either divinity ¢ or 
animalism. 


It is necessary to understand the 
relationship of man with nature and grasp 
with distinct clarity the place that he 
occupies in this universe; itis essential to 
know the interrelationship between man an 


God and the role that man has been 
assigned to play in the society. The very 
purpose of human life needs a clear cut 


definition, so that the goal is all the time in 
sight. The very structure of this universe 
of space and matter, their origin and 


contribution in constituting the visible and 


invisible nature including the evolution of 
living beings and man, requires a deep 
Study and revelation. The education that 
throws light on these basic issues, will 
regulate its knowledge and with 
discrimination impart the same to man so 


that he can grow into é a aes or ‘Sufi taer 


thana devil 


‘Man should be educated to further 
develop these human values, like a tree 
developing from a seed, SO that he may 


reap the fruits of the human origin and root. 
He should develop holy nature in which 
truth dominates falsity and deceit, love 
overpowers hatred, righteousness and 
justice over-shadow forces of corruption, 
and peace eliminates discord and 
disharmony. | 


The knowledge that we receive in 
science and technology does indeed form 
an important aspect of education. 
However, an appropriate utilization of 
resources whatever available and gains 
brought: about by technological 
advancement education that develops 
morality and values are perhaps the 
foremost need of the day. It is the shift of 
over-emphasis form the mortal entity to 
eternity, permanence and immortality. 


Education should polish by training - 
the mind, the behaviour of the people and 
provide.specific prescriptions on the 
people of their use. The norms laid down 
by religions on the appropriate use of the 
senses should be understood with regard 
to their real benefit of education. Like 
everything else in the universe that 
requires preparation and growth before it 
is utilised, man too requires development 
of his highest faculty intellect. Through 
education he can receive knowledge at 
home, in society and in schools and 
colleges for being useful to not only the. 
humans, but other living creatures too. 
Man cannot play the role of the enjoyer of 
all that nature has produced and consider 
gratification of the senses as the ultimate 
purpose of his life. Man has to practise 
society presctibed as well as self-imposed 
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discipline in curtailing the sensual impulses 


as a sacrifice and in exchange tothe ability - 


of intellect and discrimination granted to 
him by nature. Everything in the universe 
has a purposeful existence of its own and 
also its utility for the rest. Man too has to 
abide by this universal principle and must 


endeavour to fit into the harmonious | 
working of nature. The education that 


reveals the underlying unity from which all 
has emerged, will foster the feelings of 


love, kinship and brotherhood ‘and— 


strengthen the foundations of human 


society through-generation of fundamental . -. 
values like honesty, brotherhood, equality, © 


sacrifice, peace, truth, beauty, love, 
togetherness, solidarity, tolerance etc. 


Values not only help a man in self 


evaluation, but also in self-drive. An. 


educated man without values has 
thoughts but the same can never flow into 
action. Values inculcate significance to life 
and meaning to death. Without values, life 
becomes a series of meaningless events, 
and death of bitter experience. 


In sum, it is felt that philosophy in 


general and ‘Value Education’ in particular 
must be in focus in ail spheres of 
Education especially in social sciences 
and literature in order to strengthen the 
society that is becoming valueless, 


Pu 


however, the teacher can play a pivotal 
role in educating the society as a whole, 
and save the fall of the society. ™ 
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Keep me away from the wisdom which does not cry, the philosophy which 
does not laugh and the greatness which does not bow before children. 


Kahlil Gibran 
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First Nationalist Poet 
Henry Vivian Derozio | 
(1809-1831) . 


Derozio was the young Anglo Indian who taught English at Hindu College, 
Calcutta from 1826 to 1831. He possessed dazzling intellect and followed 
the most radical views of the time. Derozio was a fiery patriot and perhaps 
| the fi rst nationalist poet of modern India. In 1827 he wrote: 


My country in the days of glory past, 
_ A beauteous halo circled round the i brow 
-and worshipped as a deity though wast, 
where is that glory, where that reverence now? 
| Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last, 
And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou, 
. _ ‘Thy minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee 


' Save > the sad story of the misery. 





| 
a 
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PIR BUDDHU SHAH IN THE 
LIFE & TIMES OF 





GURU GOBIND SINGH JI 


Manohar Singh Batra* 


Pir Buddhu Shah, whose real name 
was Sayyed Badruddin, was the scion of 
a respected Muslim family of Sahdora, 
District Ambala. Modern researchers have 
been able to trace his pedigree with the 
help of some members of his progeny now 
settled in Akalgarh, in Gujranwala district 
of Pakistan, where they have migrated. 
There is a general belief that the forefathers 
of Pir Buddhu Shah had shifted from 
Samana, District Patiala, to Sahodra and 
their conglomeration came to be known 
as Mohaila Sayyedan, which later changed 
to Mohalla Samania. The Sahdora town, 
approximately 340 years old was 
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Sadhurah in its earlier incarnations, which 
gradually got corrupted into ‘Sahdora’. This 
was an abode of many a holy ang samiy 
figure for a long time.. 


Sayyed Badruddin, rater known as 
Pir Buddhu Shah was born in 1647 AD in 
this ancient town. His family was recipient 
of a land endowment made by the Mughal 
monarchs and they enjoyed deep 
reverence and respect of the populace. 
Tradition has it that Emperor Aurangzeb 
had a lot of esteem for this pious family. 
Inspite of the splendour and abundance 


‘surrounding his kin, Badruddin was not 


inclinéd to the worldly wealth, which gave 
him the synonym for ‘inane’ i.e. 'Buddhu’. 
This, however, did not detract this noble 
soul, but as he was a member of the 
Sayyed family, he began to be known as 


-‘Buddhu Shah’. As he continued to tread 


the path of piety and altruism, the number - 
of his friends; followers and devotees went 
on increasing. A person considered 
disinclined to and inadept in worldly affairs, 
started finding aplace in the hearts of the 
masses as a religious leader of Pir. 


Pir Buddhu Shah dedicated himself 
to the service of the people, whose welfare 
he held uppermost in his mind. In return 
they bestowed their love and devotion on 


‘him and thus his fame spread far and 


wide. Rather than studying religious 
books, he set out in quest of holy men, 
whose company he relishes. He reached 
the door of a renowned religious teacher, 
Bhikam Shah, who resided in District 
Karnal. Bhikam’ Shah had once bowed 
towards: the East, and when questioned 
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by his followers, he had tola them that he 
had seen a new sun rising withthe advent 
of.Guru Gobind Singh. He had travelled to 
Patna, where the child had been born, to 
behold the halo around the head of the holy 
beings. Bhikam Shah, also familiarised 
Buddhu Shah with the philosophy of Guru 
Nanak, the universal teacher and founder 
of the Sikh faith. This kindled a keen desire 
in the mind of Buddhu Shah to meet Guru 
Gobind Singh. At their first meeting at 
Lakhnur, Buddhu Shah was highly 
impressed with the qualities of the Guru 
and he joined the ranks of numerous 
devotees of that Divine personality. As Guru 
Gobind Singh reached Paonta, Buddhu 
Shah in.company of a number of his 
devotees also went there to be with him. 


At the age of 18, Buddhu Shah tied 
his nuptial knot with the sister of Sayyed 
Khan, who was an officer in Aurangzeb's 
army. Naseeran, his wife was a comely 
and pious girl, who soon moulded herself 
to the saintly ways of her noble husband. 
She persuaded her brother not to entertain 
hostile postures towards Guru.gobind 
Singh. She and Badruddin passed their 
days in complete harmony and marital 
bliss and were named Sayyed Sharaf, 
Sayyed Mohammad Shah, Sayyed 
Mohammad Baksh and Sayyed Shah 
Hussain. Three of. these worthy sons of 
Buddhu Shah sacrificed their lives for Guru 
Gobind Singh. Two fell fighting on his side 
in the battle of Bhangani and one shed 
blood while protecting him. On one of his 
visits Buddhu Shah and Naseeran, the 
latter's brother Sayyed Khan urged them 


i 
£ + 


to send one of their sons to him so that he 
could get him a suitable appointment in the 
royal court. But with all earnestness and 
solicitude, Badruddin declined this offer 
saying that he had been showered with ail 
blessings of the almighty and he did not 
need any favour. In fact he wanted his 
children to give their best in such a court 
where truth and justice prevailed and 
everybody was treated with the same 
consideration and kindness. He was 
steadfast'in his resolve not to accept any 
royal patronage, which discouraged his 
brother-in-law from insisting on his 
proposal and the matier was closed. 


Badruddin undertook deep study of 
the Holy Qur'an and other religious books. 
He kept company with holy people and 
refrained from indulging in. mundane 
activities. He was. .a pious Muslim and 


humility,. .broad-mindedness. and 


generosity were his intrinsic attributes. He 
found much in common between Islam and 
Sikhism. Monotheism and- the spirit of 
human equality in both the faiths appealed 
to him greatly. Came to be known as Pir 
Buddhu Shah, he rejoiced in the 
knowledge that the Sikh faith and Islam had 
much in common on these counts. He 


also started realizing that by following 


Guru Gobind Singh's teachings, he could 
find salvation. It was a happy coincidence 
that after the martyrdom of his revered 
father, the Tenth Guru had made the area 
of Sadhaura his field of action. As the ` 
Guru's mission was to widely spread the 
teachings of Guru Nanak, Pir. Buddhu 
Shah found it highly compelling to benefit 
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from this noble process, 


On the appeal of Raja Medni 
Parkash (also known as Sat Prakash) of 
Nahan, Guru Gobind Singh went the paonta 
town on the banks’of the Yamuna river. As 
the crow flies, the Paonta fort was hardly 
15 miles from Sadhaura. Pir Buddhur Shah 
developed a keen desire to meet Guru 
Gobind Singh on that salubrious spot and 
find an ample opportunity to have long 
spiritual discussions with him. According 
to the redoubtable piet, Bhai Santokh 
Singh, when Pir Buddhu Shah found 
himself face to face with the resplendent 
personality of the Guru, he asked him to 
suggest a way of quenching his spiritual 
thirst. How can one have communion with 
the Almighty, he asked. The Guru told him 
that wrapped in ignorance and narrow- 
mindedness, human beings embroil 
themselves in worldly matters and start 
considering their families, wealth, property 
and other belongings their ultimate goal. 
This self centredness becomes an 
obstacle between a human being and the 
Supreme Lord. As we go on falling deeper 
in the pit of greed and self-indugence, we 
move farther from our sacred goal. This 
discourse left an indelible impression on 
Pir Buddhu Shah's mind and, according 
to Macaulif, he stayed on with the Guru for 
some time with his heart filled with utmost 
respect and affection for him. He 
confessed that his soul would-always enjoy 
the fragrance of the divine personality of 
Guru Gobind Singh and that the latter could 
his as one of his humble and true admirers. 


’ This became possible because both 
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the noble souls were free of parochial 
thinking on religion and believed in universal 
brotherhood. The Guru told Pir Buddhu 
Shah that ego.and vanity were the real 
impediments in a man's way to reach 
the Almighty, because conceit and 
vainglory gave rise to avarice and 
misdeeds leading man to sin. But when 
the light of divine love appears, the 
mist of arrogance and ostentation 
scatters away. This can be achieved by 
tearing the veil of falsehood, selfishness 
and self-glorification. Both the Guru ad Pir 
Buddhu Shah were much above 
fanaticism and narrow considerations of 
caste and creed. Both were adherents to 
the fundamental principles of true religion. 


The Pir was highly impressed with 
the great Guru's cathalocity of views and 
his disarming love for the whole humanity. 
Without deviating from the faith of his 
forefathers, the Pir became a devotee of 
the Guru because of his spiritual loftiness 
and dazzling personality. The Pir told the 
Guru that inspite of his best efforts to 
achieve control over his senses, he had 
remained unsuccessful. He was unable to 
restrain the unbridled horses of his worldly 
desires. The Guru told him not to torture 
himself with austerities. God was 
omnipresent and dwelt in the heart of all 
His creatures. We on the other hand were 
self-centred, steeped in ignorance and 
negligence and remained incarcerated 
behind the walls of pretensions, banalities 
and impurities. When we immerse 
ourselves in the Divine.Being, we could 
feel ourselves surrounded by His illimitable 
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light. When asked by the Sayyed how we 
could get past the veil of vanity and conceit, 
the Guru told him that it was possible only 
if we took refuge with our spiritual teacher, 
who should possess a noble soul, a pure 
heart and a universal compassion, who 
should mirror the serenity and grace of the 
supreme Lord and be cast in His image. 


The Pir opened his heart to the Guru 
saying that he considered himSelf to be a 
sinner and he would find it difficult to acquit 
himself on the day of the eternity. Therefore 
he wanted the grace of the Guru to enable 
himself to answer for his sins on that fateful 
day. The Guru assured him that all his sins, 
deficiencies, indiscretions and wrong 
doings, conscious or unconscious, would 
be forgiven by. the Lord. Guru Nanak 
himself would intercede on his behalf in 
the Divine court. This is an evidence that 
Guru Gobind Singh had no aversion to 
islam. He.had.respect for every religion. 
Even though he fought battles with the 
Mughal kingdom, he crossed swords with 
the Hindu Pahari chieftains to oppose 
injustice and cruelty against the oppressed 
people. He was an apostle of human 
fraternity and love and could not tolerate 
the excesses of the mighty and powerful 
against the vulnerable and the hapless 
masses. 


Pir Buddhu Shah found in the guru 
a spiritual guide and a military hero, who 
would brook no aggression, however 
mighty the adversary might be. The 
acceptance by. the Pir of the highest 
qualities of generosity, equity, love and 
justice as also the spiritual perfection in 


Guru Gobind Singh gave immense 
satisfaction to the Pir, who ever dedicated 
himself to the Guru's cause. The Pir's 
persona as | pious Muslim achieved after 
protracted study of the Islamic values and 
traditions was refurbished by the aura of . 
Guru Gobind Singh's dedication to spiritual 
pursuits and his determination to combat 
injustices and. avaricious of the selfish . 
rulers. The magnetic personality of the 
Guru cast its strong spell on the being of 
the noble Pir. When questioned by one of 
his followers about the propriety of an 
accomplished Muslim offering his devotion 
to non-Muslim spiritual leader, Pir Buddhu 
Shah advised him to cleanse his mind of 
such misguided impressions, because of 


_ the unity of the Creator of the universe who 


has no peer. The persona of Guru Gobind 
Singh was resplendent with the light of god 
Himself and he reflected all that was pious, 


true, pure and divine. After some time the 


Pir returned to Sadnaura from Paonta, but 
an unbreakable and eternal bond had been 


established between the two. 


A little while after the return of Pir 
Buddhu Shah to Sadhaura, about five 
hundred Pathans relieved from service by 
the Emperor Aurangzed came to him. 
They explained their plight of woe and 
dismay for having been dismissed from 
employment by the monarch without any 
fault of theirs, they beseeched him to find 
the employment only in one avocation they 
knew well and that was the one of 
soldering. Sympathizing with them- the Pir 
took them to Paonta Sahib pleading to 
Guru Gobind Singh to take them under his 


` —es Ta Re RCE ee cae ee ee ` - 
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wings. The Guru happily accepted the 
overture of the Pir and employed all those 
Pathans in his troops with adequate 
recompense. Their commanders were 
named Bhikham Khan, Najat Khan and 
Umar Khan, who were struck with the 
maganimity and puissance of the Guru. 


Guru Gobind Singh’s headquarters 
was among the Shivalik hills, where he built 
three forts viz. Paonta Sahib, Anandpur 
Sahib and Chamkaur Sahib. He tried to 
enlist the support of the Hindu Rajas 
against the aggressive and brutal attacks 
of the Mughal forces. But being skeptical 
about the objectives of the Guru, the tried 
to put roadblocks against all his efforts. 
According to Professor Indu Bhushan 
Banerji, Bhim Chand, the Raja of Kahlur 
started looking at Guru Gobind Singh as 
his major adversary. He along with some 
other hill chieftains conspired to attack 
Paonta Sahib. 


At this juncture the five hundred 
Pathan soldiers, who had been put 
unemployment of Guru Gobind Singh by 
Pir Buddhu Shah, became treacherous 
and their commanders presented 
themselves before the Guru to beg for 
leave to go home for participating in various 
ceremonies relating to births, wedding and 
deaths; otherwise they ran the risk of being 
ostracised by their kinsmen. The Guru 
reminded them of their duty towards their 
master and to the noble profession of a 
soldier. But since actually the loyalty of 
these Pathans had been subverted by the 
Hindu Rajas and their services had been 
bought over with promises of much higher 
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wages, they refused to change their mind 
and insisted on being relieved. The hill 
chieftains had offered many attractive 
rewards to the mercenary Pathans, 
determined as they were to minimize the 
manpower at the disposal of the Guru. 
Many of these mercurial soldiers changed 
sides and joined the troops of Raja Fateh 
Shah. Only a hundred pathans under the 
command of Kale Khan stood steadfast 
with the Guru. 


- At this juncture, Guru Gobind Singh 
wrote to Pir Buddhu Shah telling him of 
the betrayal of the Pathans, who had been 
putin his employment at the behest of the 
Pir, and who had now shifted their loyaities 
to the Rajas because of their insatiable 
greed. This caused deep grief to’ Pir 
Buddhu Shah and he decided, as if to wash 
away the ignominy of the treason of the 
Pathan soldiers, to join ranks with the 
Guru's forces alongwith his relatives and 
followers. As he reached the Guru with his 
troops, the Guru expressed his 
satisfaction and happiness at his fidelity. 
In the battle of Bhangani, Pir Buddhu Shah 
and his companions fought with courage 
and bravery. They dispatched many a foe 
with their swords with lighting speed and 
swept the enemy like in a storm. Though 
ill-equipped and untrained in warfare, the 
Pirs young sons set an example of their 
swordsmanship with perseverance and 
unbounded fervour and they forced the 
enemy to flee like tattered remnanis of a 
defeated, rag-tag and demoralised 
mercenary band. Pir Buddhu Shah 
sacrificed his two sons, a nephew and a 
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number of comrades in this battle. 
According to Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, 
with the help of Pir Buddhu Shah, Guru 
Gobind Singh attained a crowing victory 
over the hill rajas at Bhangani. The Guru 
told Buddhu Shah that he was a real Pir 
responding to which the latter said that he 
did not have the least sorrow over the 
supreme sacrifice made by his kin and he 
was feeling rather exalted that the laid their 
lives for the sake of the Guru, who was a 
noble soul. He was happy in a way that 
the ignominy of the treachery of the Pathan 
soidiers had been partially washed away. 
In fact when he had reached Bhangani, 
the Guru was already in the thick of the 
battle and without a moments dithering, he 
alongwith his seven hundred troops had 
launched a fierce attack against the 
adversary and had stood like a.rock against 
the enemy's onslaughts. 


The battle of Bhangani had a 
significance of his own. This was the first 
open strife between the Guru and the hill 
chieftains who had a very large force to 
command. This victory strengthened self- 
confidence among the Guru's followers 
who was just twenty... The hill chieftains 
fell in disarray and lost some of their 
bravado and overweening self-confidence. 
The Guru desired to bestow some befitting 
rewards on the Pir, but the latter accepted 
with gratitude a dastar (turban), a wooden 
comb (with a few. sacred hair of the Guru) 
and a small sword as souvenirs of the 
Bhangani battle. After receiving these from 
the Guru, Pir Buddhu Shah left for 
Sadhaura. 


Analysing the causes of their 
defeated the Pahari chieftains reached the 
conclusion that the reinforcement provided 
by the Pir, helped Guru Gobind Sinġh to a 
great extent. They unanimously drafted a 
complaint addressed to the Mughal 
emperor in which they said that the son of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, who is posing a grave 
danger to the Mughal reign had organised 
a seditionist force, to crush which we 
waged a fierce battle against him, but Pir 
Buddhu Shah, a Muslim, went to the 
Guru's aid alongwith his followers and 
kinsmen. As such:he is deserving of an 
exemplary punishment so that others are 
dicouraged from undesirable activities of 
subverting the royal government in Delhi. 
This communication fell in the hands of 
Sayyed Khan, who was a real brother of 
Naseeran, the wife of Pir Buddhu Shah and 
he helped in resolving the matter with out 
any damage to the Pir. As for himself the 
latter immersed in prayers to Gcd and 
used to tell Naseeran that their sons, who 
had sacrificed their lives in the service of 
the Guru, would be granted a place in 
paradise by the Allah; as they had died for 
the sake of righteousness represented by 
the Great Creator Himself. The Pir was 
totally devoted to the philosophy of the 
Guru never to tolerated injustice and 
cruelty, greed and selfishness inflicted by 


_ the aggressor on the peace-living, nocem 


and guileless people. 


The tradition has it that Aurangzeb 
deputed his general Usman Khan to 
apprehend Guru Gobind Singh, the 
General went to Sahdaura, where the 
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Guru was sojourning at the time and asked 


Pir Buddhu. Shah to-surrender the Guru-to - -.-- 


him alive or to deliver his dead body. 
Mohammad Baksh, the son of the Pir 


promised to hand over the blood of Guru `- 


Gobind Singh to Usman Khan the next 
morning the Guru, he cut his own throat 


and arranged for a bottle of his blood to be: . 


delivered to the. Mughal emissary. Usman 
Khan was very happy at this. achievement, 


but, later, it was determined hatitwas 
not the Guru's blood. Horrified at the turn ` 
of events, Aurangzeb ordered Usman ` 
Khan to have suitable retribution against - 
Pir Buddhu Shah. Before Usman Khan's . 
arrival at Sadhaura, in consultation with. 


Naseeran, he sent away the families of his 


two sons to Raja Medni Parkash of Nahan, 
who was also a great devotee of Guru 
Gobind Singh and that area full of thick - 
jungles was also a safe heaven. The pir | 


was apprehended by Usman Khan, who 
took him away to an unknown place and 


killed him in a savage manner. It is said 


_ the service of a great soul — 
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that his body was cut limb by limb, thus 
freeing-his: soul from. this mortal coil on 
March 21, 1784. As per another tradition; 
the Pir was burnt alive by usman Khan. 
His residence al Sadhaura was razed and 
it was planned to kill all his surviving 
relatives and friends which forced them to 


- return to the place of their forefathers, 
_ Samana. a 


. According to historians, Pir Buddhu 


-- -Shah remained steadfast in his loyalty and 


devotion to Guru Gobind Singh up to his 
breath and never wavered even for a 


‘moment in his dedication. He fought 
' against the Rajas and defied the Mughal 


Empire in defence of the Guru, which is a 


-. monument to nobility and fidelity to a great 


cause..He was really a pious man, who 
did not consider any sacrifice too big in 
Guru Gobind 
Singh, the main‘aim of whose life was to 


- protect those who believed in God oy 


and to destroy the evil-doers. M 
Courtesy: The Sikh Review (Sept. 2005) 


for the unity of India. 


| am prepared to shed every drop of my blood 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar in the Constituent Assembly - 
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ABUL KALAM AZAD AND ENGLISH. ` 





It.is.wrongly believed that Maulana Azad had very little knowledge of 
English. It is true that he always spoke in Urdu and even made official 

~ notings in Urdu. But he had a good command over the English language. | 
While in his teens, he had acquired fair knowledge of the language 
keeping it secret from his father who believed in traditional Islamic 
education. Sir Syed Anmad's ideas had impressed him greatly. His 
-library contained works of some of the best known English authors, 
_- such as Words worth, Shakespeare, Shelly, Byron, etc. His library too 
contained the works of Tolstoy; Ruskin, Goethe, Marx, Hugo and many 
other philosophers and thinkers. His views on the retention of English 
in our curricula were very clear and explicit. He felt that "one. hundred 
‘and fi ifty years of intimate contact has made English an integral part of 
our educational system and this cannot be changed without injury to 
the case of one of the major languages of the world and Indians can 

neglect its study only at the risk of oss to themselves”. "I am convinced - 
that, in the future as well, the standard of teaching English should be 
maintained at as high a level as possible, but the medium of instruction 
~must, from the very nature of the cause, be the mother tongue." He 

- even triéd t6 pérstiade the ulema in charge of Muslim religious education 
in madrasas to impart education with modern methods:and technique 
and introduce English as a subject. His efforts did not meet with success 
as ulema were afraid lest it should lead to Government interference in 
| the independent affairs of a religious. system of education. 






“" PIN. Chopra 
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| PARTITION HAVE BEEN 





| MADE LESS BLOODY? 


Ramachandra Guha 


The most tantalising question of 
modern Indian history undoubtedly is: 
"could the Partition’ of India have. been 


avoided?" Ever since August 15, 1947, this ` 


question has been asked by.all kinds of 


Indians, who, naturally, have given kinds ` 


of answers. An equally important question, 
yet one much less frequently asked, is the 
following: "Even if Partition was, by 1946 
or so, inescapable, could-it have come 
about with less.loss of life?" - 


In February 1947, the Labour 


Government in London announced that the 


British would quit India by June 1948. Three 


months later, the new Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten, decided to dramatically 
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foréshorten the date of departure, bringing 
it forward to August 1947. His official 
biographer, Philip Ziegler, has justified the 
decision in the following words: “Once the 
principle of Partition had been accepted, it 
was inevitable that communalism would 
rage freely. The longer the period before 
the transfer of power, the worse the 


tension and the greater the threat that 


violence would spread. Today it was the 
Punjab, tomorrow Bengal, Hyderabad, or 
any of the myriad societies in the 
subcontinent where Hindu and Muslim lived 
cheek by jowl. Two hundred thousand could 
have become two million, even 20 million.” 


Blistering attack 


In fact, even while Ziegler wrote (in 
1985) the toll of the Partition violence was 
estimated at one million dead; some later 
scholars have suggested the figure is 
closer to two million. How many would it 
have been if the British had left, as | 
planned, in June 1948? In a blistering 
attack on Mountbatten's reputation, 
Andrew Roberts accuses him of softness 
and vacillation ~ "whenever he had to 
exhibit toughness, Mountbatten took the 
most invertebrate line possible" — of being 
unwilling to crack down effectively on 
communal violence and, more specifically, 
of understaffing the Punjab Boundary 
Force and not supplying it with air cover. 
Contra Ziegler, Roberts is convinced that 
the "“overhasty withdrawal” led "to more 
rather than fewer deaths". 


Ea Mountbatten had been warned by 
officialis who knew the province that the 
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_ Punjab was where the. worst violence 
would occur. If, when the time came, there 
weren't enough troops to:deal with-rioters; 
one reason. was that the British were 
paranoid.that they, the rulers,:would be 
attacked as soon as the decision to leave 
was made public. This feeling was 
widespread. among. British officials, 
priests, planters, and ‘merchants. In the 
summer of 1946, a young officer wrote to 
his family of how he thought ' that when the 
British left, "we shall Virtually have the 
whole country against us ‘(for long enough 
at all events to wipe out our scattered 
European | population) before the show 
becomes, as inevitably it will, a communal 
scrap between Hindus and Muslims”. -+' 


The policy of the Raj in its last ae 
was to make the protection of British lives 
top priority. In February 1947, the. Governor 
of Bengal, Sir Frederick Burrows, stated 
that ‘his “first action in the event of an 
announcement of a date for withd rawal of 
. British power ... would be to have the 
troops ‘standing to’ and prepare for a 
concentration of outlying Europeans at very 
short notice as soon as hostile reactions 
began to show themselves". In fact, in the 
summer of 1947, a white man (or woman) 
was the safest person in India. No one was 
interestéd in killing them. But their 
imagined insecurity meant that many army 
units wére’ placed near European 
settlements, instead of being freed for riot 
control elsewhere. 


Postponed 
The instinct of Self-preservation also 


lay behind the decision to- postpone the 
Punjab Boundary Award until after the date 


of Independence. The Punjab Governor, 
Sir Ewans Jenkins, was very keen that the 
award be announced as soon as it was 
ready, so that district officers could be 
placed in their respective Dominions, 
Indians in India and Pakistanis In Pakistan; . 
and troops moved ‘to key locations in 
advance of the transfer of power. The man 
charged with drawing the boundary lines, 
Sir Cyril Radcliffe, was ready with the 
award on August 9 itself. Yet Mountbatten 
chose to make the award public only after 
August 15. The Viceroy's explanation for 
the delay was strange, to say the 
published, the more the British would have 
to bear responsibility for the disturbances 
which would undoubtedly result". By the 
same token, "the: later we postponed 
publication: the: léss'would the AET ARIE 
odium react upon-thè British”. 

~ In other words, lèt the’ natives cop 
the blame for the horrible fallout of 
Independence and Partition, 


Asa rule, one must only write of 
history how it happened, not of how it might 
have happened. Would a more extended 
time frame — an announcement in April 
1947 that the British would quit in a year's 
time — allow for a less painful process of 
division? Would more active troop 
deployment and an earlier announcement 
of the Radcliffe Award have led to less 
violence in the Punjab? Perhaps: Or perhaps 
not. As it turned out, the-appropriate epitaph 
on the last days of the Raj was provided by 
the Punjab official who told a young social 
worker from, Oxford: "you British believe 
in fair play.:You have left India in the same. 
condition of chaos as you found it". 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN 
MUSLIM SOCIETIES 


Riwkah Unland et al. 





One question that remains 
important for an increased sense of 
comfort in working together with Muslims 
is concern about the place of women in 
Muslim communities. There is a great deal 
of misunderstanding around the options 
available to Muslim women. For instance, 
in the West there is a tendency to focus 
attention on the hijab, or covering, worn 
by Muslim women and whether that 
covering is a form of oppression or at least 
a visible indicator of more complex 
oppression. It is important to understand 
that Muslim women themselves are 
divided on the issue. Some find it 


convenient for moving effectively in society 
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while others find it oppressive and 
unnecessary. There is no requirement for 
such a covering in the Qur'an. In fact, after 
conversion to Islam, the Arabs did not 
change their style of dress in any way. 
What it does represent is the Muslim 
regard for modesty.in both men and 
women. 


Today Muslim women are working 
to recover the hidden stories of women id 
Islamic civilization. The story of 
Muhammad's wife Khadijah is often 
celebrates as a woman who ran her own 
business and whose support allowed 
Muhammad to follow his calling. Razia 
Sulatan is also recalled as the only woman 
to have occupied the throne of Delhi (C.E. 
1236), which she assumed at the age of 
19. She was known for a just and equitable 
reign. Many women, itis being discovered, 
have written and contributed to the history 
of Islam but, like women in other traditions, 
have publishéd their writings and research 
under the names of husbands and other 
male relatives. Today, Muslim women seek 
to lift up these contributions and the role 
of women in the formation of Islamic 
culture. E so 


Marriage 


A common misconception centres 
on the degree of freedom and self- 
determination experienced by married 
Muslim women. Stereotypes abound of 
women trapped in patriarchal marriages 
marked by mistreatment and severe 
restriction of movement. Extreme 
examples often reflect the customs of a 
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particular society that have become 
wrongly associated with Islam. The Qur'an 


established marriage as a specific 


institution with rigħts and responsibilities: 
Marriage is a contract entered into by two 
parties in. front of witnesses. Both parties 


will. 


Divorce is likewise the dissolution 
of a contract and can be initiated by either 


the husband or the wife. There is no’ 
suggestion. of any impurity or:personal 


failure. involved in divorce: The Qur'anic 


perspective is one of rights and obligations. 


that ensure the well being of all parties 


involved. One :challenge in the Muslim: 


community is to see that: the ‘rights 
afforded to: women in the Quran are 
carried out’ in practice. 


“The. reality of intermarr iage with. 
rnembers of other faith communities. also 


presents challenges for families as they 
learn.to under stand and accept when their 


Children choose partners outside of their 


own faith. community. It presents 


challenges to our faith communities as. 


we seek to help those couples and 
families negotiate communities to living out 


their respective faiths and raising children 


| — a particular faith tradition. 


The Islamic ideal of marriage is 


stated in the Quran (80: 20- 21) as fol pease 


Among His Signs is this, 

That He created you 

Form dust; and then, 

Behold, ye are.men [human beings] 
Scattered (far and wide)! 


must enter the'marriage of their own free’ 


And among His signs 

Is this, that He created 

For you mates from among 
Yourselves, that ye may 

Dwell in tranquillity with them, 

And He has put love 

And mercy between your (hearts): 
Verily in that are Signs 

For those who reflect. 


Equality for Women 


It is a common understanding with 
the United Church community that Jesus 
affirmed the value of women in his culture 
and that the community surrounding him 
included the participation and leadership 
of women. Yet women continue to struggle 
for full social and religious status within the 
Christian comimunity as a. whole and within 
The United Church of Canada: The: Qur an 


-= is ambiguous about whether the sexes 


shared an equal social status. Texts can 
be cited for both sides of the issue as it 
was played out in society. Yet clearly both 
men and women within Islam are accorded 
the same value before God. ‘Still, the 
challenge of full inclusion of women in the 
life and. leadership: of the Islamic 
community, as it is in the Christian 
community, is an ongoing challenge. | 

| As may Christian feminists | have 
done with Christian. scripture, : Muslim 
women are saying the Qur' an needs to be 
interpreted by. women. for their own 
situations by. returning to the original context 
of revelation and asking how that relates 
to the situation today. (See Amina Wadud- 
Muhsin, Qur an and Woman.) 


i RR 
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' There is agreement among Muslim ` 


women who are studying the Qur'an, either 
in- scholarly pursuits or for personal 
Knowledge, that women’ and men both 
need to read the Qur'an in the language 
understood by each individual (i.e., English, 
Urdu, Chinese,, Spanish). Furthermore, 
both women and men need to reflect 
personally on the Qur an and not simply 
accept the-opinions of authorities į in their 
communities. 


yo RE e 


As in all forrtis m jossai Muslim 
women scholars hold many differing 
views. For example, many argue that the 
Qur'an contains no theological justification 
for mistreating, abusing, and discriminating 
against women but thatthe basis for most 
of these abuses (asin many religions and 
societies) has been the cultural reality of 
mae dominated, power-based societies. 


| Others hold different positions. Riffat 
Hassan is a Muslim woman who argues, 
as many Christian feminist theologians 
have about Christianity, that such abuses 
are rooted in the tradition itself: . 


` However, itis still not clearly and fully 
understood, even by many women 
activists in Pakistan and other Muslim 
countries, that the negative ideas and 
attitudes pertaining to women that-prevail 
in Muslim societies, are in general rooted 
in theology — and that unless, or until, the 
theological foundations of the misogynistic 
and androcentric tendencies in the Islamic 
tradition are demolished, Muslim women 
will continue to be brutalized and 
discriminated against, despite 
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improvements in ‘statistics such ‘as those 
of female education, employment and 
social and political rights. No matter how 
many sociopolitical rights are granted to 
women, as long as.they are conditioned 
to accept the myths used. by theologians 
or, religious. hierarchs to. shackle their 
bodies, hearts, minds, and souls, they will 
never become fully developed. or whole 
human beings, free of fear and guilt; able 


to stand equal to men in the sight of God. 


In. my judgement, the importance of 
developing what the West cails "feminist 
theology:”-in the context of Islam is 
paramount today with a view to liberating 
not only Muslim women but also Muslim 
men from.unjust structures and laws that 
make a peer relationship between men 
and women impossible. 


“Her critique, though strongly stated, 
will no doubt remind readers of ‘similar 
feminist critiques within Judaism and 
Christianity. - 


Issues. around Sexuality 
The Qur'an (24: 32-33) says: 


Marry those among you, 

Who are single, or 

The virtuous ones among - © 
Your Slaves, male or female: 
If they are in.poverty, ` 

God will give them 

Means out of His grace: 

For God éncompasseth all, - 
And He knoweth all things. 
Let those who find:not 

Thé wherewithal for marriage 
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Keep themselves chaste, until 
god gives them means 
_ Out of His grace... 

The main import of this Qur'anic 
teaching is that no séxual relations were 
to be permitted outside of legal marriage, 
and that the man accepted as part of his 
married status the obligation to care for 
the welfare of the wife and children. This 
teaching has a tremendous impact, for 
example, on Muslim young people growing 
up in Canada. In Canadian youth culture, 
dating is expected. Muslim youth being 
raised in traditional homes, however; are 
not permitted to date unchaperoned. 
Powerful cultural signals from their peers 
- are indirect conflict with those of their 
_ families. The potential for generational 
conflict is tremendous, as is the potential 
for conflict among Muslim peers as 
they negotiate which Perea they will 
follow. 


Another area of tension is likely to 
be found in The United Church of 
Canada's affirmation of being an inclusive 
and welcoming community for ail people, 
regardless of sexual orientation. While the 
church has worked for several decades 
on various statements of human sexuality, 
a summary of its position can be found in 
the affirmations of the 37th General Council 
(2000). The Council affirmed that human 
sexual orientations (lesbian, gay bisexual, 
transgendered, and heterosexual) are a gift 
from God, part of the marvellous diversity 
of creation. And the Council called the 
church to affirm lesbian and gay 
partnerships, actively work for their civil 


recognition, and recognize them in‘church 
documentation and services of blessing. 
In: 2003, the church formally E 
same-sex civil marriages. — 


While the’ Muslim community 
contains as much breadth and diversity 
as the Christian community, it is likely 
correct to say that most Muslims regard 
homosexuality as a lifestyle choice 
unacceptable before God and find 
themselves in significant disagreement 
with the United Church pecan. 


Polygamy - 


Since, for many Christians, the | 
Muslim community seems to be very 
conservative when it comes to culture and 


social issues of relationship, the question 


of polygamy poses:a problem at first 
glance. Polygamy, while present in the 
Qur'an, is extremely restricted because of 
inherent difficulties. Although a Muslim man 
is permitted to marry up to four wives, 
according to the Qur'an (4: 129-30) the 
wives must be treated justly and equally. 
Permission should also be granted by the 
first wife (according to some scholars). 


Ye are never able 

To be fair and just 

As between women, 

Even if itis 

Your ardent desire: ... | 

If ye come to a friendly ` 
Understanding, and practice 
Self-restraint, Godis | __ 
Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. 
But if they disagree | 
(And must part), God 


ee a annsaannaea mm aabattananeae ar eEnests gneeneeeeEennen Sign nasa 
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Will provide abundance 
For all... 


While permissible, such marriages 
have seldom taken place except in 


[37] 


situations where many women were left 
widowed as a result of war. Most Muslims 
would agree with later teachings that 
monogamy is the preferable state. E 
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The pledge that you and | had made, you may or mayn't recall, 
The pledge, that is, to love till death, you may or mayn't recall. 


The joys once bestowed on me, those kindnesses galore, 
| remember every bit, you may or mayn't recall. 


~. Those new complaints, grumblings new, those delicious tales, | 
That getting cross without a cause, you may or mayn't recall. 
| Woh jo ham mein tum mein garaar tha tumhen yaad ho ke na yaad ho, 
Wohi waada yaani nibah ka, tumihen yaad ho ke na yaad ho. 


Woh jo lutf mujh pe the peshtar; woh karam ke tha mere haal par, 
‘Mujhe sab hai yaad zara zara, tumhen yaad ho ke na yaad ho. 


‘Woh naye gile woh shikayaten, woh maze maze ki hikayaten, 
Woh har ek bat pe ruthna, tumhen yaad ho ke na yaad ho. © 


Momin Khan Momin 
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ANIMAL IMAGERY IN 






PHILOSOPHY AND | 
LITERATURE 


Dr. Meraj Ahamd* 


` Widespread use of animal imagery 
has been made in philosophy and literature 
to depict and highlight the prominent and 
oustanding mental, physical and 
behavioural characteristics of human 
beings. The famous phrase of Aristotle 
"Man is a political animals” is reminiscent 
of the trend. Earlier, Plato used the analogy 
of a chariot driven by five powerful horses 
for the personality of man-the five horses 
symbolizing the five senses of human 
beings. 

The trend continued in the thought 
of later political and social thinkers. Hobbes 
uses the analogy of ‘Leviathan’ (a huge sea 
“226/72, Subhash Marg, Lucknow-3 - 
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monster) for the State. The italian. 
sociologist Vilfredo Pareto uses the 
imagery of ‘Lions’ and ‘Foxes’ for political 
leaders. By ‘Lions' Napoleon, Hitler and 
other leading men of strong will in this ~ 
category. By ‘Foxes’, Pareto alludes to low- 
bred, clever, cunning, hypocritical leaders 
using deceptive masks, hollow words and 
empty promises to garner populas support 
and capture political power. Politicians of 
second and third generation (and ranking) 
in the sub-continent funish typical 
examples of this category of (pseudo) 
leadership. | 


The famous British historian A.J. 
Toynbee uses the analogy of ‘Elephants’ 
for full-blown historical civilizations and that 
of 'Rabbits' for the abortive ones. 


Animal imagery has been frequently 
used in the Holy Books also. The Holy 
Qur'an refers to Prophet Jonah as 
‘Companion of the Fish' and King Abraha 
and his cohorts as the ‘Companions of the 
Elephants’. Hazrat Ali is called 'Lion of God’ 
by way of analogy and title. 


Literaturd of all languages, too, has 
been enriched by use of animal imagery. 
The analogies of Gazelle, Jaguar, Phoenix 
and Serpentine have been used for 
graceful beloved, men of indomitable 
courage, persons rising again from the dust 
of defeat and bewithching deadly women 
(like Cleopatra and Matahari), respectively. 


Iqbal, the famous Urdu poet uses 
the analogy of ‘Falcon’ for the earnest 
believer (man of true faith). The modern 
English poet Ted Hughes makes masterly 
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use of animal imagery in his poems 'Hawk 
Roosting’, 'The Thought Fox', The Jaguar’, 
"The Horses', and other poetic creations. 
The: volume of his poems entitled 'The 
Hawk in the Rain' is an excellent and 
thought-provoking embodiment of animal 
-imagery which is highly -illustrative and 
suggestive. Aae : 
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| Never will Allah change-the condition of people 
` until they change it themselves... 
Holy Quran a 


To sum up, animals are not only 
serviceable to us in our daily life of toil and 
labour and physica! needs but also in our 
intellectual and creative endeavour. They 
provide us wonderful images, analogies, 
similies and metaphors making our 
philosophy and literature rich and 
variegated. ™ 






